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CHAP.     XVf. 

Of  Delicacy    and   Chajlity, 

OF  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  female  character,  and  CHAP, 
enable  the  fex  to  fteal  imperceptibly  into  the  heart,  none  ,_  ^^'  _, 
are  more  confpicuous  than  that  unaffedted  fimplicity 
and  fhynefs  of  manners  which  we  diftinguifli  by  the  name  of  de- 
licacy. In  the  moft  rude  and  favage  ftates  of  mankind,  how- 
ever, delicacy  has  no  exiftence  ;  in  thofe  where  politenefs  and 
the  various  refinements  conned:ed  with  it  are  carried  to  excefs, 
delicacy  is  difcarded,  as  a  vulgar  and  unfafhionable  reftraint  on 
the  freedom  of  good  breeding. 

To  illuflrate  thefe  obfervations,  we  fhall  adduce  a  few  fads   Rftefts  of 
from  the  hiftory  of  mankind.     Where  the  human  race  have  little   ^^^^^^}^_  °^' 
other  culture  than  what  they  receive   from   nature,  and  hardly 
any  other  ideas  but  fuch  as  fhe  dictates  ;  the  two  fexes  live  to- 
gether,  unconfcious  of  almoft  any  reftraint  on  their  words  or  on 

Vol.  II.  B  their. 
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^  vx^  ^"     t^icir  a£lions :  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  feveral  nations  among 
X  V  I. 

V    — (,-  ^r    the  ancients,  as  the  Hylophagi,  and  Icthiophagi,  who  had  fcarcely 
any  cloathing,  whofe  language  was  exceedingly  imperfed',  and 
whofe  manners  were  hardly  diftingiiiHiable  from   thofe  of  the 
brutes  which  furrounded  them.     The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
as  appears  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  condu(Sl,  delineated 
by  Homer,  and  their  other  poets  and  hiftorians,  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  delicacy.     The  Romans,   in  the  infancy  of  their 
empire,  were  the  fame.     Tacitus   informs   us,  that  the  ancient 
Germans  had  not  feparate  beds  for  the  two  fexes,  but  that  they 
lay  promifcuoufly  on  reeds  or  on  heath  along  the  walls  of  their 
houfes  ;  a  cuftom  flill  prevailing  in  Lapland,  among  the  peafants" 
of  Norway,  Poland,  and  RufTia ;  and  not  altogether  obliterated 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales.     In 
Terra  del  Fuego,  on  feveral  places  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  in  the  Bra- 
zils, and  a  variety  of  other  parts,  the  inhabitants  have  hardly  any- 
thing to  cover  their  bodies,  and   fcarcely  the  leaft  inclination  to 
conceal  any  natural  action  from  the  eyes  of  the  public.     In  Ota- 
heite,  to  appear  naked,    or  in  cloaths,   are  circumftances  equally 
indifferent  to  both  fexes  :    nor  does  any  word  in  their  language, 
nor  any  adtion  to  which  they  have  an  inclination,  feem  more  in- 
Effeasoftco    delicate  or  reprehenfible  than  another.      Such  are  the  efFeds  of  a 

much  refine-  ri  irro  i-o'm  -t- 

ment.  total  want  or  culture  ;  and  enects  not  very  difumilar  are  in  France 

and  Italy  produced  from  a  redundance  of  it ;  delicacy  is  laughed 
out  of  exiftence  as  a  filly  and  unfafhionable  weaknefs. 

Stateofpeo-         Among   people  holding  a  middling  degree,  or  rather  perhaps 

much  refined,   fomething  below  a  middle  degree,  between  the  moft  uncultivated 

uncultivated,    mfticity  and  the  moft  refined  politenefs,  we  find  female  delicacy 

in  its  higheft  perfedion.    The  Japanefe  are  but  jull  emergcfd  fome 

4  degrees 
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degrees  above  favage  barbarity,  and  in  their  hiftory  we  are  pre-    ^  ^  f^  P- 

A.  V  J  • 

fented  by  Kempfcr,   with   an  inftance  of  the  efFe<3:  of  delicacy,    ' ,, ' 

wliich  perhaps  his  not  a  parallel  in  any  other  country.      A  lady 
being  at  table  in  a  promifcuous  company,  in  reaching  for  fome- 
thing   that  flie  wanted,  accidentally  broke   wind  backwards,   by 
which  her  delicacy  was  fo  much  wounded,  that  fhe  immediately 
arofe,  laid  hold  on  her  breafts  with  her  teeth,   and  tore  them  till 
flie  expired  on  the  fpot.    In  Scotland,  and  a  few  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,   where  the  inhabitants  are  fome'  degrees  farther 
advanced  in  politeniefs  than  the  Japanefe  ;    a  woman  would  be  al- 
mofl:  as  much  afhamed  to  be  deteded  going  to  the  temple    of 
Ooacina,  as  to  that  of  Venus.     In  England,    to  go  in  the  moft 
open  manner  to  that  of  the  former,  hardly  occafions  a  blufli  on 
the  moft  delicate  cheek.     At  Paris,   we  are  told  that  a  gallant   Oftho'etoo 

much  re- 

frequently  accompanies  his  miftrefs  to  the  fhrine  of  the  goddefs,  fined. 
{lands  centinel  at  the  door,  and  entertains  her  with  bon  mots, 
and  proteftations  of  love  all  the  time  Ihe  is  worfliipping  there ; 
and  that  a  lady  when  in  a  carriage,  whatever  company  be  along 
with  her,  if  called  upon  to  exonerate  nature,  pulls  the  cord,  or- 
ders the  driver  to  flop,  fteps   out,  and   having  performed   what 
nature  required,  refumes  her  feat  without  the  leaft  ceremony  or 
difcompofure.      The  Parifian  women,  as  well  as  thofe  in  many 
of  the  other  large  towns  of  France,    even  in   the   moft  public 
companies,  make  no  fcruple  of  talking  concerning  thofe  fecrets 
of  their  fex,  which  almoft  in  every  other  country  are  reckoned 
indelicate  in  the  ears  of  the  men ;  nay,  fo  little  is  their  referve 
on  this  head,  that  a  young  lady  on  being  afked  by  her  lover  to 
dance,  will,  without  blufti  or  hefitation,  exciife  herfelf  on  account 
of  the  impropriety  of  doing  fo  in  her  prefent  circumftances.     The 
.Italians,  it  is  Tald,  carry   their  indelicacy  ftill   farther  :    women 

B  2  even 
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CM  A  P.    even  of  charader  and  fafliion,  when  aflced  a  favour  of  another 

u — ,-1 /    kind,  will  with  the  utmoft  compofure  decline   the   propofal,  on 

account  of  being  at  prefent  under  a  courfe  of  medicine  for  the 
cure  of  a  certain  diforder.  When  a  people  have  arrived  at  that 
point  in  the  fcale  of  politcnefs,  which  entirely  difcards  delicacy, 
the  chaftity  of  their  women  muft  be  at  a  low  ebb  ;  for  delicacy  is  the 
centinel  that  is  placed  over  female  virtue,  and  that  centinel  once 
overcome,  chaftity  is  more  than  half  conquered. 

DcUcacy  From  thcfe  obfervations,  a  queftion  of  the  moft  difficult  de- 

tTthVfemafe    termination  arlfes.     Is  female  delicacy  natural  or  artificial?    if 
thanihc  natural,   it  fliould  be  found   in  the  higheft  perfedtion  in  thofe 

ftates  where  mankind  approach  the  neareft  to  nature  ;  if  artificial, 
it  fhould  be  moft  confpicuous  in  ftates  the  moft  artificially  polifti- 
ed.  But  notwithftanding  of  what  we  related  in  the  laft  fedion, 
it  appears  to  be  regulated  by  no  general  or  fixed  law  in  either. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand  are  perhaps  as  little 
cultivated  as  any  on  the  globe,  and  yet  their  women  were 
aftiamed  to  be  feen  naked  even  at  a  diftance  by  the  Englifti.  In 
Otaheite,  where  they  are  confiderably  more  polifhed,  we  have 
already  feen  that  they  are  confcious  of  no  fuch  fhame.  "  With 
"  the  moft  innocent  look,"  fays  Hawkefworth,  "  Oberea  their 
"  queen  and  feveral  others,  on  going  to  meet  another  chief  of 
*'  the  ifland,  firft  uncovered  their  heads,  and  then  their  bodies  as 
"  low  as  the  waift.  Nor  can  privacy,"  adds  he,  "  be  much 
*'  wanted  among  a  people  who  have  not  even  an  idea  of  inde- 
"  cency,  and  who  gratify  every  appetite  and  paffion  before  wit- 
*'  nefles,  with  no  more  fenfe  of  impropriety  than  we  feel  when 
*'  we  fatisfy  our  hunger  at  the  focial  board."  V/e  have  feen  that 
in  France  and  Italy,  which  are  reckoned  the  politeft  countries  in 
Q  Europe, 
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Europe,  women  fet  themfelves  above  fliame  and  defplfe  delicacy;  C  ha  p. 
but  in  China,  one  of  the  politeft  countries  in  Afia,  and  perhaps  v-  —,-  u 
not  even  in  this  refped  behind  France  or  Italy,  the  cafe  is  quite 
otherwife  :  no  being  can  be  fo  delicate  as  a  woman,  in  her  drefs, 
in  her  behaviour  and  converfation  ;  and  (hould  fhe  ever  happen 
to  be  expofed  in  any  unbecoming  manner,  fhe  feels  with  the 
greateft  poignancy  the  awkwardnefs  of  her  fituation,  and  if  pof- 
fible  covers  her  face  that  fhe  may  not  be  known.  In  the  midft 
of  fo  many  difcordant  appearances  the  mind  is  perplexed,  and 
hardly  can  fix  upon  any  caufe  to  which  delicacy,  that  chiefefl  or- 
nament of  the  fair  fex,  can  be  afcribed  :  fhould  we  afcribe  it  to 
cuflom  only,  we  would  do  violence  to  our  own  inclinations,  as 
we  would  willingly  trace  it  to  a  nobler  fource.  In  profecuting 
this  attempt,  let  us  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  animal  creation  ; 
let  us  confider  it  attentively,  and  wherever  it  falls  under  our 
obfervation,  it  will  difcover  to  us  that  in  the  female  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  delicacy  or  coy  referve  than  in  the  male  :  is  not 
this  a  proof  that  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  creation,  the  feeds 
of  delicacy  are  more  liberally  bellowed  upon  females  than  on 
males  ?  And  do  not  the  fads  which  we  have  mentioned  prove, 
that  in  the  human  genus  thefe  feeds  require  fome  culture  to  ex- 
pand, and  flill  more  to  bring  them  to  perfedion  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  too  much  culture  adually  deftroys  them  alto- 
gether ;  as  plants  may  be  deftroyed  in  a  hotbed  by  too  much 
heat,  which  by  a  moderate  degree  of  it  would  have  arrived  to  the 
higheft  perfedion. 

Allowing  then,  that  delicacy  is  a  virtue  planted  by  the 
hand  of  nature  in  the  female  mind,  let  us  take  a  vievsr  of  the 
■progrefs  of  this  virtue,  which  makes  fo  diflinguifliing  a  part  of 

the 
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CHAP,    the  charadler  of  that  fex  whofe  hiftory  we  are  endeavourino-  to 

XVI.  -'  '^ 

' . '    elucidate. 

Proofs  of  In    the   remoteft   periods   of  which   we   have   any  hiflorical 

*  ''■  account,  we  find  that  the  women  had  a  delicacy  to  which  the 

other  fex  were  ftrangers.     Rebecca  veiled  herfelf  when  fhe  firfl: 
approached  to  Ifaac  her  future  hulband,  and  in  thofe  ages  it  would 
feem  that  even  proftitution  was  too  delicate  to  fl:iew  itfelf  openly, 
for  Tamar,  when  fhe  perfonated  an  harlot,  covered  herfelf  with 
a  veil,  which  appears  from  the  (lory  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
drefs  worn  in  thofe  days  by  women  of  that  profefTion.     Many  of 
the  fables  of  antiquity,  while  they  paint  in  the  moft  ftriking 
colours  the  profligacy  of  manners,  point  out  at  the  fame  time 
that  delicacy  was  a  latent  principle  in  the  female  mind,  which 
often  fliewed  itfelf  in  fpite  of  manners,  cuftoms,  and  every  other 
difadvantage  under  which  it  laboured.     Of  this  kind  is  the  fable 
of  A(ftseon  and  Diana.     AdcEon  being  a  famous  hunter,  was  ia 
the  woods  with  his  hounds  beating  for   fome  game,  when  acci- 
dentally fpying  Diana  and  her  nymphs  bathing  in  a  river,  he 
flole  filently  into  a  neighbouring  thicket   that  he  might  have  a 
nearer  view  of  them;  when  the  goddefs  difcovering  him,  was  fo 
affronted  at  his  audacity,  and  fo  much  afhamed  to  have  been  feen 
naked,  that  fhe„in  revenge  immediately  transformed  him  into  a 
flag,  and  fet  his  own  hounds  upon  him,  who  foon  overtook  and 
devoured  him. 

Even  among  the  Lydians,  a  people  who  were  highly  de- 
bauched, it  appears  that  female  delicacy  was  far  from  being 
totally  extinguifhed ;  Candaules,  one  of  their  kings,  being  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  was  perpetually  boafting  of 

her 
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her  charms  to  his  courtiers,  and  at  laft,  to  fatisfy  his  favourite     ^  HA  P. 

A  V  i» 

Gyges  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  the  defcriptlon,  he  took  the 
dangerous  and  Indelicate  refolution  of  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  her  naked.  To  accomplifli  this,  Gyges  was  conveyed 
by  the  king  into  a  fecret  place,  where  he  might  fee  the  queen 
drcfs  and  undrefs,  from  whence,  however,  as  he  retired,  fhe 
accidentally  fpied  him,  but  taking  no  notice  of  him  for  the  pre- 
fent,  fhe  only  fet  herfelf  to  confider  the  moft  proper  method  of 
revenging  her  injured  modefty,  and  punifhing  her  indelicate 
hufband  ;  having  refolved  how  to  proceed,  flie  fent  for  Gyges, 
and  told  him  that  as  flie  could  not  tamely  fubmit  to  the  ftain 
which  had  been  offered  to  her  honour,  fhe  infifted  that  he  fhould 
expiate  his  crime  either  by  his  own  death  or  that  of  the  king, 
that  two  men  might  not  be  living  at  the  fame  time  who  had  thus 
feen  her  in  a  flate  of  nature.  Gyges,  after  fome  fruitlefs  remon- 
ftances  performed  the  latter,  married  the  queen,  and  mounted 
the  throne  of  Lydia.  Befides  the  fables  and  hiftorical  anecdotes 
of  antiquity,  their  poets  feldom  exhibited  a  female  character  in 
its  loveliefl  form,  without  adorning  it  with  the  graces  of  modefty 
and  delicacy ;  hence  we  may  infer,  that  thefe  qualities  have  not 
only  been  always  effential  to  virtuous  women  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, but  have  been  alfo  conftantly  praifed  and  efleemed  by  men 
of  fenfibility. 

Plutarch,  in  his  treatifc,  entitled,  The  virtuous  Adions  of 
Women,  mentions  feveral  anecdotes  which  ftrongly  favour  our 
idea  of  delicacy  being  an  innate  principle  in  the  female  mind; 
the  moft  ftriking  is  that  of  the  young  women  of  Milefia,  many 
of  whom,  about  that  time  of  life,  when  nature  giving  birth  to 
reftlefs    and    turbulent    defires    infiames    the    imngination,    and 

aftonifhes 
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CHAP,    aflonifhes  the  heart  at  the  fenfation  of  wants  which  virtue  forbids 

XVI. 

V. V 1    to  gratify,  to  free  themfelves  from  the  conni£l  between  nature 

and  virtue,  laid  violent  hands  on  themfelves ;  the  contagion  be- 
coming every  day  more  general,  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  a  law  was 
made,  ordaining  that  every  one  who  committed  that  crime  fliould 
be  brought  naked  to  the  market-place  and  publicly  expofed  to 
the  people ;  and  fo  powerfully  did  the  idea  of  this  indelicate  ex- 
pofure  even  after  death  operate  on  their  minds,  that  from  thence- 
forth not  one  of  them  ever  made  an  attempt  on  her  own  life. 

inflanccsof  There  are  fo  many  evils  attending  the  lofs  of  virtue  in 
i.4cy.  -women,  and  fo  greatly  are  the  minds  of  that  fex  depraved  when 
they  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  reditude,  that  their  being 
generally  contaminated  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft 
misfortunes  that  can  befal  a  ftate,  as  it  in  time  deftroys  almoft 
every  public  virtue  of  the  men.  Hence  all  wife  legiflators,  efpe- 
cially  of  republics,  have  ftridly  enforced  upon  the  fex  a  parti- 
cular purity  of  manners  ;  and  not  fatisfied  that  they  fliould  abftain 
from  vice  only,  have  required  them  even  to  ftiun  every  appear- 
ance of  it.  Such,  in  fome  periods,  were  the  laws  of  the  Romans, 
and  fuch  were  the  effe£ts  of  thefe  laws,  that  if  ever  female  deli- 
cacy flione  forth  in  a  confpicuous  manner,  we  are  of  opinion 
it  was  among  thofe  people,  after  they  had  worn  off  much  of  the 
barbarity  of  their  firft  ages,  and  before  they  became  contaminated 
by  the  wealth  and  manners  of  the  nations  which  they  plundered 
and  fubjefled  :  then  it  was  that  we  find  many  of  their  women  fur- 
paffing  in  modefty  almoft  every  thing  related  by  fable ;  and  then 
it  was  that  their  ideas  of  delicacy  were  fo  highly  refined,  that  they 
could  not  even  bear  the  fecret  confcioufnefs  of  an  involuntary 
crime,  and  far  lefs  of  having  even  tacitly  confented  to  it.     But  as 

the 
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the  manners  as  well  as  the  a£lions  of  all  ages  are  conftantly  che-  ^  HA  p. 
quered  with  good  and  evil,  thofe  of  the  women  of  antiquity  had 
in  them  a  large  fhare  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  Of  this  nothing  can  be  a  flronger  proof  than  the  cuflom 
mentioned  by  Mofcs,  of  expofing  to  public  view  the  tokens  of  a 
bride's  virginity  on  the  morning  after  her  wedding  night,  to 
■which  we  fhall  only  add,  the  price  demanded  by  Saul  for  his 
daughter,  when  he  gave  her  to  David  in  marriage ;  a  price  the 
moft  highly  charaderiftic  of  the  indelicate  manners  of  the  times. 
The  Greeks  themfelves,  who  confidered  all  the  reft  of  the  world 
as  barbarians,  were  in  delicacy  hardly  a  few  degrees  above  the 
jnftances  juft  now  mentioned  ;  one  can  fcarcely  determine  whether 
the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  or  of  Euripides  are  the  moft 
Clocking  to  a  modeft  ear.  Martial,  and  even  Horace,  among  the 
Romans  were  fcarcely  lefs  indelicate,  but  they  flourifhed  at  Rome 
during  thefe  periods,  when  falfe  refinement  of  manaers  had 
banifhed  delicacy  as  a  filly  and  unprofitable  virtue,  and  when 
even  law  was  fo  repugnant  to  decency,  that  a  woman  taken  in 
adultery  was  proftituted  in  the  public  ftreet  to  all  comers,  who 
were  invited  by  the  ringing  of  a  bsll  to  the  abominable  cere- 
mony. 

After  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  arofe 
among  the  barbarians  an  inftitution,  which,  as  it  was  in  a  great 
mcafijre  directed  to  the  defence  and  protedion  of  women,  created  in 
them  a  dignity  and  delicacy  unknown  to  any  other  age  or  people, 
and  which  perhaps  will  ever  remain  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  unlefs  chivalry  or  feme  limilar  inftitution  be  again 
revived;  but  as  chivalry  began  to  decline,  delicacy  declined  alfo 
along  with  it,  till  at  laft  both  fexes  aflumed  a  rudenefs  of  man- 

VoL.  II.  C  ners 
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^  ^y^  ^'    ners  and  of  drefs,  which  for  feveral  centuries  difgraced  Europe, 

' * '    and  required  a  feries  of  ages  and  of  efforts  to  rub  off  and  polifli 

to  any  decent  degree  of  refinement. 

Such  as  we  have  now  feen  was  the  (late  of  delicacy  among 
the  ancients,  and  among  the  inliabitants  of  Europe ;  when  we 
leave  Europe,  and  the  colonies  fettled  by  Europeans,  we  find  it  a 
virtue  in  moft  other  places  hardly  taken  notice  of  or  cultivated  ;  we. 
Ihall  therefore  turn  our  attention  from  delicacy,  which  we  confider 
only  as  an  out-work  to  cliaftity,  an-d  make  a  few  obfervations  oa 
chaftity  itfelf.  But  as  we  have  already  fhewn  the  flate  and  fitua- 
tion  of  this  virtue  among  the  greater  part  both  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  we  fhall  not  again  enter  upon  that  fubjed,  but 
confine  ourfelves  to  pointing  out  the  various  methods  which  in; 
divers  places  and  periods  have  been,  and  ftill  are  made  ufe  of  to. 
preferve,  encourage,  and  defend  that- virtue.. 

Ofchafiity,  SucH  has  always  been  the  conftltutlon  of  human  nature,  and, 
T'd''' f '"^"  mode  of  governing,  that  the  legidators  of  every  country,  except 
fervingit.  China*,  havc  conftantly  held  out  terrors  to  hinder  from  the  com- 
miffion  of  vice,  but  feldom  or  never  offered  rewards  for  the  prac-r 
tice  of  virtue;  the  reafon  may  be,  that  the  vicious  are  few  in  num-- 
ber,  and  punilhraents  cheap ;  whereas  the  virtuous  are  manyi  and' 
premiums  fo  coftly,  that  no  government  could  afford. to  beftow  a 
reward  on  each  of  them;  and,  befides  the  moral  virtues,  not  only 
reward  us  themfelves  with  peace  of  mind  in. this  world,  but  have 
annexed  to  them  the  promifes  of  a  ftill  more  ample  reward  in  that 
which  da  to  come.     When  we.  confider  thefe  reafons,  it  is  not  fur^  - 

•The  Chmefe  not  only  punifh  vice  as  in  other  countries,  but   to  feveral  of  the  more  ex=. - 
sited  virtues,  they  annex  honoa7,  and  even  foBJStimes  pecuniary  rewards. 

6>  P'ifing^^ 
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prifing   to  find   that   chaftlty,    upon   which    all    polifhed    ftates    ^  ^ J^  P. 

A.  V  !• 

have  fet  the  highefl  value,  has  never  been  encouraged  by  any 
pofitlve  inftitution  in  its  favour;  while  its  oppofite  vice  has,  by 
every  well  regulated  government,  been  branded  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  infamy,  according  to  the  ideas  which  fuch  government 
had,  of  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  the  love 
which  it  entertained  of  reditude  and  order.  Wherever  good  laws 
are  eftabli/hed,  tending  to  enforce  a  decent  propriety  of  manners, 
every  woman,  who  deviates  from  chaftity,  forfeits  almoft  entirely 
the  fociety  of  her  own  fex,  and  of  the  mofl:  worthy  and  regidar 
part  of  ours;  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  confequence,  fhe 
forfeits  almoft  all  chance  of  entering  into  that  ftate,  which  women 
have  fo  many  natural,  as  well  as  political  reafons,  to  determine 
them  to  wifh  for  more  than  the  men ;  and  if  (he  has  any  fmall  de- 
gree of  chance  left  of  entering  Into  it,  flie  muft  do  it  with  a  part- 
ner below  her  rank  and  ftation  in  life;  and  even  thus  matched 
fhe  is  liable  to  have  the  follies  and  frailties  of  her  former  conduct 
thrown  up  to  her  on  every  occafion,  which  gives  birth  even  to  the 
flighteft  matrimonial  difference. 

These,  and  others  of  the  fame  nature,  are  the  punifliments 
which  every  wife  legiflature  has  inflidted  on  the  breach  of 
chaftity  in  unmarried  women.  We  fhall  fee  afterward,  that 
almoft  every  people,  whether  civilized  or  favage,  have  treated  this 
crime  in  married  women  with  much  greater  feverity;  fubjeding 
them  not  only  to  feveral  kinds  of  public  fhame  and  indi-^- 
nity,  but  even  to  a  variety  of  corporal,  and  often  to  capital  punifh- 
ments.  But  as  every  feverity,  and  every  punifhment,  has  been 
found  too  weak  to  prevail  againft  the  vice  of  incontinence;  efpe- 
cially  among  people  of  foft  attd  voluptuous  manners,  under  the 
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C  H  A  P.    influence  of  a  warm  fun,   and  profefling  a  religion,  which  lays  no 

A.  Vi.» 

reftraint  upon  the  palfions;  the  Eafterns,  where  thefe  caufes  imoft 
powerfully  operate,  have  time  immemorial  endeavoured  to  fecure 
the  chaftity  of  their  women,  by  eunuchs  and  confinement. 

Origin  of  At  what  period,   or  in  what  part   of  the  world,   fome  of  the 

males  of  our  fpecies  were  firft  emafculated,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  guarding  the  objects  of  the  pleafures  of  the  reft,   is  not 
perfectly  known.     The  inftitution  of  a  cuftom  fo  barbaroufly  un- 
natural, has,   by  fome,  been  attributed  to  the  infamous  Semira- 
■mis;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  more  likely  to  originate 
from  the  men  than  the  women;    and,  befides,  we  have  reafon  to 
beleive,  that  it  was  invented  long  before  the  time  of  Semiramis ; 
for  Mofes,  in  his  code  of  legiflation,  exprefsly  prohibits  eunuchs 
from  entering  into  the  congregation  ;    and  Manetho  fays,  that  the 
father  of  Sefoftris,    who  lived   near    two   hundred   years   before 
Mofes,  was  aiTaffinated  by  his  eunuchs.     In  the  days  of  Samuel, 
it  feems  to  have  been  a  general  cuftom  for  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tions, who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ifraelites,  to  have 
eunuchs;  for  we  find  this  prophet,    among  the  other  reafons  that 
he  made  ufe  of  to  difl"uade  his  people  from  chufing  a  king,  telling 
them,   "  that  he  would  take  their  eunuchs  to  guard  his  women." 
The  nature  of  our  undertaking  does   not  permit  us  to  enquire, 
how  it  was  firft  difcovered  that  emafculation  would  fit  men  for  the 
defpicable  employments   to   which    fuch   mutilated  beings  have 
generally  been  deftined:    it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  obferve,  that  all 
the  voluptuous  nations  of  the  Eaft  have  conftantly  confidered  fuch 
beings,  as  fo  envious  of  the  joys,  which  themfelves  were  inca- 
pable of  tafting,   that  they  would  exert  every  power  to  hinder 
others  from  tafting  them  alfo  ;  and  hence  have  fixed  upon  them 

as 
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as  the  mod  proper  guardians  of  female  chaftity :  nor  has  their  ^  h^a  p 
choice  been  improperly  made;  for  thefe  wretches,  lofing  every 
tender  feeling  for  the  other  fex,  along  with  the  power  of  en- 
joying them,  to  Ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  jealous  mafters, 
not  only  debar  them  from  every  fpecies  of  pleafurc,  under  pre- 
tence of  hindering  them  from  that  which  is  unlawful ;  but  treat 
them  too  often  with  the  utmoft  feverity. 

While  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  have  been  the 
moft  unfettled,  and  fubject  to  the  moft  frequent  and  fudden  revo- 
lutions, the  manners  and  cuftoms,  like  the  mountains  and  rocks 
of  the  country,  have  been,  time  immemorial,  permanent  and 
unchangeable;  and,  at  this  day,  exhibit  nearly  the  fame  ap- 
pearance that  they  did  in  the  patriarchal  ages ;  nor  have  thefe 
cuftoms  in  any  thing  remained,  more  fixed  and  unalterable, 
than  in  the  ufe  of  eunuchs  :  every  Eaftern  potentate,  and  every 
other  perfon  who  can  defray  the  expence,  employs  a  number 
of  thofe  wretches  to  fuperlntend  his  feraglio,  and  guard  the 
chaftity  of  his  women  ;  not  only  from  every  rude  invader,  but 
alfo  from  the  effcdls  of  female  aflbciation  and  intrigue :  nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  confider  that  into  the  wo- 
men of  this  country  are  inftillcd  no  virtuous  principles  to  enable 
them  to  defend  themfelves;  that  the  men  are  taught  by  fafhion 
and  prompted  by  reftraint  to  attack  them  as  often  as  they  have 
opportunity  ;  that  the  women  may  therefore  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  regard  to  the  men,  as  the  defencelefs  animals 
of  the  field  are  to  the  bcafts  of  prey  which  provv'l  around  them  ; 
and  that  on  thefe  accounts,  while  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the 
country  remains  unaltered,  to  guard  the  fex  by  this  fpecies  of 
8  neutral 
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^  x'x-i  ^*  ^^^'^''^^  beings,  may  not  be  fo  unncccflary  as  \ve  in  this  country 
V— V— ^    are  apt  to  confider  it. 

Confipemcnt  There  is  in  the  human  mind,  a  reludance  at  fharing  with  an- 
.ics  origin.'  other  what  we  think  neceflary  for  ourfelves,  or  what  we  greatly 
love  and  admire;  hence,  perhaps,  arofe  the  cuftom  of  fencing  a 
field  round  with  a  ditch  or  a  wall  ;  and  hence  alfo,  that  of  fe- 
curing  women  by  confinement,  and  guarding  them  by  eunuchs. 
At  what  period  of  the  world,  or  in  what  part  of  it,  women  were 
firft  put  under  confinement,  is  uncertain  ;  we  have,  however, 
fome  reafons  to  believe,  they  were  fo  ufed  among  the  Phi- 
liflines  as  early  as  the  patriarchal  ages  ;  and  even  among  the  pa- 
triarchs themfelves,  we  are  told  that  the  women  had  apartments 
in  the  back  parts  of  the  tents,  into  which  it  would  feem  that  the 
men,  or  at  leaft  ftrangers,  were  never  allowed  to  enter,  and  to 
which  the  women  retired  when  any  ftranger  approached.  But 
though  there  might  be  fome  reftraint  upon  the  fex  in  thefe  ages, 
it  did  certainly  not  amount  to  abfolute  confinement;  for  we  are 
informed,  that  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  them  vperc  employed 
in  the  fields,  and  went  out  of  the  cities  in  the  evenings  to  draw 
water  ;  and  though  feparate  apartments  were  contrived  in  the 
back  parts  of  the  tents  for  the  women,  as  we  have  no  account  of 
their  being  confined  to  them,  it  is  probable,  that  they  ferved  ra- 
ther as  retreats  for  decency,  than  as  places  of  imprifonment. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  women  among  the  Ifraelites ;  nor  do 
they  feem  to  have  wanted  their  liberty  at  this  time  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  ftory  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar ; 
and  in  a  fubfequent  period  from  that  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 

was 
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was  going  with  her  train  of  attending  nymphs  to  bathe  in  the    chap, 
Nile,  when  (he  found  Mofes.  among  the  reeds. 

Were  we  to  reafon  from  principles  only  on  the  origin  of 
female  confinement,   we  would   mofl  naturally  derive   it  from 
jealoufy  ;  if  we  reafon  from  fa£ls,  it  may  have  arifen  from  expe-^ 
rience  of  the  little  fecurity  there  was  for  the  chaflity  of  a  weak 
and  helplefs  woman,  in  the  ages  of  rudenefs  and  lawlefs  barba- 
rity ;  thus  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rape  of  Jacob's  daughter 
by  the  Sechemites  induced  that  patriarch  to  caufe  all  his  own  wo- 
men and  thofe  of  his  dependents  to  be  fhui  up,  left  another  accident 
of  the  fame  nature  fhould  befal  any  of  them.    The  rapes  of  lo,  and 
of  Proferpine,   gave  birth  perhaps  to  the   confinement  of  women 
among  the  Greeks,  and  fimilar  misfortunes  might  be  followed  by 
ftmilar  confequences  among  other  nations.     But  whether  the  con- 
finement of  women  originated  from  the  rape  of  Dinah,  we  pretend 
not  to  determine  ;  of  this,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  in  length 
of  time  it  became  a  cuftom  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  among  their 
neighbours.     King  David  had  his  wives  confined  ;  for  we  are  told 
that  they  went  up  to  the  houfe-top  to  fee  him  march  out  againft 
his  fon  Abfalom,  which  at  this  day  is  all  the  liberty  allowed  the 
women  of  the  Eaft,  when  they  wifh  to  be  indulged  with  the 
fight  of  any  public  proceflion  or  fliow. 

But  though  the  women  of  kings  were  at  this  period  generally 
fhut  up,  it  would  feem  that  thofe  of  private  perfons  enjoyed  more 
liberty;  for  the  fame  David  fent  and  brought  the  wife  of  Uriah 
to  hlsrhoufe,  which  all  the  authority  with  which  he  }was  inverted 
could  not  have  done  without  a  tumult,  had  (lie  been  as  flridly 
guarded,  and  the  perfons  of  women  as  facred  and  inviolable  as 

they 
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CHAP,    thev  are  now  In  the  Eaft.     "When  we  come  to  the  hiftory  of  Solo- 
XVI. 

mon,  we  have  plain  accounts  of  a  feraglio  for  the  confinement  of 

his  women ;  and  in  that  of  Ahafuerus,  king  of  Perfia,  we  learn 

that  his  feraglio  was  conftituted  not  only  on  a  plan  of  the  fevered 

confinement,    but   alfo  of  the  moft   voluptuous   fenfuality.      It 

would  be  needlefs  to  trace  this  cuftom  downward  to  later  periods, 

as  it  is  well  known  that  it  became  the  common  praflice  of  almoft 

all  nations  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who,  perhaps,  were  the 

firft  people  who  totally  difcarded  it. 
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CHAP.      XVII. 

The  fame  Subje^  continued. 

TH  E  fame  caufes  which  at  firft  introduced  particular  man-    chap. 
xvir 
ners  and  cuftoms,  are  not  always  the  only  ones  which 

continue  or  augment  them  ;  thus  though  feraglios  and  harams 
for  the  confinement  of  women  probably  originated  from  jealoufy 
or  from  the  danger  of  expofing  weak  and  defencelefs  beauty  to 
men  heated   with  luft  and  unreftrained  by  law,   yet  they  foOQ 
after  became  an  article  of  luxury  and  oflentation.     The  Afiatic 
monarchs  and  grandees  vied  with  each  other  in  having  the  moft 
numerous  and  beautiful   fet   of  women,    which   conferred   upon 
their  mafter  a  luftre  and  dignity  of  the  fame  nature  as  in  modern 
times    we  fuppofe   we  obtain    by  a   fplendid    equipage    and    a 
numerous  retinue ;  but  the  Afiatics  carried  this  matter  flill  far- 
ther, and  not  content  with  having  fuch  a  number  of  women  in 
their  poffeflion,  they  made  ufe  of  them  to  add  to  the  long  lift  of 
high-founding  titles,  of  which  the  Eafterns  are  fo  exceedingly 
fond.     The  king  of  Bifnagar,   among  the  reft  of  his  pompous 
titles,  is  ftyled  the  hufband  of  a  thoufand  wives.   In  this  country, 
where  we  are  accuftomed  to  make  a  fliow  and  parade  of  every  thing 
which  we  imagine  gives  a  luftre   to  our  rank,  or  an  addition  to 
our  fame,  we  cannot  conceive  what  dignity  an  Eaftern  can  derive 
from  a  number  of  beauties,  while  they  are  fecluded  from  every 
mortal  eye  but  his  own  ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  difplaying  of 
thefe  in  all  their  charms  that  gives  him  this  dignity  j  it  is  only 
Vol.  II.  D  neceffary 
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CHAP,    neceffary  to  have  it  known  that  they  are  in  his  feraglio,  as  it 
u.-^— ^    is  in  this  country  not  requifite  that  a  mifer  fhould  fliew  his  ftorc 

to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  but  only  that  it  be  known 

that  he  has  it  in  pofleffion. 

In  juftificatlon  of  feraglios  and  harams  it  has  been  by  fome 
alleged,  that  they  are  not  fo  much  places  of  confinement  as  of 
voluntary  retreat  from  the  rudenefs  and  indecorum  of  the  men : 
but  thofe  who  argue  in  this  manner  muft  be  but  ill  acquainted 
with  the  hlflory  of  the  Eaft,  and  lefs  with  human  nature ;  for 
we  cannot  fuppofe  it  confiftent  with  thofe  ideas  and  feelings  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  that  women  fhould  voluntarily  (hut  up 
and  feclude  themfelves  from  all  the  pleafures  of  liberty,  and  of 
focial  life,  from  the  hope  and  joy  of  public  admiration,  without 
any  other  recom pence  than  a  fmall  fliare  of  the  favours  of  one 
man.  Every  human  being  has  by  nature  an  equal  right  to  per- 
fonal  liberty,  and  none  feem  more  tenacious  of  this  right  than 
the  rude  and  uncultivated ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  firft 
efforts  to  confine  women  were  refilled  with  all  their  ftrength  and 
cunning ;  but  the  flruggle  proving  ineffe£l:ual,  cuftom  at  laft 
ftamped  the  fanilion  of  juRice  upon  what  was  at  firft  only  an 
illegal  exertion  of  power;  and  now  the  fex,  almoft  over  half  the 
world,  tamely  fubmit  to  be  imprifoned  like  criminals,  only  be- 
caufe  force  and  cuftom  have.barbaroufly  combined  againft  their 
liberty. 

Confinement        If  jcaloufy  was   the  Original   fource  of  female  confinement, 

unlawful  ex-     whcn  a  wifc  really  gave  her  hulhand  caufe  to  he  jealous,  he  had 

pcvm,^  at  leaft  a  tolerable  pretence  for  fliutting  her  up;  but   to  imprifon 

wives  in  general,  becaufe  fome  of  them  were  found  unfaithful,  or 

young 
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young  women  in  general,  becaufe  upon  feme  few  individuals  a  rape     ^  ^^'^  ^' 
had  been  committed,  was  a  ftrange  and  unlawful  exertion  of  power. 
The  learned  Montefquieu,  in  endeavouring  tojuftifythis  exer- 
tion, fays,  "  That  fuch  is  the  force  of  climate  in  fubliming  the  ' 
"  paffions  to  an  ungovernable  height  in  countries  where  women 
*'  are  confined,  that  were  they  allowed   their  liberty,  the  attack 
"  upon   them  would   always  be  certain,  and   the  refiftance   no- 
"  thing."     Allowing   to   this   reafoning   all   its   force,   does   not 
juftice  demand  that  the  attacker  rather  than  the  attacked  fliould 
be  confined  ?  But  we  venture  to  affirm,  though  in  contradidion 
to  fo  celebrated  a  genius,  that  fuch  reafoning  is  not  founded  on 
nature ;  for  this  fo  much  dreaded  attack,  and  this  feeble  refifl:- 
ance,    are  neither  of  them  the  effed:  of  climate  only,   but  of 
reftraint  alfo,  and  would  take  place  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  in 
Lapland   as   in  Afia,    were    the    fexes   there   as    carefully   kept 
afunder,  and  were  there  no  other  fecurity  for  virtue  but  want  of 
opportunity  to  be  vicious;  for  fuch  plainly  is  the  difpofition  of 
human  nature,  that  the  greater  the  obftacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  gratification,   the  greater  are  the  efforts  to  overcome  them ; 
hence  a  woman  who  is  malked  or  veiled  more  ftrongly  attrads 
our  attention,  than  one  who  is  clothed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
becaufe,  in  the  former  cafe,  we  only  fee  a  fmall  part  of  her  charms, 
and  creative  fancy  forms  the  moft  extravagant  idea  of  all  that 
is  hid  :  hence,  alfo,  men  and  women  perpetually  kept  afunder 
are  for  ever  brooding  over  the  joys  they  would  have  tafted  in  the 
company  of  each  other,  and  on  this  account,  a  man  who  perhaps 
in  his   whole    life  never  has    an    opportunity  of   being    alone 
with  one  of  the  other  fex,  if  fuch  an  opportunity  Ihould  per- 
chance happen,  never  fails  to  make  ufe  of  it  by  attacking  her 
virtue  J  whereas  were  he  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of  this 
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CHAP,  nature,  his  fancy  would  be  lefs  heated,  he  would  fet  lefs  value 
»  — .-.— ^  upon  them,  and  ufe  them  with  more  moderation.  Thefe  in- 
ferences are  much  ftrengthened  by  the  following  fads :  A  native 
of  China,  who  lately  refided  fome  years  in  England,  acknow- 
ledged, that,  for  fome  time  after  he  arrived  here,  he  had  much 
difficulty  in  reftraining  himfelf  from  attacking  every  woman 
with  whom  he  was  left  alone;  and  a  Nun  who  had  efcaped  from 
a  convent  imagined  that  every  man  who  had  an  opportunity 
would  aflault  her  virtue,  and  though  fhe  had  no  inclination  to 
have  yielded,  even  fometimes  felt  a  fecret  chagrin  that  fhe  was 
difappointed. 

Reafon  of  In  civiUzed  nations,  where  the  principles  of  morality  are  culti- 

wives".'"^         vated,  when  a  mutual  compafl  has  been  entered  into  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  to  abide  by  each  other,  the  faith  of  this  wo- 
man, and  the  fenfe  of  the  obligation  (he  has  laid  herfelf  under, 
are  confidered  as  the  fecurities  of  her  virtue,  without  the  ufe  of 
any  reflriiftive  methods.     This  compad,  however,  is  commonly 
a  mutual  one  ;  whereas  in  countries  where  women  are  confined, 
the  compad  entered  into  between  hufband  and  wife,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  compad,  is  only  an  ad  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
hufband  and  parents  of  the  bride,  and  of  paffive  obedience  on 
her  part.     The  hufband,  therefore,  has  no  great  reafon  to  exped 
that  fhe  will  pay  the  fame  regard  to  this  compad,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  all  parties;  fenfible  on 
this  account,  that  her  mind  may  be  differently  difpofed  of  from 
her  body,  he  fecures  the  latter  by  perpetual  confinement ;  which 
is  all  he  can  do.     But  this  mode  of  treating  women  is  the  vilefl 
indignity  that  can  be  offered  to  human  beings,  as  it  prefuppofes 
them  neither  endowed  with  virtue  nor  free  agency,  and  places 

them 
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them  in  the  fame  point  of  view  with  an  unoccupied  field,  which  ^  H^A  P, 
yields  itfelf  indifferently  to  the  pofleflion  of  any  one,  who   will    '—    "-    * 
beat  the  pains  to  fecureand  fence  it.     It  likewife  prefuppofes  the 
men  to  be  with  regard  to  the  women,  what  they  are  to  the  wild 
beafts  of  the  field,  abfolutely  mafters  of  every  one  whom  they  can 
lay  hold  ot  and  detain  in   their  cuftody.     Ideas  which  we  repro- 
bate as  inconfiftent   with   human  nature,  when    not  warped  by 
cuftom,  or  led  aftray  by  art. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  what  we  love- and  admire,  and  Reafons  why 
what,  on  thefe  accounts,  we  cannot  fuffer  to  fee  in  the  company  feidom  keep 
of  others,  we  fhould  be  as  much  as  poffible  in  company  with  thdr'wonKn, 
ourfelves ;  but  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe  with  the  Afiatics  :  though 
they  will  not  allow  their  women  the  company  of  other  men,  they 
are  feidom  with  them  themfelves  :  fuch  a  condu(3:   is,  doubtlefs, 
one  of  thefe  inconfiftenciea- which  too  frequently  mark  the  charac-- 
terofman;  nor  is  it  lefs  inconfiftent,  that  one  of  the  principal 
enjoyments  of  the  paradife  promifed  by  Mahomet,  Ihould  confift 
ia  the  company  of  beautiful  women;  while,  in  this  world,    the 
mullelmen  fcarcely  ever  keep  any  company  with  the  fex.     But  we 
are  to  confider,  that  where  women  are,  from  their  infancy,  con- 
fined as  prifoners,  they  muft  be  ignorant  almoft  of  every  thing  ;  ■ 
and,  confequently,  but  ill  qualified  for  the  pleafures   of  converfa- 
tion  and  of  company  ;  and  hence  they  are  never  treated  as  rational  ' 
companions,  nor  as  equals  ;  but  as  inferiors  and  Children.     The 
Perfian  women,  according  to  Sir  John  Chardin,  are  not  even  con- 
fulted  in  the  choice  of  their  own  clothes,  nor  in  the  propriety  of 
their  having  new  ones  ;  but  are  furnifiied  with  fuch  as  are  thought ' 
neceflary  for  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  treat  children. 
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CHAP.       In  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa, 

XVIF 

.  -_.  the  monarchs,  having  an  abfolute  power,  generally  take  from 
their  fubjeds  by  force,  fuch  women  as  they  find  handfome,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  rank,  or  their  being  married  or  fingle. 
The  Grand  Signior  has  a  tribute  of  young  girls  annually  paid  to 
him  by  the  Greeks,  and  fome  other  of  his  tributary  provinces  ; 
thefe  are  placed  in  apartments  of  the  palace,  which  are  feparated 
from  all  intercourfe  with  the  reft,  and  are  called  the  Seraglio ; 
where  they  are  guarded  in  the  ftrideft  manner  by  eunuchs.  The 
gardens  of  this  feraglio,  which  are  fenced  with  high  walls,  and 
planted  with  rows  of  trees,  to  obftrud  the  fight,  are  the  utmoft 
limits  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  go;  except  -when  fome  of 
them  are  carried  along  with  their  matter,  if  he  makes  any  excur- 
fion,  or  goes  to  war  againft  an  enemy;  in  which  cafe,  they  are 
placed  in  clofe  machines,  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  as  much  hid 
as  if  in  the  inmoft  recefl"es  of  the  feraglio. 

Of  Harams.  BESIDES  the  feraglio  of  the  fultan,  private  perfons  have  apart- 
ments in  their  houfes,  where  they  confine  their  women,  called 
Harams.  The  Haram  is  in  Turkey,  as  it  was  in  ancient  Greece  ; 
always  in  the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  and  all  the  windows  of  it 
look  into  the  garden.  The  apartments  of  the  ladies,  when  the 
hufband  can  afford  it,  are  always  elegantly  furniftied  after  their 
manner  ;  and  they  want  nothing  to  make  life  comfortable  but  fo- 
ciety  :  they  have  numbers  of  beautiful  female  flaves  to  attend  them, 
who  divert  them  with  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  dancing, 
and  other  amufements.  In  thefe  Harams,  women  are  not  fo 
clofely  confined  as  in  the  feraglio  ;  they  are  fometimes  fuffered  to 
go  out ;  but  then  they  muft  always  be  veiled  and  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  long  robe,  called  a  forigee  ;  which  no  woman 
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of  any  rank  is  allowed  to  appear  in  the  ftreet  without;  and  which    ^  ^  ]\  ^- 

is  fo  exadly  alike  in  all,    tliat  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  diftin-    ' ^ — — ' 

guifh  the  features  or  perfon  of  one  woman  from  another.  The 
mod  jealous  hufband  cannot  know  even  his  own  wife;  and  no 
man  dare  touch,  or  follow  a  woman  in  the  ftreet ;  fo  that  the  con- 
finement of  the  women  at  Conftantlnoplc  is  not  fo  rigid  as  fome 
of  our  travellers  would  make  us  believe. 

In  a  variety  of  parts  of  the  Mogul  empire,  when  the  women  Earternwo- 
are  carried  abroad,  they  are  put  into  a  kind  of  machine,  like  a  concealed  on 
chariot,  and  placed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  or  in  covered  fedan  ^J°"''"*y- 
chairs,  and  furrounded  by  a  guard  of  eunuchs,  and  armed  men^ 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  ftranger  would  rather  fuppofe  the  caval- 
cade to  be  carrying  fome  defperate  villain  to  execution,  than  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  intrigues  or  efcape  of  a  defencelefs  woman. 
At  home  the  fex  are  covered  with  gauze  veils,  which  they  dare 
not  take  off  in  the  prefenee  of  any  man,  except  their  hufband,  or 
fome  near  relation.  Over  the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  and  in  fome 
places  of  Africa,  women  are  guarded  by  eunuchs,  made  incapable 
of  violating  their  chaftity.  In  Spain,  where  the  natives  are  the 
defcendants  of  the  Africans ;  and  whofe  jealoufy  is  not  lefs  ftrong 
than  that  of  their  anceftors;  they,  for  many  centuries,  made  ufe 
of  padlocks  to  fecure  the  chaftity  of  their  women ;  but  finding 
thefe  ineffeclual,  they  had  recourfe  to  old  women,  called  Gou- 
vernantes.  It  had  been  difcovered,  that  men  deprived  of  their 
virility,  did  not  fometimes  guard  female  virtue  fo  ftriftly,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  bribed  to  allow  another  a  tafte  of  thefe  pleafures 
they  themfelves  were  incapable  of  enjoying.  The  Spaniards,  fen- 
fible  of  this,  imagined,  that  vindi<ftive  old  women  were  more 
likely  to  be  incorruptible;    as  envy  would  ftimulate  them  to  pre- 
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CHAP,    vent  the  young  from  enjoying  thofe  pleafures,  which  they  them- 

I       ,-  _'    felves  had  no  longer  any  chance  for;   but  all  powerful  gold  foon 

overcame  even  this  obftacle  ;  and  the  Spaniards,   at  prefent,  feem 

to  give  up  all  reftridive  methods,  and  to  truft  the  virtue  of  their 

women  to  good  principles,  inftead  of  rigour  and  hard  ufage. 

Various  me-         Where  there  is  no  public  virtue  to  confide  in,  befides  the  me- 
thods of  fe-  1  ,  r  r  1       L 

caring  female  thods  of  Ducnuas,  locks,  eunuchs,  and  conhnement,  leveral  others 
chaflity.  j^^^g  j^^gj^^   ^^^  ^jjj  ^j.g^  pradifed  in  different  countries,  to  pre- 

ferve  female  chaftity.  Mr.  More  relates  a  fmgular  method  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa ;  it  is  a  figure  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
man,  and  dreffed  in  a  long  coat,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
on  its  head  a  large  tuft  of  ftraw :  into  this  figure,  which  is  ufually 
about  nine  feet  high,  a  man  is  introduced,  who  makes  it  walk  along, 
fpeak  what  he  pleafes,  or  make  fuch  a  horrid  and  frightful  noife, 
as  he  thinks  will  beft  anfwer  his  purpofe.  This  figure  is  kept 
carefully  concealed  by  the  men,  and  never  comes  abroad  but  in 
the  night,  when  they  want  to  fettle  fome  difpute  with,  or  frighten 
the  women  into  chaftity  and  obedience.  They  perfuade  the  wo- 
men, that  it  knows  every  thing ;  they  refer  every  thing  to  its 
decifion,  and  it  always  decides  in  favour  of  the  men;  but  this  is 
not  all,  it  has  a  power  of  inflidting  punifhments  on  female  delin- 
quents, which  it  frequently  does,  by  ordering  them  to  be  whipped. 
They  are  taught  to  believe,  that  it  is  particularly  ofi"ended  with 
them  when  they  violate  their  chaftity  ;  a  crime  which  it  will  cer- 
tainly difcover,  and  as  certainly  punifh.  As  foon  as  they  hear  it 
coming,  they  generally  run  away  and  hide  themfelves;  but  are 
obliged  by  their  hufbands  to  return,  though  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, to  its  prefence,  and  to  do  or  iulfer  whatever  it  pleafes  to 
3  order 
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order  them.     How  defpicable  muft  the   underftandiiig  of  thefe    chap. 

women  be,  if  they  are  really  thus  deceived  by  fo  bungling  a    ' v— — ' 

trick. 

In  almoft  all  countries,  where  female  chaftity  has  been  an  ob- 
ject much  regarded,  fome  methods  have  been  contrived  to  awa- 
ken the  fears  of  the  incontinent,  as  well  as  to  flatter  and  reward 
the  hopes  of  thofe  who  perfevered  in  virtue ;  even  the  Jewifh 
legiflator,  not  thinking  that  the  pofitive  laws  he  had  enaded 
againft  unchaflity,  and  the  punifhments  he  had  annexed  to  them, 
were  fully  ftrong  to  overcome  every  vicious  inclination,  inftituted 
a  mode  of  alarming  their  fears  of  a  difcovery,  even  when  fuch 
difcovery  was  above  the  power  of  moral  agency :  this  was  the 
waters  of  jealoufy,  which  a  hufband,  who  fufpeded  the  fidelity 
of  his  wife,  obliged  her,  with  fome  folemn  ceremonies,  to  drink; 
and  which  {he  firmly  believed  would  make  her  belly  to  fwell,  and 
her  thigh  to  rot,  if  (he  was  guilty.  When  fuch  was  her  belief, 
and  when  the  hufband  had  it  conftantly  in  his  power  to  put  her  to 
the  dreadful  trial,  a  barrier  was  thereby  formed  againft  unchaftity, 
ftronger  than  all  the  other  laws  human  and  divine;  and  yet  not 
fo  ftrong,  but  it  was  frequently  by  thefe  daring  women  over- 
leaped and  difregarded. 

Where  jealoufy  is  the  ruling  paflion,  and  the  men  have  no 
ideas  that  the  incontinence  of  their  women  can  be  reftrained  by 
principle,  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punifhment; 
and  where  the  unfettled  manner  in  which  they  live,  does  not  al- 
low them  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  fex  under  confinement ; 
they  pradife  other  methods  of  a  moft  defpicable  and  odious  na- 
ture, to  fecure  the  body,  regardlefs  perhaps  how  much  the  mind 
Vol.  II.  E  be 
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CHAP,    be  contaminated.      As    foon    as    a   female   child  is  born,   they 

unite  by  a  kind  of  future  thefe  parts  which  nature  has  feparated, 

leaving    juft  fpace  enough   for    the    natural  difcharges ;    as  the 

child  grows,  the  parts  adhere  fo  clofely,  that  at  marriage  they 

are  obliged  to  be  feparated  by  an  incifion.    Sometimes  they  only 

make  ufe  of  a  ring,  and  the  married  women  as  well  as  the  virgins 

are  fubje<Sl   to  this  outrage ;   with  this  difference   only,  that  the 

ring  worn  by  the  young  women  cannot  be  taken  off,  whereas 

that  of  the  married  women  has  a  kind  of  padlock,   of  which  the 

hufband  keeps  the  key.    This  cuftom  obtains  almoft  in  every  part 

of  Arabia,  but  is  mofl  generally  pra£tifed  in  that  part  of  it  known 

by  the  name  of  Petrsea.     The  ancient  Germans,  and  feveral  other 

northern  nations,  fenfable  that  chaftity  was  moft  likely  to  be  pre- 

ferved  inviolate  by  a  decency  of  behaviour  between  the  two  fexes  ; 

and  fuppofing  that  this  decency  could  not  be  properly  maintained 

where   familiarity  was  allowed,  prohibited   the  men  even  from 

touching  the  women,  and  laid  a  fine  upon  them  according  to  the 

part  touched  ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  we  find  that  there  were  laws 

of  this  nature  even  fo  late  as  the  ninth  century. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  furvey  the  various  methods  made 
ufe  of  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  accomplifh  the  fame 
end.  In  Poland,  the  chaftity  of  young  girls  is  endeavoured  to  be 
fecured  by  a  contrivance  hardly  lefs  Angular,  though  not  fo  hu- 
miliating as  fome  of  thefe  we  have  now  mentioned :  mofl  of  the 
young  women  belonging  to  the  peafants  have  little  bells  faflened 
to  various  parts  of  their  cloaths,  to  give  notice  to  their  mothers 
and  other  female  guardians  where  they  go,  that  thofe  may  al- 
ways have  it  in  their  power  to  detedt  them  fhould  they  attempt 
to  intrigue  or  fecrete  themfelves  from  their  view.     Where  wo- 
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men  are  no  farther  regarded  than  as  the  means  of  gratifying  ^  ^ J^  ^' 
animal  love,  methods  like  the  foregoing  may  be  neceflary,  or 
at  leaft  attended  with  little  mifchief  to  fociety  or  the  peace  of 
individuals ;  but  where  they  are  intended  for  the  more  exalted  pur- 
pofes  of  being  friends  and  companions,  they  fhould  be  managed 
in  a  very  different  manner.  Locks,  fpies,  and  bodily  reftridtions 
then  become  highly  improper,  as  they  tend  only  to  debafe  their 
minds,  corrupt  their  morals,  and  render  them  defpicable ;  cir- 
cumftances  which  ought  to  be  guarded  againfl  with  the  utmoft 
attention,  as,  where  the  mind  is  debafed  and  contaminated,  the 
body  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  preferving. 

In  all  countries  v?here  the  religion  of  Rome  is  eftablifhed, 
chaftity,  and  every  female  virtue  which  has  any  relation  to  it, 
are  endeavoured  to  be  preferved  by  the  artifice  of  auricular  con- 
feffion ;  the  inftitutors  of  which  probably  imagined,  that  unchaf- 
tity  was  a  crime  which  female  delicacy  would  never  allow  any 
•woman  to  divulge ;  and  as  damnation  v^as  infallibly  annexed  to 
the  concealing  any  crime  from  the  father  confeflbr,  it  was  confe- 
quently  a  crime  which  no  woman  would  ever  commit.  But  how- 
ever well  contrived  this  plan  may  appear,  experience  has  fully 
demonftrated  its  futility,  and  that  the  profeiTors  of  the  catho- 
lic religion,  notwithftanding  this  additional  impediment  in  the 
way  of  incontinence,  are  in  that  refped  nearly  on  a  footing  with 
the  reft  of  their  neighbours,  who  have  no  fuch  ftumbling- 
block  in  their  way. 

This  inftitution  of  auricular  confeffion,  in  the  light  which  wc 
have  juft  now  confidered  it,  lays  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  un- 
chaflity,  by  expofing  it   to  public  lliame,  which  in  all  civilized 
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c  H  A^i'-  countries  is  one  of  the  flrongeft  paflions  which  mark  the  female 
charader.  But  women  are  now  become  too  cunning  to  fall  into 
the  fnare ;  and  while  their  anions  of  this  kind  remain  private,  it 
is  prefumable  they  feldom  confefs  them.  But  as  the  expofure  to 
public  fhame  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  methods  of  laying  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  fex,  the  laws  of  fociety,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
religious  inftitutlons,  have  availed  themfelves  of  it,  and  made  it, 
among  every  poliflied  people,  one  of  the  feverefl:  parts  of  the  pu- 
nilhment  to  which  the  female  delinquent,  who  has  departed  from 
the  path  of  rectitude,  is  expofed  ;  and  confequently  one  of  the 
greateft  obftacles  which  can  be  thrown  in  the  road  to  unchaftity. 
This  appears  from  the  conduct  of  the  women  of  Iceland,  when  the 
public  fhame  attending  incontinency  was  fufpended  on  the  fol- 
lowing occafion.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feven,  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  having  died  of  a 
contagious  dlftemper,  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  repeople 
the  country  in  a  more  expeditious  manner  than  the  common  rules 
of  procreation  admitted  of,  made  a  law,  authorifing  all  young 
women  to  have  each  fix  baftards,  without  being  expofed  to  any 
fhame,  or  fuffering  the  lois  of  reputation.  This  fucceeded  beyond 
the  expedation  of  the  monarch  j  and  the  young  women  employed 
themfelves  fo  feduloufly  in  the  affair  of  population,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  abrogate  the  law,  left  the  country 
fhould  be  overftocked  with  inhabitants,  and  that  fenfe  of  fhame  an- 
nexed to  unchaftity,  fo  much  obliterated  from  the  female  breaft,  that 
neither  law  nor  cuftom  would  be  able  afterwards  to  revive  it.  Were 
it  not  almoft  felf-evident  to  every  one,  that  this  public  fhame  at- 
tending female  indifcretion,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  fe- 
cure  their  chaftity,  we  might  prove  it  more  fully  from  ot  her  cir- 
cumftances.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  in  thofe 
8  countries 
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countries  where  no  fhame  is  fixed  to  any  adion,  there  is  no  public     chap. 

A  V  11> 

chaftlty ;  and  that  this  virtue  flouriflies  the  moft,  where  its  con- 
trary vices  are  branded  with  the  greateft  degree  of  infamy. 

But  this  pubUc  fhame  Is  only  one  of  the  many  methods  which 
we  in  this  country  make  ufe  of  to  fecure  the  chaftlty  of  the  fex. 
We  call  religion  and  morality  to  our  aid ;  religion  holds  out  in  the 
one  hand  rewards  of  a   moft  glorious  nature,  and  punlfliments 
not  lefs  dreadful  in  the  other.     Morality  points  out  how  much 
the  order,  peace,  and  good  government  of  fociety  are  influenced 
by  female  chaftlty  ;  and  how  each  of  them  are  unhinged  and 
deftroyed  by  Incontinence.      Honour,   likewife,   comes  in   as  an 
auxiliary,  and  holds  up  to  their  view  the  luftre  and  reputation 
which  themfelves  and  their  families  derive  from  their  decency  and 
regularity  of  conduct,   and  the  ftaln  and  infamy  they  bring  upon 
both  by  lewdnefs  and  debauchery.     Thus  terrified  by  fhame,  by 
the  lofs  of  fociety,  and  by  the  forfeiting  all  chance  of  a  hufband 
fuitable  to  their  rank,   and  encouraged  by  religion,  by  morality, 
and  honour,  we   truft  fuch  women  as  have  arrived  at  the  years 
of  difcretion  to  themfelves,   and  experience  fully   demonftrates, 
that  we  place  not  our  truft  improperly;  and  that  thofe  methods 
are  far  more  prevalent  than  locks,  bars,  eunuchs,  and' all  the  other 
barbarous  expedients  that  have  been  fallen  upon,  by  nations  who 
have  not  attained  to  fenfibility  enough  to  clap  the  padlock  on  the 
female  mind  inftead  of  the  body.     But  though  we  fufFer  women 
of  experience  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  own  virtue,  over  the 
young  and  the  giddy  who  have  not   attained  to  that  degree  of 
reafon  requifite  for  governing  their  palTions,    nor  to   that  expe- 
rience fufiiclent  to  direiTt  them  in  the  choice  of  a  hufband,  cuftom 
has  placed  mothers,   and  other  female  relations,   who  by  time 

and 
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C  H  A  P,    and  obrervation  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  world, 

' , '    whereby  they  are  enabled  to  fleer  their  young  pupils  with  fafety 

over  the  dangerous  rocks  of  youthful  paflion  and  inexperience. 

Different  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  and  northern  regions  of  the 

fecuring  globc  are  in  nothing  more  diftingulfhable  from  each  other  than 

Aik  and"       the  different  methods  of  fecuring  the  chaftity  of  their  w^omen. 

Europe,  j^  ^-^e  fouth,  while  every  poffible  reftridion  is  laid  on  the  body, 

they  have  hardly  made  ufe  of  one  fingle  precept  to  bind  the 

mind.     In  the  north,  while  they  have  laid  every  poflible  reftric- 

tion  on  the  mind,  the  body  is  left  entirely  at  liberty ;  and  it  is 

very  remarkable,  that  fcarcely  any  of  the  religious  fyftems  of  the 

fouth  either  offer  rewards  to  encourage  female  chaftity,  or  threaten 

punifliments   to   deter   them   from -incontinence.     While   alraoft: 

every  religious  fyftem  of  the  north  has  iffued   the  moft  pofitive 

precepts  againft  the  indifcretion  of  the  fex,  and  to  a  difobedience 

of  thefe  precepts  annexed   the  moft  dreadful  punifhment ;  even 

Mahomedifm,    which   is   a  compound  of  the  religions  of  both 

hemifpheres,   terrifies  not  the  female  finner  with  hell,   or  any 

future  ftate  where  (he  fhall  fuffer  for  her  levities ;  all  that  fhe  has 

to  fear  on   this  head,  is  the  difpleafure  and  corredion  of  her 

hufband.     While  in  the  Edda,  or  facred  records  of  the  ancient 

Scandinavians,  future  punifhments  of  the  moft  tremendous  nature 

are  held  over  the  head  of  the  delinquent,  "  there  is  a  place,  fays 

*'  that  book,  remote  from  the  fun,  the  gates  of  which  face  the 

*'  north;  poifon  rains .  there  through   a  thoufand  openings;  this 

"  place  is  all  compofed  of  the  carcafles  of  ferpenis.     There  run 

"  certain  torrents,  in  which  are  plunged  the  bodies  of  the  per- 

"  jurers,   affaffms,    and  thofe  who  feduce   married  women.     A 

*'  black-winged  dragon  flies  incefl'antly  round,  and  devours  the 

"  bodies 
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•'  bodies  of  the  wretched  who  are  there  imprifoned."     So  far    CHAP. 

XV'Jl 

their  religion ;  the  laws  of  almoft  all  the  northerns  conftantly 
breathed  the  fame  fpirit,  and  not  fatisfied  that  their  women  fliould 
refrain  from  real  unchaftity  only,  they  would  not  even  allow  of 
any  thing  that  had  the  flighteft  appearance  of  indecorum,  or  that 
might  raife  improper  ideas  in  the  mind. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate  the  laws  which  in 
every  well-regulated  country  have  the  fame  tendency ;  fuffice  it 
to  fay,  that  in  all  fuch,  every  violent  attempt  on  the  virtue  of 
women  is  punifliable  either  by  death,  corporal  punifhment,  or 
lofs  of  money.  It  would  be  needlefs,  we  prefume,  to  enumerate 
to  our  fair  readers,  the  various  interdidions  againft  unchaftity 
almoft  every  where  to  be  met  with  ia  the  rules  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  interdidions  which  none  of  them,  we  hope,  are  unac- 
quainted with,  and  to  which  few  only  do  not  pay  a  proper  regardt 
both  from  duty  and  inclination.  When  we  therefore  confider 
that  almoft  all  laws  human  and  divine  have  fo  ftrongly  inculcated 
this  virtue,  when  the  ingenuity  of  every  nation  has  been  fo 
ftrongly  exerted  in  preferving  it,  we  hope  we  need  not  join  our 
feeble  efforts  in  recommending  it  to  our  countrywomen  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  fex  in  general,  as  the  greateft  ornament  of 
their  charader. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      xvjir. 


Of  the  various  Opnions  entertained  by  different  Nations  concerning 

E^omen. 


guifhed  by  the  fingularity,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  abfur- 
ned^of  dity,  of  their  opinions.      The   prefent  times  have  given    birth 


CHAP.    ¥  N  every  age  and  country  there  have  ftarted  up  men  diftin- 
« .^ '    1 

General  idea 
entertai 

genus!""*"  to  fome  philofophers,  who  have  degraded  human  nature  to  the 
loweft  pitch  of  infipidity,  and  placed  it  below  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  beafts  of  the  field.  According  to  them,  man  was  at 
firfl;  endowed  with  nothing  but  an  imitative  faculty,  and  was 
obliged  to  employ  it  in  learning  articulate  founds,  and  after- 
wards mufic  from  the  birds,  induftry  from  the  ants  and  bees,  ar- 
chitcdure  from  the  beaver,  and  almoft  all  the  other  arts  from  fome 
of  the  animals  which  he  faw  at  work  around  him.  By  which  fcherae 
they  have  dropt  man  at  firft  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  by  far 
the  moft  unfiniflied  of  all  his  works  ;  and  have  gradually  traced 
his  advancement  to  the  exalted  rank  which  he  at  prefent  holds  in 
the  fcale  of  beings,  through  a  long  feries  of  exertions  and  im- 
provements of  his  own.  What  an  extraordinary  animal  has  their 
fancy  thus  formed  !  while  the  condition  of  all  the  other  animals 
is  fo  ftationary,  that  they  remain  at  this  day  nearly  the  fame  as  at 
the  creation,  they  have  given  to  man  a  power  of  forming  his  own 
intelleclual  powers,   and  of  fabricating  his  own  fortunes. 

When 
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When  fuch  are  the  general  ideas  that  fome  have  entertained     ^JJ  ;^  ^* 

\.  *  ill. 

of  our  fpecies,  and  when  fuch,  as  we  fometimes  fee  it,  is  the    « / — — ' 

pride  and  arrogance  of  male  nature,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
mean  and  defpicable  opinions  we  fhall  find  in  the  profecution  of 
this  fubjecl,  entertained  of  a  fex,  whom  fatirical  witlings  and 
morofe  philofophers  have  employed  every  talent  to  vilify  and  abufe. 

Thk  human  genus  has,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  probability,   Divifion  of 
been  divided    by   naturalifts    into  feveral    diftiniTl   fpecies,    each 


Stnus. 


marked  with  corporal  differences,  which  could  hardly  arife  from 
cuftom  or  from  climate,  and  with  intelledual  powers  fcarcely 
lefs  indicative  of  this  divifion  than  the  marks  of  their  bodies. 
Thefe  fpecies,  like  thofe  of  moft  other  animals,  are  again  divided 
into  fexes,  with  different  fentiments  and  faculties  adapted  to  the 
different  purpofes  for  which  they  were  intended.  So  far  the 
diftindtions  are  plain  ;  but  although  we  find  in  general  through 
the  whole  of  animated  nature  the  males  of  every  fpecies  endowed 
with  a  degree  of  bodily  flrength  fuperior  to  the  females,  yet  we 
have  no  plain  indication  of  any  fuperiority  conferred  upon  thefe 
males  in  the  powers,  faculties,  and  inftinds  with  which  their 
minds  are  furnifhed.  Among  the  brute  animals  we  do  not  re- 
coiled: that  any  one  has  been  hardy  enough  to  contend  for  this 
male  fuperiority;  among  human  beings,  however,  it  has  been, 
and  is  Hill  fo  ftrongly  contended  for,  that  we  fhall  give  a  fhort 
view  of  this  contention,  as  the  hiflory  of  one  of  the  moft  mate- 
rial peculiarities  of  opinion  that  has  been  entertained  concerning 
the  fex. 

Women 

Whether  this  fuppofed  fuperiority  is,  in  civil  life,  owing  to  reckoned  in- 

.    ■•  .  ,  ,  •  ,         r-  ferior  to  meij 

any  arrogance  mherent  in  male  nature,  or  to  the  pride  of  more  among  fa- 
VOL.  II.  F  numerous  ITyl' "'"' 
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CHAP,    numerous  acquifitions,  we  fhall  not  at  prefent  examine ;  in  favage 


->  life  we  may  account  for  it  upon  another  principle.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  among  the  rudeft  favages,  and  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  antiquity,  when  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  only  a  few 
degrees  removed  from  that  ftate,  that  bodily  ftrength  was  the 
only  thing  held  in  particular  eftimation ;  and  women  having 
rather  a  lefs  portion  of  this  than  men,  were  on  that  account  never 
fo  much  efteemed,  nor  rated  at  fo  high  a  value ;  from  the  body 
it  was  eafy  to  make  a  tranfition  to  the  mind,  and  fuppofe  its 
powers  lefs  extenfible,  becaufe  for  want  of  opportunities  they 
were  lefs  extended,  hence  an  inferiority,  which  arofe  only  from 
circumftances,  was  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  nature,  and  the 
fex  were  accordingly  treated  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  But 
in  favage  life  the  difference  of  bodily  ftrength  between  the  two 
fexes  is  much  lefs  vifible  than  in  civil  life.  Captain  Wallis 
informs  us  that  Obereab,  queen  of  Otaheite,  lifted  him  over  a 
marfh,  when  fhe  gallanted  him  to  her  houfe,  with  as  much  eafe 
as  he  could  have  done  a  little  girl;  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  ftill  lefs  difference  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  if  there 
is  any,  it  arifes  not  fo  much  from  nature  as  from  want  of 
exertion. 

Idea  of  the  WHETHER   the  idea  of  female  inferiority  arofe  folely  from 

womenex-  the  caufcs  we  have  now  mentioned  is  not  altogether  certain,  but 
^c\^t  ^  ^'^"  from  whatever  fource  it  arofe,  we  have  the  moil:  undoubted 
proofs  of  its  being  fo  widely  diffeminated,  that  except  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  a  few  other  nations  which  borrowed  their  cuftoms 
and  culture  from  Egypt,  it  was  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity 
firmly  eftablifhed  among  every  people ;  for  women  were  almoft 
by  all  the  ancients  bought  and  fold,  by  fome  of  them  borrowed, 

1  lent, 


cienc, 
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lent,  or  given  away  at  pleafure,  and  conftantly  treated  as  the    C  H  A  p. 

private  property   of  the  men ;    circumftances  which   could  not 

have  happened  hrid  not  the  ideas  entertained  of  them  given  rife 
to  fuch  indignant  treatment. 

This  indignant  treatment  of  the  females  of  our  own  fpecies  Is   This  idea 

.  .  .  .  peculiar  to 

a  angularity  of  behaviour  peculiar  to  man,  and  has  not  origi-  man. 
nated  from  any  thing  he  could  obferve  around  him ;  for  the  males 
of  the  brute  animals  do  not,  fo  far  as  we  can  difcover,  ever  pre- 
tend to  govern,  direft,  or  difpofe  of  their  females;  nor,  unlefs 
in  the  ftrength  of  their  bodies,  can  we  difcern  that  they  are  any 
way  fuperior  to  them.  The  females  of  thofe  animals  that  hunt 
for  prey,  are  as  fagacious  in  difcovering  and  catching  it  as  the 
males.  The  mare  and  the  greyhound  bitch  are  as  fwift  as  the 
horfe  or  the  dog,  of  their  fpecies.  The  females  of  the  feathered 
kind  feem  to  be  univerfally  more  intelligent  than  the  males, 
particularly  in  rearing  and  taking  care  of  their  young.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  we  cannot  have  learned  from  analogy  to  con- 
fider  women  as  fo  much  our  inferiors ;  and  if  we  examine  our  ' 

claim  of  fuperiority  with  impartiality  we  fhall  perhaps  find,  that 
unlefs  with  refpedl  to  the  corporeal  powers  it  is  but  ill-founded. 
But  partiality  and  felf-love  in  this  examination  generally  give 
a  bias  to  our  judgments,  and  a  fondnefs  for  the  purfuits  and 
ftudies  in  which  we  are  engaged  makes  us  undervalue  all  fuch  as 
are  directed  to  different  ends  and  purpofes,  though  in  themfelves 
not  lefs  ufeful :  thus  men  fet  the  greateft  value  upon  the  martial 
abilities  which  diftinguilh  them  in  the  field,  or  upon  the  literary 
ones  which  make  them  confpicuous  as  ftatefmen  and  orators, 
while  they  hardly  ever  confider  the  excellence  of  female  fprightli- 
nefs  and  vivacity,  qualities  which  diffufe  gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs 

F  2  around 
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c Jf -(^  P.    around  them;   nor  thefe  pains  which  the  fex  patiently  fufFer, 

X\  ill, 

c  ~>,-'".^  and  powers  they  exert,  in  raifing  up  a  generation  to  fucceed 
us  when  we  fhall  be  no  more.  Are  thefe  lefs  ufeful  than 
the  defolating  arts  of  war,  or  even  than  the  fpeculations  of  the 
ftatefman  and  improvements  of  the  philofopher,  or  are  the 
women  lefs  diftinguifhed  in  them  than  the  men  are  in  the 
other  ? 

But  let  us  take  a  ftill  nearer  view  of  the  matter,  and  we  fliall 
find  that  this  boafted  pre-eminence  of  the  men  is  at  leaft  as  much 
the  work  of  art  as  of  nature,  and  that  women  in  thofe  favage 
ftates,  where  both  fexes  are  alike  unadorned  by  culture,  are, 
perhaps,  not  at  all  inferior  in  mind  to  the  other  fex,  and  evea 
fcarcely  inferior  to  them  in  ftrength  of  body.  This  fubjecSt  is,, 
however,  of  the  moft  difficult  nature  ;  to  inveftigate  with  preci- 
fion  the  powers  and  propenfities  of  women,  it  is  neceffary  to 
be  a  woman ;  to  inveftigate  thofe  of  man,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  a^ 
man ;  to  compare  them  impartially,  to  be  fomething  different 
from  either. 

The  two  In   order,  however,  to  obtain  the  moft  clear  and  comprehen- 

favage"iife  ^^^'^  "^i^^  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  difFerence  of  the  two  fexes 
compared.  ^j^^^  ^^j.  faculties  will  admit  of,  we  fliall  begin  by  confidering. 
them  in  thofe  ftates  where  they  approach  the  neareft  to  nature. 
In  fuch  ftates,  the  diff"erence  is  much  lefs  than  in  civil  fociety, 
where,  nourlflied  by  art,  and  formed  by  culture,  both  fexes  af- 
fume  appearances  which  are  entirely  the  off"spring  of  that  culture  ; 
and  efpecially  the  men,  upon  whom  a  far  greater  fliare  of  it  is 
beftowed.  And  in  fuch  ftates  we  find  the  female  endowed  with 
the  fame  patient  endurance  of  hunger,  thirft,   cold,  and  fatigue, 

as 
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as  the  male ;    inured  from  their  infancy  to  toil,  hardfliip,  and  an    chap. 

.           .             .                                                           xvu. 
inclement  fky,   their  bodies  acquire  nearly  the  fame  hard  and  ro-    < ^ ' 

buft  appearance,  and  they  are  capable  of  efforts  nearly  as  great  as. 

the  men  ;    nor  are  the  faculties  of  their  minds  vifibly  different. 

Hunting  and  filLing  are  the  chief  employments  of  the  men,  and. 

in  thefe  arts,  when  we  confider  the  materials  they  have  to  work 

with,  we  cannot  help  owning  that  they  fhew  no  defpicable  (hare 

of  ingenuity ;   proofs   of  which  are  every  where  to  be  met  with 

timong  them ;   fuch  proofs  are  the  fifhing-nets  that  our  late  dif- 

coverers   found  they  employed  in  the  South   Sea,   which  were 

much    larger  and   better  contrived    than   any   hitherto  made   in 

Europe.    Such  are  hfli-hooks,  which  they  make  of  fhells  and  other 

materials,   which  in  the  hand  of  an  European  artift  would  be  ufe- 

lefs  ;  and  fuch  are  the   various  methods  of  decoying  and  fnaring, 

wild  beafts.     Proofs  of  their  genius  may  likewife  be  drawn  from. 

the  manner  in  which  they  difcover  on  the  ground  the  tracks  of 

thefe  wild  beafts,  or  of  their  enemies  whom  they  are   purfuing ; 

from   their  fagacity  in  finding  their  way  acrofs  long  and.  pathlcfs. 

deferts,   covered  with  wood,   and  from    a  variety  of  other  cir- 

cumflances  :    but  this  ingenuity  extends  itfelf  only  to  the  narrow. 

circle  of  hunting,   fifhing,   and   war,   beyond   which    their   ideas. 

have  hardly  ever  reached  ;    in  many  places  not  even  fo  far  as   to 

fhelter  themfelves  from  the  weather  by.  cloaths  and   by  houfes, 

or  to  fave  any  of  the  provifions  of  a.  prefent  hour,  for  a  time  of, 

future  fcarcity. 

Such  are  men  in  favage  life.  In  confidering- women,  we  fhall 
fee,  that  in  the  province  to  which  they  are  confined,  they  at  leaft 
equal  their  men  in  art  and  ingenuity.    In  fome  countries  they  have 

carried 
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of  perfedion  ;  in  others,  that  of  making  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
fuch  materials  as  in  Europe  we  could  not  turn  to  any  poflible 
ufe ;  and  their  method  of  bringing  up  children  is  almoft  every 
where  more  agreeable  to  nature,  and  confequently  preferable  to  that 
of  the  more  polifhed  nations ;  but  here  their  progrefs  is  nearly  at  an 
end ;  and  like  the  men,  their  little  fpan  of  knowledge  and  inverr- 
tion  is  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  which  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  like  the  fea,  has  had  its  "  hitherto  fhalt  thou  come, 
"  but  no  farther." 

On  comparing  the  aggregate  of  the  corporeal  and  intellectual 
powers  of  the  two  fexes  in  favage  life,  the  difference  will  appear 
much  lefs  than  it  generally  does  on  a  fuperficial  view.  Though 
in  the  hunting,  fifhing,  and  warlike  excurfions  of  the  men,  there 
appears  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  art  and  ingenuity ;  yet  thefe  arts 
have  among  them  been  time  immemorial  in  a  ftationary  con- 
dition, and  time  immemorial  have  alfo  been  taught  by  fathers 
to  their  fons,  without  the  fons  ever  having  deviated  from  the 
road  chalked  out  by  their  fathers,  or  thinking  of  adding  any  im- 
provements to  what  they  perhaps  confidered  as  already  perfed. 
Though,  in  the  dying  and  making  of  trinkets  as  pradifed  by  the 
women,  there  is  alfo  an  appearance  of  art,  we  have  not  the 
leaft  doubt,  that  they  are  rather  cuftomary  operations,  which 
they  have  for  many  ages  performed  without  the  fmalleft  im- 
provement or  variation,  this  we  the  more  readily  believe, 
when  we  confider,  that  in  many  places  the  domeftic  employ- 
ments and  ceconomy  of  favages,  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
patriarchal  ages. 

When 
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When,  from  favage  life,  we  proceed  to  confider  the  fhare  that     chap. 
each  fex  has  had  in  the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements,  which    <- — ^ > 

Share  of  each 

lead  to  civilization,  it  appears,    that  each,  in  its  proper  fphere,   fex  in  pro- 
has  contributed  nearly,   in  an  equal  pioportion,  to  this  great  and   provement. 
valuable  purpofe.     The  art  of  fpinning,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
that  ever  was  invented,  is,   by  all  antiquity,  afcribed  to  women : 
the  Egyptians  give  the  honour  of  it  to  Ifis;   the  Chinefe,  to  the 
confort  of  their  emperor  Yao.     This,  and  the  art  of  fewing,  an 
art  hardly  lefs  neceflary,    the  fables   and  traditions  of  almoft  all 
nations  afcribe   to   the  fair  fex.     The  Lydians  afcribed  them  to 
Arachne;   the  Greeks  to  Minerva;    the  ancient  Peruvians  to  Ma- 
ma-Oella,  wife  to  Manco-capac,    their   firft  fovereign ;   and   the 
Romans  gave  the  invention,   not  only  of  fpinning  and  fewing, 
but  alfo  of  weaving,  to  their  women.     Such,  and  perhaps  many 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were  the  contributions  of  female  ge- 
nius towards  the  utility  and  convenience  of  life ;   contributions 
which  at  leaft  equal,  if  not  rival,  whatever  has  been  done  by  the 
boafted  ingenuity  of  man. 

When  we  furvey  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa  and  America, 
where  almoft  every  thing  but  fifhing  and  hunting  devolves  on  the 
women,  we  there  find  pafturage  and  agriculture,  with  the  other 
arts  which  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  life,  in  the  fame  rude 
ftate  in  which  they  were  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  the  arts  and 
fciences  hardly  .known,  letters  totally  difregarded,  and  domeftic 
ceconomy  extremely  rude  and  imperfed ;  and  fuch,  in  general, 
is  the  condition  of  all  countries,  where  almoft  every  thing  is  left 
to  the  management  of  their  women.  But  even  this  is  no  abfolute 
fign  of  their  inferiority,  or  want  of  genius;  they  are  here  taken 
cut  of  that  fphere,  which  nature  marked  out  for  them,  and  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  into  another,  to  which  (he  neither  adapted  their  talents 
nor  abilities;  and  we  may  w^ith  equal  reafon  blame  the  men  for 
not  improving  the  arts  of  fpinning,  and  of  nurfing;  as  the  wo- 
men for  not  improving  agriculture  and  the  other  arts,  to  which 
male  talents  and  abilities  only  are  adapted. 

"\Vhi:n  from  thefe  countries  we  turn  towards  Europe,  where 
almoft  every  thing  is  managed  and  diredled  by  the  men,  a  diffe- 
rent fcene  prefents  itfelf :  there  we  not  only  find  a  great  variety  of 
improvements  already  far  advanced,  but  alio  a  laudable  fpirit  of 
emulation,  and  a  thirft  after  new  difcoveries,  univerfally  prevail- 
ing; and  frequently  producing  frefh  acquifitions  to  the  flock  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  conveniencies  of  life.  Thefe,  at  firft  view, 
feem  plain  indications,  that  the  genius  of  men,  in  leading  the  hu- 
man fpecies  from  an  uncultivated  to  a  cultivated  ftate,  is  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  women  ;  but,  on  more  deliberate  confideration, 
they  prove  no  more  than  that  each  fcx  has  its  particular  qualities, 
and  is  fitted  by  the  Author  of  nature  for  accomplifhing  different 
purpofes. 

What  we  have  now  advanced,  points  out  to  us  the  reafon, 
why  women  have  feldom  or  never  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  abftrad  fciences :  but  there  is  ftill  another  reafon ; 
the  fex  are  almoft  every  where  negle£led  in  their  education,  and 
,in  fome  degree  flaves ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  flavery  throws 
a  damp  on  the  genius,  clouds  the  fpirits,  and  takes  more  than 
half  the  vi'orth  away  from  every  human  being.  The  hiftory  of 
every  period,  and  of  every  people,  prefents  us  with  fome  extra- 
ordinary women,  who  have  foared  above  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
and  flione  in  all  the  different  charaders,  which  render  men  emi- 
8  nent 
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nent  and   confpicuous.     Syria    furniflies   us   v/Ith  a  Semiramis,     ^yvrn  ^' 

Africa  with  a  Zenobia  ;    both  famous  for  their  heroifin  and  fkill    ' « ' 

in  government.  Greece  and  Rome,  with  many  who  fet  public  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  fortitude;  Germany  and  England  have 
exhibited  queens,  whofe  talents  in  the  field,  and  in  the  cabinet, 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  fex  ;  but  it  was  referved  for 
Ruffia,  in  the  perfon  of  the  prefent  illuftrious  Emprefs,  to  join 
both  talents  together,  and  to  add  to  them,  what  is  ftill  more  no- 
ble, an  inclination  to  favour  the  fciences,  and  reftore  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind  ;  rights  which  almofl:  every  other  fovereign  has 
endeavoured  to  deftroy.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that 
though,  in  the  progrefs  of  mankind  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge, women  have,  for  the  reafons  already  afTigned,  feldom  ta- 
ken the  lead.  Yet  they  have  not  been  backward  to  follow  the 
path  to  utility  or  improvement,  when  pointed  out  to  them. 

AVe  havejuft  now  feen,  that,  in  favage  life,  the  fexual  diffe-   Difference  of 
rence,  as  far  as  it  regards  flrength  and  adtivity  of  body,   is  not   civil  life  ac- 
very  confiderable;    as  fociety  advances,   this  difference  becomes  '°""'^'^ '^^■■' 
more  perceptible;  and  in  countries  the  moft  polifhed,  is  fo  con- 
fpicuous as  to  appear  even  to  the  flighted  obferver.     In  fuch  coun- 
tries,  the  women  are,  in  general,  weak  and  delicate;   but  thefe 
qualities  are  only  the  refult  of  art,  otherwife  they  would  uniform- 
ly mark  the  fex,  however  circumftanced ;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  we  may  attribute  them  to  a  fedentary  life,  a  low  abflemious 
diet,  and  exclufion  from  the  frefh  air;   but  thefe  caufes  do  not 
flop  here;  their  influence  reaches  farther,  and  is  produdive  of 
that  laxity  of  the  female  fibres,  and  fenfibility  of  nerves;  which, 
while  it  gives  birth  to  half  their  foibles,  is  the  fource  alfo  of  many 
of  the  finer  and  more  delicate  feelings,  for  which  we  value  and 

Vol.  II.  G  admire 
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^\^'ni^'  admire  them ;  and  of  which,  bodies  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  of 
^—  ■■•<-  -J  ftronger  nerves  are  entirely  deftitute.  However  paradoxical  this 
may  appear  to  thofe  who  have  not  attended  to  the  fubjedl,  we 
fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that  fuch  is  the  effe£t  of  want  of  exercife, 
confined  air,  and  low  diet,  that  they  will  foon  reduce,  not  only 
the  moft  robuft  body,  but  the  moft  refolute  mind,  to  a  fet  of 
weaknefTes  and  feelings  fimilar  to  thefe  of  the  mofi:  delicate  and 
timorous  female.  This  being  granted,  we  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  to  the  difference  of  education,  and  the  different 
manner  of  living  which  the  fexes  have  adopted,  is  owing  a  great 
part  of  their  corporeal  difference,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  and  feelings ;  and  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  that 
nature,  in  forming  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  both  fexes,  has 
been  nearly  alike  liberal  to  each;  and  that  any  apparent  difference 
in  the  exertions  of  the  flrength  of  the  one,  or  the  reafonings  of 
the  other,  are  much  more  the  work  of  art  than  of  nature. 

Female  infe-         We  know  it  is  3.  generally  eflablifhed  opinion,  that  in  ftrength 
ducedfroma    of  mind,  as   Well  as  of  body,  men  are  greatly  fuperior  to  wo- 
wrong  an  -    ^^^  ^  ^^  opinion  into  which  we  have  been  led,    by  not  duly  con- 
fidering  the  proper  propenfities,  and  paths  chalked  out  to  each  by 
the  Author  of  their  nature,  and  the  powers  given  them  to  follow 
thefe  paths  and   propenfities.     Men  are  endov^^ed  with  boldnefs 
and  cournge,  and  women  are  not ;   the  reafon  is  plain,   thefe  are 
beauties  in  our  charaQer,  in  theirs  they  would  be  defeats.     Our 
genius  often  leads  us  to  the  great  and  the  arduous  ;  theirs  to  the 
foft  and  the  pleafing :  we  bend  our  thoughts  to  make  life  conve- 
nient ;  they  turn  theirs  to  make  it  eafy  and  agreeable.     Would  it 
be  difficult  for  women  to  acquire  the  endowments  allotted  to  us 
by  nature  ?  It  would  be  as  much  fo  for  us  to  acquire  thofe  pecu- 
liarly 
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llarly  allotted  to  them.  Are  we  fuperior  to  them  in  what  belongs  ^  ^  ■"'  ^• 
to  the  male  chara(5ter  ?  they  are  no  lefs  fo  to  us  in  what  belongs  »—  ■-«••-  -* 
to  the  female.  But  whether  are  male  or  female  endowments 
moft  ufeful  in  life  ?  This  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  and, 
till  it  be  determined,  we  cannot  decide  the  claim  which  men  or 
women  have  to  fuperior  excellence.  But  to  purfue  this  idea  a  lit- 
tle farther ;  Would  it  not  be  highly  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with 
the  fnail,  becaufe  fhe  cannot  run  as  faft  as  the  hare,  or  with  the 
lamb,  becaufe  he  is  not  fo  bold  as  the  lion  ?  Would  it  not  be  re- 
quiring from  each  an  exertion  of  powers  that  nature  had  not 
given,  and  deciding  of  their  excellence,  by  comparing  them  to  a 
wrong  ftandard  ?  Would  it  not  appear  rather  ludicrous  to  fay, 
that  a  man  was  endowed  only  with  inferior  abilities,  becaufe  he 
was  not  expert  in  the  nurfing  of  children,  and  pradifing  the  vari- 
ous effeminacies,  which  we  reckon  lovely  in  a  woman  ?  Would  it 
be  reafonable  to  condemn  him  on  thefe  accounts  i*  Juft  as  reafon- 
able  is  it,  to  reckon  women  inferior  to  men,  becaufe  their  talents 
are  in  general  not  adapted  to  tread  the  horrid  path  of  war,  nor 
to  trace  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  fcience.  Horace,  who  is  by 
all  allowed  to  have  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
fays,  "  In  vain  do  we  endeavour  to  expel  what  nature  has  plant- 
"  ed."  And  we  may  add.  In  vain  do  we  endeavour  to  cultivate 
what  fhe  has  not  planted.  Equally  abfurd  is  it  to  compare  wo- 
men to  men,  and  to  pronounce  them  inferior,  becaufe  they  have 
not  the  fame  qualities,  and  in  the  fame  perfedion. 

We  fliall  finifli  this  fubjedl,  by  obferving,  that  if  women  arc 
really  inferior  to  men,  they  are  the  moft  fo  in  nations  the  moft 
highly  polifhed  and  refined;  there,  in  point  of  bodily  ftrength, 
for  the  reafons  already  alTigned,  they  are  certainly  inferior;   and 

G  2  fuch 
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CHAP,    f^jch  is  the  Influence  of  body  upon  mind,  that   to  this  laxity  of 

V— V '    body  we  may  fairly  trace  many,  it  not  all  the  weakneUes  of  mmd, 

which  we  are  apt  to  reckon  blemifhes  in  the  female  charafter. 
Thofe  who  have  been  conftantly  blefled  with  a  robuft  conftitution, 
and  a  mind  not  delicately  fufceptible,  may  laugh  at  this  aflertion  as 
ridiculous  ;  but  to  thofe,  in  whom  accidental  weaknefs  of  body 
has  given  birth  to  nervous  feelings,  v^ith  which  they  were  never 
before  acquainted,  it  will  appear  in  another  light.  But  there  is 
a  further  reafon  for  the  greater  difference  between  the  fexes  in 
civil  than  in  favage  life,  which  is  the  difference  of  education ; 
while  the  intelledual  powers  of  the  males  are  gradually  opened, 
and  expanded  by  culture,  in  a  variety  of  forms :  thofe  of  females 
are  commonly  either  left  to  nature,  or,  which  is  worfe,  warped 
and  biaffed  by  frippery  and  folly,  under  the  name  of  educa.- 
tion» 

Other  opi-  This  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  female  nature,  has  drawn  after 

ing'frJm"the     i^  fevcral  others  the  mofl  humiliating  to  the  fex,  as  well  as  abfurd 
idea  of  fe-         ^j  uurcafonable.     Such  is  the  pride  of  man,   that  wherever  the 

male  inierio-  * 

'">'-  dodrine  of  immortality  has  obtained  footing,  he  has  confined  that 

immortality  entirely  to  his  own  genus,  and  confidered  it  as  a  pre- 
rogative much  too  exalted  for  any  other  beings.  And  in  fome 
countries,  not  {lopping  here,  he  has  alfo  confidered  it  as  a  dif^inc- 
tion  too  glorious  to  be  expefted  by  women,  whom  he  looks  upon 
in  too  low  and  diminutive  a  light  to  deferve  it.  And  thus  degrad- 
ing the  fair  partners  of  his  nature,  he  places  them  on  a  level  with 
the  hearts  that  perifh.  When,  or  where  this  opinion  firfl  began, 
is  uncertain  :  it  could  not,  however,  be  of  very  ancient  date  ;  as 
the  belief  of  immortality  never  obtained  much  footing  till  it  was 
revealed  by  the  Gofpel.     As  the  Afiatics  have  time  immemorial 

4  regarded 
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regarded  women  only  as  inRruments  of  animal   pleafure,  and  in     '' J?.,f,  ^' 
every  other  refpedl  treated  them  as  beings  beneath  their  notice,  it    » — -v-— ' 
probably  originated  among  them,   which  we   the  more  firmly  be- 
Meve,   when  we   confider,  that  the  Mahometans,   both   in  Afia 
and  in  Europe,  are  faid,  by  a  great  variety  of  writers,  to  entertain 
this  opinion.     Lady  Montague,   in  her  Letters,  has  oppofed  this 
general  afTertion  of  the  writers  concerning  the  Mahometans,  and 
fays,  that  they  do  not  abfolutely  deny  the  exiftence   of  female 
fouls,  but  only  hold  them  to   be   of  a  nature  inferior  to  thofe  of 
men,   and  that  they  enter  not  into  the  fame,  but  into  an  inferior 
paradife  prepared   for  them  on  purpofe.     We  pretend  not  to  de- 
cide the  difpute  between  Lady  Montague  and  the  other  writers, 
•whom  fhe  has  coniradided,   but  think  it  poflible  that  both   may 
be   right ;     as   the    former   might   be    the    opinion    the  Turks 
brought  with  them  from  Afia;    the  latter,  as  a  refinement  upon 
it,   they  may  have  adopted  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Euro- 
peans.    Or  it  may  be  the  effedl  of  the  dawning  of  human  reafon, 
which  at  prefent  feems  to  be  expanding  itfelf  with  greater  vigour 
than  it  has  done  tor  many  centuries  paft. 

This  o  ^  nion,  that  women  were  a  fort  of  mechanical  beings,  only 
created  for  the  pleafures  of  the  men,  whatever  votaries  it  may  have 
had  in  the  Eaft,  has  had  but  few  in  Europe  ;  a  few,  however,  have 
even  here  maintained  it,  and  affigned  various  and  fometimes 
laughable  reafons  for  fo  doing :  among  thefe,  a  ftory  we  have 
heard  of  a  Scots  clergyman  is  not  the  leaft  particular.  This  peace- 
able fon  of  Levi,  whofe  wife  was,  it  feems,  a  defcendent  of  the 
famous  Xantippe  *,   in  going  through  a  courfe  of  ledures  on  the 

*  Xantipp;  was  the  wife  of  Socrates,  and  the  moK  famous  fcold  of  antiquity. 

Revelationa' 
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CHAP.     Revelations  of  St.  Tohn,  firft  took  up  the  opinion,   that  the  fex 
XVIII.  . 

had  no  fouls,  and  were  incapable  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 

ments.  It  was  no  fooner  known  in  the  country  that  he  main- 
tained fuch  a  dodtrine,  than  he  was  fummoned  before  a  prefbytery 
of  his  brethren,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  delinquency. 
When  he  appeared  at  their  bar,  they  afked  him,  If  he  really  held  fo 
heretical  an  opinion  .''  He  told  them  plainly,  that  he  did.  On  de- 
firing  to  be  informed  of  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  "  In  the  Reve- 
"  lations  of  St.  John  the  Divine,"  faid  he,  "  you  will  find  this 
"  paflage  ;  "And  there  was  filence  in  heaven  fiar  about  the  fpace 
"  of  half  an  hour  :"  And  I  appeal  to  all  of  you,  to  tell  me,  whether 
"  that  could  poffibly  have  happened  had  there  been  any  women 
*'  there  ?  And  fince  there  are  none  there,  charity  forbids  us  to 
"  imagine  that  they  are  all  in  a  worfe  place ;  therefore  it  fol- 
'■'  lows,  that  they  have  no  immortal  part ;  and  happy  is  it  for 
•'  them,  as  they  are  thereby  exempted  faom  being  accountable 
*'  for  all  the  noife  and  difturbance  they  have  raifed  in  this 
"  world." 

Some  tribes  of  the  Afiatic  Tartars  are  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  this  reverend  gentleman.  "Women,  fay  they,  were  fent  into 
"  the  world  only  to  be  our  fervants,  and  propagate  the  fpecies,  the 
*'  only  purpofes  to  which  their  natures  are  adapted  ;"  on  this  ac- 
count their  women  are  no  fooner  paft  child-bearing,  than  believ- 
ing that  they  have  accomplifhed  the  deiign  of  their  creation,  the 
men  no  farther  cohabit  with,  or  regard  them.  The  ancient  Chi- 
nefe  carried  this  idea  ftill  farther ;  women,  according  to  fome  of 
them,  were  the  moft  wicked  and  malevolent  of  all  the  beings 
which  had  been  created  ;  and  a  few  of  their  ancient  philofophers 
advlfed,  that  on  this  account  they  ought  always  to  be  put  to  death 
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as  foon  as  paft  child-bearing,   as  they  could  then  be  of  no  farther     ^  ^  ■'^  P- 

ufe,  and  only  contributed  to  the  difturbance  of  fociety.     Ideas  of    ' ' 

a  fimilar  nature  feem  to  have  been  at  this  time  generally  dlfFufed 
over  the  Eaft ;  for  we  find  Solomon,  almoft  everywhere  in  his 
writings,  exclaiming  againft  the  wickednefs  of  women;  and  in 
the  Apocrypha,  the  author  of  the  Ecclefiafticus,  is  ftill  more  il- 
liberal in  his  reflections  :  "  From  garments,"  fays  he,  "  cometh 
*'  a  moth,  and  from  women  wickednefs."  Both  thefe  authors, 
it  is  true,  join  in  the  moft  enraptured  manner  to  praife  a  virtuous 
woman,  but  take  care  at  the  fame  time  to  let  us  know,  that  (he 
is  fo  great  a  rarity  as  to  be  very  feldom  met  with. 

Nor  have  the  Afiatics  alone  been  addided  to  this  illlberality  of  Illiberal  re- 

r-      •    •  n  r  fleftions  OH 

thinking  concernmg  the  fex.  Satirifts  of  all  ages  and  countries,  the  fex. 
while  they  flattered  them  to  their  faces,  have  from  their  clofets 
mod:  profufely  fcattered  their  fpleen  and  ill-nature  againft  them» 
Of  this  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  afford  a  variety  of  inftances  ; 
but  they  muft  neverthelefs  yield  the  palm  to  our  doughty  moderns. 
In  the  following  lines,  Pope  has  outdone  every  one  of  them  : 

"  Men  fome  to  pleafure,  fome  to  bufinefs  take, 
"  But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

Swift  and  Dr.  Young  have  hardly  been  behind  this  celebrated 
fplenetic  in  illiberallty.  They  perhaps  were  not  favourites  of  the 
fair,  and  in  revenge  vented  all  their  envy  and  fpleen  againft  them. 
But  a  more  modern  and  accomplifhed  writer,  who  by  his  rank  in 
life,  by  his  natural  and  acquired  graces  was  undoubtedly  a  fa- 
vourite, has  repaid  their  kindnefs  by  taking  every  opportunity  of 
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^  v\nu^'     exhibiting  them  in  the  mod  contemptible  light.    "  AlmoR  every 

A  *   1 !  J., 

*'  man,"  fays  he,  "  may  be  gained  fomcway  ;  almoft  every  wo- 
"  man  any  way."  Can  any  thing  exhibit  a  ftronger  caution  to 
the  women  !  It  is  fraught  with  information,  and  we  hope  they  will 
ufe  it  accordingly. 


CHAP. 


OF     WOMEN. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

The  fame  SubjeH:  continued. 


E SIDES  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  wo-  CHAP. 

men,   in  conlequence  of  their  fuppofed  inferiority,  there  is  * -y / 

one  fcarcely   lefs  ancient  or  lefs  univerfal,  which  has  originated  cerning  the"" 

from  a  very  different  fource  ;  and  which  fuppofes  the  fex  always  ofThefex  with 

to  have  been  peculiarly  addided  to  hold  a  communication  with  in-  ,„ 


B 


invifible  be- 

vifible  beings,  who  endowed  them  with  powers  fuperior  to 
human  nature ;  the  exercife  of  which  has  been  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  witchcraft. 

That  a  notion  of  this  kind  prevailed  in  an  early  period  of 
the  world,  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  Saul  the  firft  king  of  Ifrael, 
who  went  to  confult  the  witch  of  Endor  concerning  his  own  fate, 
and  the  fate  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  from 
that  time  downward,  both  facred  and  prophane  hiftory  make  it 
plainly  appear,  that  this  belief  of  witches,  or  dealers  with  familiar 
fpirits,  as  they  are  called,  was  almoft  univerfally  difleminated 
over  the  whole  world  ;  infomuch  that  we  are  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  any  people,  either  ancient  or  modern,  among 
whom  it  has  not  gained  fome  degree  of  credit.  Even  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fequeftered  iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  who  have  not, 
perhaps,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  any  communication 
with  the  reft  of  mankind,  have  imbibed  the  general  opinion  ; 
for  we  are  told,   that  the  making  of  their  mahie,  or  common  be- 

VoL.  II.  H  verage, 
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verage,  is  generally  the  work  of  old  women,  who  obferve  feveral 
fupcrllitious  ceremonies,  which  they  reckon  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  operation,  and  guard  againft  feveral  things 
which  they  fuppofe  would  as  abfolutely  fpoil  it ;  among  which 
none  can  be  more  fatal  than  the  touch  of  any  perfon  not  adlually 
concerned  in  the  work. 

In  our  times  this  fuperftitious  idea  of  witchcraft  is  the  moft 
prevalent  among  nations  the  moft  ignorant  and  uncultivated. 
In  fome  periods,  at  leaft,  of  antiquity,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
reverfe ;  for  the  Greeks,  even  in  their  moft  flourifhing  and  en- 
lightened periods,  were  almoft  in  every  circumftance  the  dupes 
of  it ;  and  the  Romans  following  their  example  were,  perhaps, 
ftill  more  fo.  Nothing  either  fportive  or  ferious,  trifling  or  con- 
fequential,  was  undertaken  in  Greece  or  Rome,  without  the  per- 
formance of  fome  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  reckoned  abfolutely 
neceflfary  to  infure  its  fuccefs. 

All  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North  paid  the  greateft 
regard  both  to  the  perfons  and  didates  of  fuch  women  as  were 
reckoned  witches,  and  their  opinion  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
beings  was  tranfmitted  down  to  their  pofterity,  who,  after  the 
conqueft  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  now  peopled  all  Europe ; 
but  the  doctrines  of  chriftianity,  which  many  of  thefe  began  by 
degrees  to  embrace,  changed  their  former  veneration  for  witches 
into  the  utmoft  hatred  and  deteftation  ;  and  inftead  of  the  honours 
that  were  formerly  heaped  upon  them,  fuch  unhappy  beings  as 
were  now  fufpe£ted  of  that  crime,  became  fubjedl  to.  the  moft 
horrid  barbarities  that  a  blinded  legiflature  and  a  furioufly  enthu- 
fiaftic  populace  could  inflid. 

Though 
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Though  this  fufpicion  of  having  intercourfe  with  Invlfible    CHAP. 

A  I A  ■ 

beings  has  in  mofl  ages  and  countries  fallen  chiefly,  it  has  not    <— — . » 

,_,       _,  .  Ill-  Ideaof  ivitch- 

fallen  altogether,  on  the  women.    The  Egyptians  had  their  magi-   craft  ind- 
cians,  the  Babylonians  their  foothfayers,  and  the  Perfians  their  Ifeaed*h"h 
magi,  who  were  all  of  the  mafculine  gender ;  among  almoft  all  °^^  women. 
other  nations  the  females  have  been  for  the  moft  part  confulted 
as  witches,  or  dealers  in  the  fecrets  of  futurity.     How  the  ori- 
ginal idea  of  witches  was  at  firft  fuggefted  to  mankind  is  not 
eafily  accounted  for ;  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  affigu  a  reafon, 
why  this   idea    was   in   all  ages   fo   intimately  conne£led    with 
women,  and  particularly  with  old  women.     The  witch  of  Endor 
is  introduced  as  an  old  woman,  and  in  every  fubfequent  period 
hiftorians,  painters,  and  poets,  have  all  exhibited  their  witches 
as  old  women ;  nor  can  we  without  pain  relate,  that  a  majority 
of  thofe  unhappy  creatures  condemned  a  few  centuries  ago  in  all 
the  criminal  courts   of  Europe  were  old   women.      Might    we 
hazard  a  conjedlure  on  this  fubjeQ:,  we  would  fuppofe   that  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  while  women  were  only  kept  as  inflru- 
ments  of  animal  pleafure,  and  only  valued  while  they  had  youth 
and  beauty,  as  foon  as  thefe  were  over,  they  were  deferted  by 
foclety  and  left  to  languifh  in  folitude;  a  fituation  which  is  of 
all  others  that  in  which  the  human  mind  is  moft  fufceptible  of 
wjfdom,    which   wifdom  foon  making    them   more    confpicuous 
than  the  ignorant  crowd   from    which    they  had   been  exiled, 
-might  give  birth  to  a  notion,  that  they  were   affifted  by  invi- 
fible  agents. 

This  may  in  fome  mcafure  explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the   On^mrtihe 
idea  of  witches,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  old  women,  but  leaves  the  wittbcjaft. 
origin  of  the  general  idea  ftill  involved  in  the  fame  obfcurity.    We 
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c  H  A  P.  flatter  ourfelves,  however,  that  fome  light  may  be  thrown  even 
on  the  general  idea  by  the  following  obfervations :  we  are  told 
in  fcripture,  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world  a  communi- 
cation between  celeftial  and  human  beings  was  not  uncommon, 
God  appeared  to  our  firft  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  the 
angels  came  to  Lot,  to  warn  him  of  the  deftru£tion  of  Sodom  ; 
to  Abraham,  to  intimate  to  him  the  birth  of  a  fon  in  his  old 
age ;  and  Mofes  is  faid  to  have  feen  God  face  to  face,  when  he 
received  from  him  the  tables  upon  the  mount.  Nor  was  this 
opinion  peculiar  to  the  Ifraelites,  the  gods  of  the  other  nations 
were  faid  almoft  conftantly  to  live  with  them,  to  appear  in  a 
familiar  manner  and  communicate  their  orders  to  them,  and 
even  to  beget  children  with  their  women.  Thus  Ofiris  de- 
fcended  from  heaven  to  reign  in  Egypt,  and  having  taught  them 
the  arts  of  civil  life,  at  laft  left  behind  him  a  progeny  of  demi- 
gods, begot  upon  mortal  women.  Bacchus  taught  mankind  th« 
ufe  of  the  grape,  and  Ceres,  a  female  divinity,  inftrucled  them 
in  the  ufe  of  corn  ;  even  Jupiter,  their  fupreme  deity,  frequently 
came  down  to  the  earth,  and  cohabited  with  their  women  ;  when 
fuch  were  the  ideas  generally  dilTeminated,  that  good  beings  of 
all  denominations  frequently  appeared  to,  and  communicated 
fome  of  their  knowledge  and  their  power  to  mortals,  it  was  but 
carrying  them  one  ftep  farther,  and  fiippofing  that  evil  beings, 
likewife  did  the  fame  thing  for  the  purpofes  of  mifchief;  and 
hence  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  good  beings 
probably  were  called  prophets,  and  thofe  who  communicated 
with  evil  ones,  witches,  wizzards,  &c. ;  nor  does  this  feem  altoge- 
ther conjeQure,  for  mention  is  made  in  the  facred  writings  of 
evil  fpirlts,  who  had  their  falfe  prophets,  to  whom  they  didated 
lies,  in  order  to  lead  to  deftrudion  thofe  who  liflened  to  them. 

3  Such 
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Such  poiTibly  might  be  the  origin  of  witchcraft,  and  fuch  the     chap. 

AlX. 

reafons   why  old   women  were  mod  commonly  fufpedled  of  it,    ' v ' 

cut  It  Itill  remains  to  be  coniidcred  why  the  lex  in  general  were  were  thought 
thought  to  have  been  more  addicted  to  it  than  the  men  ;  the  w°wUchcrarc 
reafons  of  this  alfo  may,  perhaps,  be  difcovered  in  the  different  '"^" '"<="• 
habitudes  and  ways  of  life  of  the  two  fcxes.  From  the  remoteft 
antiquity  the  men  inured  to  hunting,  fifliing,  and  pafturage, 
were  conftantly  abroad  in  the  open  air  ;  they  were  confequently 
healthful  and  robuft,  and  not  fubje<fl  to  thefe  nervous  weak- 
neffes  and  fpafmodic  fits  which  fo  ftrongly  charaderife  modern 
ages,  and  have  often  been  fuppofed  the  effed  of  witchcraft.  The 
women,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  more  delicate  frame,  more  con- 
fined by  their  domeftic  and  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
jealouly  of  their  hultands  and  relations,  and,  perhaps,  even 
more  fimple  than  the  men  in  their  diet,  would  be  much  more 
fubje<ft  to  nervous  weakneffes,  and  all  the  uncommon  appear- 
ances that  fometimes  attend  them ;  in  the  paroxyfms  of  thefe 
nervous  diforders,  they  would  frequently  utter  the  mofl  flrange 
and  incoherent  language,  and  as  the  ancient  manner  of  convey- 
ing inftrudion  and  prediding  future  events  was  commonly  in 
this  unconneded  allegorical  ftrain,  accompanied  with  extraordi- 
nary ge(\ures  and  contorfions  of  the  body,  fuch  rhapfodical 
effufions,  the  mere  effed  of  nervous  irritability,  might  be  eafily 
miftaken  for  the  infpiration  either  of  good  or  of  evil  beings,  and 
therefore  women,  being  more  fubjed  to  fuch  fits  than  men,  might 
be  more  commonly  denominated  prophetefTes,  or  witches,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fpirit  with  which  it  was  fuppofed  they  were 
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C  H  A  P,        That  this  appears  at  leaft  no  improbable  account  of  the  matter, 
•we  have  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  ancient  manner  of  initiating 
men  into  the^myfteries  of  prophecying,  and  women  into  the  trade 
ef  delivering,  oracles.    Men  were  of  old  initiated  into  the  number 
of  prophets  by  long    and  fevere  v/atchings,    faflings,    and  by 
every  fpecies  of  mortification.     The  Bramins  of  the  Eaft,  at  this 
day  admit  none  to  their  religious  myfteries,  till  they  have  pre- 
pared themfelves  by  many  years  of  difcipllne,   abftinence,   and 
mortification;  and  even  the  Angekots,  or  priefls  of  Greenland, 
•when  they  pretend  to  go  to  vifit  the  land  of  fouls  for  the  purpofe 
of  revealing  what  they  are  there  doing  or   fufFering,    prepare 
themfelves  by  fading  for  their  journey,  and  fet  out  on  it  by 
dancing  and  howling  themfelves  into  a  temporary   frenzy.     It 
•were  eafy  to  give  more  inftances,  but  we  rather  proceed  to  the 
effe£ls  of  fuch  a  condudl  on  the  body  and  mind ;  efFeds  which 
every  one  who  has  been  reduced  to  weaknefs   by  fimilar  caufes, 
•will  more   readily    conceive    from    his   own  feelings  than   from 
any  defcription ;   we   fhall,   therefore,    only  obferve  in  general, 
that  they  are  thofe  dlfeafes  of  the  vapourifh  kind,  which  are  con- 
ftantly   accompanied    with   a   train   of  the    mofl:   indigefted    and 
tumultuary    ideas.      Women    were   likewife    initiated    into    the 
myftery  of  delivering  oracles,  by  methods  fimilar  to  thofe  we 
have  now  related,  and  when  they  aQually  delivered  them,  were 
•wrought  up  into  a  ftate  of  convulfive  enthufiafm  ;  the  Pythonefs, 
■who  gave  the  anfwers  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  moft  famous 
of  all  antiquity,    wafhed  herfalf  and   ate  fome  laurel  leaves,   a 
plant  well  known  for  its  intoxicating  powers,  before  fhe  afcended 
the  tripod.     Thus  prepared  and  feated,  a  prodigious  noife  was 
made  in  the  hollow  body  of  the  tripod  beneath  her,  which  added 
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to  the  eff"e£l  of  the  laurel,  and  an  empty  flomach,  foon   threw    ^  ^^  A  P., 


her  into  convulfions  and  a  temporary  madnefs ;  when,  from  the 
ambiguous  rhapfodies  that  flie  uttered,  the  deluded  confultors 
were  obliged  either  to  dedu£t  fome  meaning,  or  depart  in  the  fame 
ignorance  in  which  they  came. 

As  the  facred  writings  fo  frequently  mention  witches,  wiz-  All  antiquity 
zards,  and  dealers  with  familiar  fpirits,  we  might  from  thence  ideas  of 
imagine  that  fuch  ideas  exifted  among  the  Jews  only ;  were  not  ^v'^*^'"^"''^' 
the  other  writings  of  antiquity  every  where  as  full  of  them,  a 
circumftance  we  cannot  wonder  at,  when  we  confider  that  fuch 
ideas  were  much  more  favoured  by  the  polytheifm  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, than  by  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Almighty  Being,  as 
taught  among  the  Jews.  Among  the  Gentiles  alfo,  as  well  as 
among  the  Jews,  it  is  probable  there  were  female  enchantrefles, 
though  we  do  not  recoiled  to  have  met  with  any  account  of  them 
till  we  come  to  the  Greeks,  who  exhibit  them  every  where  in 
their  fables  and  mythology,  as  beings  pofTeffed  of  the  mod: 
aftoniihing  and  fupernatural  powers.  Medea  is  faid  to  have 
taught  Jufon  to  tame  the  brazen-footed  bulls,  and  the  dragons 
which  guarded  the  golden  fleece.  Hecate,  and  feveral  others  are 
faid  to  have  been  fo  fkilful  in  fpells  and  incantations,  that,  among 
their  other  feats,  they  could  turn  the  mofi;  obdurate  hearts  to 
love,  as  we  ihall  have  occafion  to  mention  afterwaixi  in  our 
hiftory  of  courtfliip.  Circe,  we  are  told,  detained  even  the  fage 
Ulyffes  in  her  enchanted  ifland,  and  transformed  his  failors  into 
fwine.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  many  others  who,  like  the 
witches  of  our  modern  times,  could  bring  on  difeafes,  raife  tempefts 
in  the  air,  and  ride  on  the  clouds  from  one  country  to  another. 
Nor  were  the  Romans  lefs  the  dupes  of  this  pretended  art  thaa' 

the 
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^  v^iv^  ^'  ^^^^  Greeks ;  the  whole  of  their  hiftorians  and  poets  are  full  of  the 
u  ~,—  »^  follies  and  abfurditics  to  which  it  reduced  them ;  Horace  fre- 
quently mentions  a  Canidia,  who  was  reckoned  a  mofl:  powerful 
enchantrefs ;  and  Virgil  makes  one  of  his  fhepherds  declare,  that 
fuch  was  the  power  of  charms,  that  they  could  draw  down  the 
moon  from  the  fky.  But  the  Romans  were  not  the  only  people 
of  antiquity  who  carried  their  ideas  thus  far,  the  Babylonians 
boafted  that  all  the  contingencies  of  fate  were  in  their  hands, 
and  that  they  were  able  to  avert  every  evil,  and  procure  every 
good  by  their  magical  ceremonies.  And  dodrines  of  a  nature 
not  much  diffimilar  appear  to  have  been  fpread  over  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Eaft ;  for  about  Calcutta  they  formerly  confulted  for- 
cerers  concerning  the  deftiny  of  their  children,  and  if  the  pre- 
didlion  promifcd  happincfs  they  were  fpared  to  live,  but  if  the 
contrary,  they  were  put  to  death  as  foon  as  born.  The  Japanefe 
at  this  day  pay  the  mofl:  unlimited  credit  to  forceries,  incantations, 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  publifh  every  year  an  almanac, 
pointing  them  out  to  the  public,  left  upon  the  unlucky  ones  they 
fhould  tranfadl  any  bufinefs,  which  they  imagine  in  that  cafe 
could  not  pofTibly  profper. 

The  ancient  ALMOST  every  ignorant  people  are  the  dupes  of  fuperflition, 
martabr-for  "^^^^^^  i^  nothing  difplays  itlelf  more  evidently  than  in  fruitlefs 
their  belief      attempts  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  futurity  ;  hence 

m  witchcraft.  '^  ^  ■'  ' 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  perhaps  all  antiquity,  from  the 
number  of  oracles  every  where  reforted  to,  were  much  given  to 
divination ;  but  the  northern  nations,  (till  much  exceeded  all 
others,  and  carried  this  fpirit  to  the  moft  unaccountable  lengths. 
The  Scandinavians,  Germane,  Gauls,  Britons,  &c.  were  of  all 
people  perhaps  the  moft  ignorant,  and  of  all,  the  greateft  flaves 

to 
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to  fuperftition ;  their  druids  and  druidefles  exercifed  an  authority    chap. 

^1  A.. 

over  them  which  even  the  moft  abfolute  monarch  of  the  prefent    ' ^— — ' 

times  would  not  dare  to  attempt ;  but  not  to  thole  only  did  they 
yield  an  implicit  obedience,  they  obeyed,  efteemed,  and  even 
venerated  every  female  who  pretended  to  deal  in  charms  and 
incantations,  and  the  didates  of  fuch,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to 
come  from  the  invifible  powers,  were  more  regarded  than  the 
laws  of  nature,  of  humanity,  or  of  their  country.  The  life  of 
their  warriors  was  fuch  as  fecured  them  a  firmnefs  of  nerves,  and 
freedom  from  nervous  hypochondriac  diforders ;  their  women 
being  more  fubjedl  to  them  by  nature,  and  by  their  manner 
of  life,  were,  in  all  their  fits,   confidered  as  infpired  by  forae 

divinity,    and   regarded    accordingly. Women  in   the  North 

have  almoft  folely  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  divina- 
tion, men  have  had  the  largeft  (hare  of  it  in  the  South,  the 
reafon  is,  men  in  the  South  are,  by  the  climate  and  their 
low  diet  of  rice  and  fruit,  fubjedl  to  all  the  difeafes  of  wo- 
men, and  women  are  precluded  from  all  communication  with 
the  public. 

Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North,  nothing  was  held 
in  fo  much  eftimation  as  poetry  and  divination.  A  troop  of  poets, 
called  Bards,  commonly  attended  on  the  great ;  not  to  grace  their 
train,  but  in  the  efFufions  of  frantic  doggerel,  to  celebrate  their 
exploits,  and  praife  their  victories.  Befides  thefe,  there  was  gene- 
rally in  the  train  of  the  rich  and  powerful  fome  venerable  pro- 
pheteffes,  who  dire£ted  their  councils,  and  to  whom  they  paid  a. 
deference  and  refped,  at  prefent  almofi:  incredible ;  as  will  appear 
from  the  ftory  of  Thorbiorga,  a  Danifh  enchantrefs,  reckoned 
famous  for  her  knowledge  of  futurity.     The  kingdom  of  Den- 

VoL.  II.  I  mark. 
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CHAP,  mark,  being  much  diftrefled  by  a  famine,  "  Earl  Thorchil,  who 
*'  had  the  greateft  authority  m  that  country,  and  was  moft  de- 
"  firous  to  know  when  the  famine  and  ficknefs,  which  then 
"  raged,  would  come  to  an  end,  fent  meflengers  to  invite  Thor- 
"  biorga  to  his  houfe.  After  he  had  made  all  the  preparations 
•'  which  were  ufual  for  the  reception  of  fuch  an  honourable 
*'  gueft,  in  particular,  a  feat  was  prepared  for  the  prophetefs, 
"  raifed  fomc  fteps  above  the  other  feats,  and  covered  with  a 
"  cufhion,  fluffed  wuth  hen  feathers :  when  fhe  arrived,  on  an 
"  evening,  conduded  by  the  meffengers,  fhe  was  dreffed  in  a 
*'  gown  of  green  cloth,  buttoned  from  top  to  bottom,  had  a 
*'  firing  of  glafs  beads  about  her  neck,  and  her  head  covered  with 
"  the  fkin  of  a  black  lamb,  lined  wdth  the  fkin  of  a  white  cat ; 
*'  her  fhoes  were  made  of  calf's  fkin,  with  the  hair  on  it,  tied 
*'  with  thongs,  and  faftened  with  brafs  buttons ;  on  her  hands 
"  fhe  had  a  pair  of  gloves,  of  a  white  cat's  fkin,  with  the  fur  in- 
*'  ward  ;  about  her  waifl,  fhe  wore  an  Hunlandic  girdle,  at  which 
"  hung  a  bag  containing  her  magical  inftruments ;  and  fhe  fup- 
"  ported  her  feeble  limbs,  by  leaning  on  a  flaff,  adorned  with 
*'  many  knobs  of  brafs.  As  foon  as  fhe  entered  the  hall,  the 
"  whole  company  rofe,  as  it  became  them,  and  faluted  her  in  the 
"  mofl  refpectful  manner,  which  fhe  returned  as  flie  thought 
*'  proper.  Earl  Thorchil  then  advanced,  and  taking  her  by  the 
"  hand,  conduded  her  to  a  feat  prepared  for  her ;  after  fome  time 
"  fpent  in  converfation,  a  table  was  fet  before  her,  covered  with 
"  many  difhes;  but  flie  ate  only  a  pottage  of  goats  milk,  and  of 
'*  a  difh  which  confifted  of  the  hearts  of  various  animals.  When 
"  the  table  was  removed,  Thorchil  humbly  approached  the  Pro- 
*'  phetefs,  and  afked  her,  What  fhe  thought  of  his  houfe,  and  of 
*'  his  family  ?  And  when  flie  would  be  pleafed  to  tell  them  what 

"  they 
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*«  they  defired  to  know  ?  To  this  fhe  replied,  That  flie  would  tell     ^  ^^ ^  p. 

"  them  nothing  that  evening,  but  would  fiitisfy  them  fully  next 

*'  day.     Accordingly,  the  day  after,  when  fhe  had  put  all  her 

•*  implements  of  divination  in  proper  order,  flie  commanded  a 

**  maiden,  named  Godreda,  to  fing  the  magical  fong  called  Ward- 

"  lokur ;  which  fhe  did  with  fo  clear  and  fweet  a  voice,    that  the 

"  whole  company  were  ravifhed  with  her  mufic,   and  none  fo 

"  much  as  the  Prophetefs ;    who  cried  out.  Now  I  know  many 

"  things,  concerning   this  famine  and  ficknefs,  which   I  did  not 

*'  know  before.     This  famine  will  be  of  Ihort  continuance,  and 

*'  plenty  will  return  with  the  next  feafon;   which  will  be  favour- 

*'  able,  and  the  ficknefs  alfo  will  fliortly  fly  away.     After  this 

"  the  whole  company  approached  the  goddefs,  one  by  one,   and 

*'  aflced  her  what  queftions  they  pleafed,  and  fhe  told  them  every 

*'  thing  they   defired   to  know."     A  variety  of  inftances  of  this 

kind  might  be  adduced,  to  fhew  the  veneration  in  which  dealers 

in  futurity  were  held  among  the  ancient  Northerns.     We  fhall 

only  mention  another  ;  "  There  was  a  certain  old  woman,  named 

"  Heida,  famous  for  her  fkill  in  divination,  and  the  art  of  magic ; 

"  who  frequented  public  entertainments,  predidted  what  fort  of 

"  weather  would  be  the  year  after,  and  told  men  and  women 

"  their  fortunes;    fhe    was  conftantly   attended  by  thirty   men- 

*'  fervants,  and  waited  upon  by  fifteen  maidens."     Such  was  the 

veneration  of  our  anceflors  for  beings,  whom  their  defcendants, 

in  a  few  centuries  afterward,  began  to  execrate,  to  condemn  to 

the  flames,    to  whips,    tortures,   horfe- ponds;    and  every  other 

fpecies  of  cruel  indignity.     Upon  a  change  fo  important  in  fenti- 

ment  and  behaviour,  the  following  confiderations  will,  we  hope, 

throw  fome  light. 

I  2  Every 
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CHAP.        Every  fyftem  of  theology,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  had 

' » '    been  filled  with  the  do£trine  of  a  communication  between  celeftial 

mankfnV  '^  and  terreftrial  beings.  The  Jewifh  religion  was  remarkably  full 
o^;"icifof"^"^  of  it :  the  Jews,  therefore,  greatly  venerated  fuch  human  beings 
witches.  as  they  thought  were  thus  dignified  with  the  correfpondencf  of 

fpiritual  effences.  The  polytheifm  of  the  Gentiles,  their  difi^erent 
ranks  and  degrees  of  gods,  and  the  few  degrees  of  diftindtion  be- 
tween their  gods  and  their  heroes,  made  it  no  great  wonder,  that 
this  communication  among  them  was  ftill  fuppofed  to  be  more 
common.  Among  the  Jews  it  would  feem,  that  fome  fmall  de- 
gree of  inferiority  was  affixed  to  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  draw 
their  knowledge  of  future  events  from  evil  fpirits ;  but  among 
moft  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  had  hardly  any  fuch  dif- 
tinQion  as  evil  and  good  fpirits  ;  they  had  indeed  Dii  Infernales^. 
or  infernal  gods ;  but  they  made  fo  little  diff^erence  between  thefe 
infernal  gods  and  their  celeftial  ones,  that  they  paid  to  each  of  them 
almoft  an  equal  (hare  of  worflilp  and  adoration ;  hence  thofe  who 
foretold  events,  by  a  communication  with  the  one  kind,  were 
hardly  lefs  efteemed,  than  thofe  who  foretold  them  by  a  commu- 
nication with  the  other.  But  when  the  Chriftian  religion  was  in- 
troduced ;  which  taught  that  all  future  events  were  only  known 
to  God,  or  to  fuch  only  of  his  creatures  as  he  chofe  to  difcover 
them  to ;  and  that  in  all  others,  it  was  impious  to  endeavour  to- 
find  out  what  he  had  concealed ;  fuch  as  ftill  pretended  to  deal 
in  them,  inftead  of  being  accounted  falfe  impoftors,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  were  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  their  information.- 
from  evil  fpirits:.  hence  the  trade  of  prediQing,  which  before  was- 
thought  the  moft  honourable,  while  its  knowledge  was  derived, 
from  an  honourable  fource ;  now,  when  that  knowledge  came 
from  a  diihonourable  one,    likewife  became  not  only  diflionour- 

able. 
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able,  but  criminal.     Every  one  who  pretended  to  tliat  trade,  was    ^  ^^  P. 

denominated  witch,  or  wizzard;  and  againft  all  fuch,  the  obfolete    * v-^ ' 

Jewifli  law,  which  fays,  Thou  fhalt  not  fuffer  a  witch  to  live,  was 
revived ;  and  the  fame  profeflion,  which  we  have  before  feeri 
raifing  prophets  and  prophetefles  to  the  higheft  veneration  and 
dignity,  now  fubje^ted  them  to  the  flames. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  fixteenth  century,  almoft  all  Europe   Cruelties  ex- 

r  r  I  •    1  1         •  1-       1  •    •  •         •  ercired  on 

was  one  Icene  or  highly  ridiculous  opinions ;  to  maintam  which,   fuppofed 
kings  led  forth  their  armies,  pioufly  to  cut  the  throats  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  priefts  condemned  to  the  flames  in  this  world, 
and  threatened  eternal  fire  iu  the  world  to  come.     Many  of  thofe 
opinions   were,    however,   but  local ;    and  many  funk  into  obli- 
vion with  the  authors,  who  firft  broached   them ;    but  the  notion 
of  females  being  addidted  to  witchcraft  had  taken  deep  root,  and 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  Europe.     It  had  been  gathering  ftrength  from 
the  days  of  Mofes  ;  and  it  fubfifted  till  the  enquiring  fpirit  of  phi- 
lofophy,  demonftrated  by  the  plaineft  experiments,  that  many  of 
thofe  things  which  had  always  been  fuppofed  the  effed  of  fuper- 
natural,    were  really  the  effect  of  natural  caufes.     No   fex,  no- 
rank,  no  age,   was  exempted  from  the  fufpicions  of,    and  punifli- 
ments   inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  this  fuppofed  crime;   but 
old  women  were,  of  all  other  beings,  the  moft  liable  to  be  fufpefted' 
of  it.     Poets  had   delineated,    and  painters  had  drawn  all  their 
witches  as  old  women,  with  haggard  and  wrinkled  countenances, 
withered   hands,    and    tottering   limbs;    thefe,  which  were  only 
charafteriftic  fymptoms  of  old  age,  had,   by  an  unhappy  aflem- 
blage  of  unconnedted  ideas,  become  alfo  the  charadteriftic  fymp- 
toms of  witchcraft.     And  hence  every  old  woman,  bowed  down 
with  age  and  infirmity,  was  commonly  dubbed  with  the  appella- 
8  tion 
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CHAP.  tjQQ  of  witch  ;  and  when  any  event  happened  in  her  neighbour- 
hood,  for  which  the  ignorance  of  the  times  was  not  able  to  ac- 
count, (he  was  immediately  fufpe£i:ed  as  the  caufe  ;  and  in  con- 
fequence  committed  to  jail  by  an  ignorant  maglftrate,  and  con- 
demned by  as  ignorant  a  judge,  or  what,  perhaps,  was  worfc 
than  either,  made  the  fport  of  a  ruffian  multitude,  heated  by  en- 
thufiafm,  and  led  on  by  folly;  which  a  few  centuries  ago  ran  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  extravagance,  that  in  Livonia,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  the  North,  it  is  faid,  that  not  many  women  who  had  arrived  at 
old  age  were  fufFered  to  die  peaceably  in  their  beds,  but  were 
either  hurried  to  an  untimely  execution,  or  fo  much  abufed  by  a 
licentious  populace,   that  death  was  frequently  the  confequence. 

But  the  fufpicions  of  witchcraft  were  neither  altogether  con- 
fined to  age  nor  to  poverty  ;  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and 
the  dignity  of  rank  could  afford  no  fafety.  In  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  ladies  of  the  highefl:  quality  were  condemned  to 
the  ftake  for  crimes  of  which  it  was  impoffible  they  could  be 
guilty;  but  when  crimes  are  either  highly  improbable  or  alto- 
gether impoffible,  the  proof  required  to  be  brought  againft  thofe 
who  are  fuppofcd  to  have  committed  them,  is  on  that  account 
generally  fuftained  as  valid,  though  much  lefs  clear  than  in  other 
cafes.  Thus  it  was  with  witchcraft,  while  the  fixing  of  every 
other  crime  required  fome  degree  of  rational  and  confiftent  evi- 
dence, this  was  fixed  by  idle  and  ridiculous  tales,  or,  in  fhort,  by 
any  fhadow  of  evidence  vphatever.  Such  being  the  cafe,  ftatef- 
men  often  availed  themfelves  of  witchcraft  as  a  pretence  to  take 
off  perfons  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  againft  whom  no 
other  crime  could  be  proved  :  this  was  the  pretence  made  ufe  of 
for  condemning  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  well  known  in  the  hiftory 
3  of 
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of  England  and  of  France;  who,  by  her  perfonal  courage,  and  ^  ha  p. 
the  power  fhe  aflTumed  over  the  minds  of  a  fuperflitious  people, 
by  perfiiading  them  that  Heaven  was  on  their  fide,  delivered  her 
country  from  the  moft  formidable  invafion  which  had  ever 
threatened  its  fubverfion.  Such  was  the  pretence  for  deftroying 
ihe  Duchefs  de  Conchini ;  who,  being  afked  by  her  judges,  What 
methods  flie  had  pradifed  to  fafcinate  the  Queen  of  France  ? 
boldly  replied,  "  Only  by  that  afcendency  which  great  minds  have 
*'  over  little  ones."  Nothing  was  too  abfurd  in  thefe  times  to  gain 
credit ;  and  proofs  only  became  the  more  valid  as  they  were  the 
more  ridiculous.  Under  Manuel  Comnenus,  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors  at  Conftantinople,  an  officer  of  high  rank  was  con- 
demned for  pradifing  fecrets  that  rendered  men  invifible.  And 
another  had  like  to  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  becaufe  he  was 
caught  reading  a  book  of  Solomon's,  the  bare  perufal  of  which, 
they  faid,  was  fufficient  to  conjure  up  whole  legions  of  devils. 
The  Dutchefs  of  Gloucefter,  with  Mary  Gurdemain,  and  a  prieft, 
w^re  accufed  of  having  made  a  figure  of  Henry  VI.  in  wax,  and 
roafted  it  before  the  fire  ;  though  the  adion  itfelf  was  ridiculous, 
and  though  there  was  no  proof  of  it,  nor  poffibility  of  the  confe- 
quences  v.hich  they  imagined  were  to  arife  from  it,  they  were  all 
three  found  guilty  ;  the  prieft  was  hanged,  Gurdemain  was  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  and  the  Dutchefs  condemned  to  penance  and  perpe- 
tual imprifonment.  The  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  regent  to 
Edward  V.  {hewed  an  emaciated  arm  in  the  council-chamber  ;  and 
his  really  having  an  arm  withered,  was  deemed  a  fufficient  proof, 
not  only  that  it  was  done  by  forcery,  but  that  the  forcerers  were 
the  wife  of  his  brother,  and  Jane  Shore.  To  what  a  low  ebb 
was  human  reafon  reduced,  when  from  fuch  premifes  it  could 
draw  fuch  conclufions ! 

Such 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  women  in  Europe  for  feveral  centu- 
ries, conftantly  liable  to  be  accufed  of,  and  punifhed  for,  crimes 
wliich  had  no  exiftence  ;  till  philofophy  at  laft  came  to  refcue 
them  from  their  danger,  by  diflipating  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
which  had  for  ages  enveloped  the  human  mind  ;  and  teaching 
men  to  prefer  reafon  to  opinion,  however  the  latter  might  be 
fandified  by  time,  or  ftrengthened  by  the  celebrated  names  from 
which  it  had  originated.  But  the  ftruggle  between  reafon  and 
opinion  was  not  the  ftruggle  of  a  day  or  a  year,  it  lafted  for  fe- 
veral ages,  and  is  not  at  this  hour  completely  decided  ;  as  there 
are  fome  people  ftill  to  be  found,  who  have  more  faith  in  ancient 
fayings  and  opinions,  than  in  the  fuUeft  demonftration  of  which 
reafon  is  capable. 

What  reafon  and  philofophy  had  atchieved  in  Europe,  was 
accompliflied  in  America  by  fliame  and  remorfe.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  centuries,  fome  of  the  moft  gloomy  bigots  of  fe- 
veral nations,  and  particularly  of  England,  to  avoid  the  perfccu- 
tions  to  which  their  own  tenets,  and  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the 
times  fubjedled  them,  had  emigrated  to  the  inhofpitable  deferts 
of  America;  thefe  carried  along  with  them  into  that  New  world; 
the  fame  ideas  of  forcery  which  they  had  imbibed  in  Europe,  and 
.the  fame  intolerant  fpirit  from  which  they  had  fled.  Though 
they  had  accounted  it  exceedingly  hard,  that  in  Europe  they 
ihould  have  been  perfecuted  for  religious  opinions,  yet  they  foon 
impofed  the  fame  hard/hips  upon  others,  from  which  they  them- 
felves  had  fled  with  (o  much  horror  and  reluctance  ;  and  had  but 
juft  begun  to  breathe  from  a  cruel  perfecution  againft  the  Quakers 
and  Anabaptifts,  when  a  new  fuppofititious  danger  alarmed  their 

fears. 
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fears,  and  fet  the  whole  country  of  New  England  in  a  ferment.  ^  HA  p. 
A  minifter  in  Salem  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  falling  into 
a  hyfteric  diforder,  attended  with  convulfions,  the  father  concluded 
fhe  was  bewitched.  An  Indian  maid-fervant  was  fufpedled  of  the 
crime  ;  and  fo  often  beat  and  otherwife  cruelly  treated  by  her 
wrong-headed  mafter,  that  fhe  at  laft  confefled  herfelf  guilty,  and 
was  committed  to  prifon  ;  from  whence,  after  a  long  confine- 
ment,  fhe  was  at  laft  releafed  to  be  fold  for  a  flave. 

The  idea,  however,  was  now  ftarted  ;  nor  was  it  fo  eafy  a 
matter  to  lay  it  again  to  reft.  Every  fimilar  complaint  was  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  a  fimilar  caufe,  and  the  affeded,  naturally 
caft  their  eyes  upon  fiich  as  either  were  in  reality,  or  were  fuppofed 
to  be  their  enemies ;  and  thofe  they  accufed  as  the  caufes  of  the 
evils  which  they  fuffered.  Every  evil  that  befel  the  human  body, 
was  in  a  little  while  aflerted  to  be  the  efFed  of  witchcraft ;  and 
every  enemy  to  the  afHided  was  accufed,  and  every  accufation 
certainly  proved.  In  default  of  rational  proof,  an  evidence  called 
by  them  fpedlral,  and  never  before  heard- of,  was  admitted  ;  on  the 
validity  of  which,  many  were  condemned  to  fuffer  death.  The 
moft  common,  and  the  moft  innocent  adions  of  life,  were  now 
conftrued  to  be  magical  ceremonies,  and  every  one  filled  with  hor- 
ror, and  diffident  of  his  neighbours,  was  forward  to  accufe  all 
around  him  :  neither  age,  fex,  nor  charader,  afforded  the  leaft 
proredion.  Women  were  ftripped  in  the  moft  fhameful  manner 
to  fearch  for  magical  teats.  Scorbutic  or  other  ftains  on  the  fkin, 
were  called  the  devil's  pinches ;  and  thefe  pinches  afforded  the 
moft  undeniable  evidence  againft  thofe  upon  whom  they  were  dif- 
covered.  But  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in  evidence,  it  was  amply 
fupplied  by  the  confeffion  extorted  by  tortures,  offo  cruel  a  nature, 

Vol.  II.  K  and 
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CHAP,  and  fo  long  continuance,  that  they  forced  the  unhappy  fuffcrers 
to  acknowledge  themfelves  guilty  of  whatever  their  tormentor* 
chofe  to  lay  to  their  charge.  Women  owned  various  and  ridi- 
culous correfpondencies  with  infernal  fpirits,  and  even  that  fuch 
had  frequently  cohabited  with  them.  Nor  were  the  wretches 
under  torture  more  prefTed  to  difcover  their  own  guilt  than  that 
of  others;  when  it  frequently  happened  that,  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  real  criminals,  they  were  forced  by  torture  to  name 
people  at  random,  who  being  immediately  taken  up,  were  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  obliged,  in  their  turn,  to  name  others, 
not  more  guilty  than  themfelves. 

The  frenzy  was  now  become  univerfal,  the  neareft  ties  of 
blood,  and  the  moft  facred  friendfliips,  were  no  more  regarded, 
the  gibbets  every  where  exhibited  to  the  people  their  friends  and 
their  neiglA>ours  hanging  as  malefactors,  the  cities  were  filled 
with  terror  and  amazement,  and  the  prifons  fo  crowded,  that 
executions  were  obliged  to  be  made  every  day,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  more  of  the  fuppofed  criminals.  Magiftrates 
who  refufed  to  commit  to  gaol,  and  juries  which  brought  in  a 
verdift  of  acquittance,  were  on  that  account  fufpedted  and  accufed; 
accufations  were  alfo  brought  at  laft  againft  the  judges  them- 
felves, and  the  torrent  had  reached  even  to  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  when  a  general  paufe  enfued  ;  confcious  of  his  danger- 
ous fituation,  every  man  trembled  on  looking  around  him,  and 
every  man  refolved  to  ceafe  from  profecuting  his  neighbour,  as 
the  only  method  of  procuring  his  own  fafety.  Shame  and 
remorfe  arofe  from  refleQion,  reafon  refumed  the  rein,  and  the 
ftorm  which  had  threatened  a  total  depopulation  of  the  country 
fubfided  at  once  iato  peace.     In  this  paroxyfm  expired  a  fpirit 

which 
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which  for  time  immemorial  had  been  a  fcourge  to  the  human     ^  ^  A.  P. 

race,  and  particularly  to  that  fair  part  of  it  whofe  hiftory  we    * ^ ' 

are  delineating. 

Another  opinion  nearly  related  to  that  which  we  have  now  PoTeflion  by 

.  .  devil',  con- 

been  difcuffing,  and  fcarcely,  perhaps,  lefs  ancient,  is  the  pollef-  jcaures  on  it» 

fion  by  devils.    This  through  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  had  been 

confidered  as  common  to  both  fexes,  and  confequently  not  falling 

properly  within  our  plan.     But  as   the  priefls  of  the  Romifli 

church  have  adopted,    and    Hill   maintain    it  now,    when  it  is 

nearly  exploded  by  every  other  fet  of  men,  and  as  they  almoft 

entirely  confine  it  to  women,  we  fhall  give  a  fliort  account  of  it. 

So  delicate  is  the  fenfibility,  or  rather  irritability,  of  the 
female  conftitution,  that  they  are  thereby  fubjeded  to  feveral 
difeafes,  whofe  fymptoms  and  appearances  are  more  extraordi- 
nary than  ihofe  with  which  the  men  are  commonly  afflided. 
Such,  it  is  highly  probable,  were  thofe  difeafes  which  in  the 
New  Teftament  are  called  the  poflefTion  of  devils,  and  from  per- 
fons  thus  afFedted,  when  they  were  healed  by  our  Saviour,  devils 
were  faid  to  be  caft  out. 

Every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  difeafes  of 
the  fpafmodic  kind,  muft  have  been  fenfible  that  perfons  fo  affedled 
frequently  exerted  a  force  which  at  other  times  they  were  totally 
incapable  of.  Hence,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  it 
is  no  great  wonder  that  fuch  exertions,  and  fuch  fymptoms  of 
torture  as  accompanied  them,  were  attributed  to  the  agency  or 
poffeflion  of  evil  fpirits.  But  medical  philofophers,  beginning  to 
throw  afide  every  prejudice,  and  attach  themfelves  only  to  truth, 

K  2  at 
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XIX, 


at  laft  difcovered,  that  fymptoms  which  had  formerly  been  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  the  agency  of  malevolent  fpirits  which  had 
entered  into  the  human  body,  in  reality  arofe  from  natural 
caufes ;  and  this  doctrine,  as  being  more  confonant  to  reafon,  as 
well  as  confirmed  by  obfervation,  was  at  laft  pretty  generally 
received.  But  as  every  improvement  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing  is  attended  with  inconveniency  to  fuch  as  fatten  upon  human 
ignorance,  the  priefts  of  the  Romifh  religion,  arrogating  to 
themfelves  the  fame  powers  as  the  author  of  chriftianity;  had 
always  pretended  to  caft  out  devils ;  and  finding  that  if  there 
were  no  devils  for  them  to  caft  out,  their  revenue  and  reputation 
would  not  only  be  dlminilhed,  but  an  inftrument  of  managing 
the  people  and  fupporting  their  own  power  would  alfo  be  wrefted 
out  of  their  hands,  flrongly  oppofed  this  new  doflrine  as  impious 
and  difcordant  to  the  fcripture ;  and  to  carry  on  the  farce  with 
the  greater  probability,  they  carefully  fought  out  fuch  women  as 
were  endowed  with  a  cunning  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  their  fex, 
and  bribed  them  to  declare  themfelves  pofTefled,  that  they  might 
have  the  credit  of  difpoflfeffing  them,  and  thereby  (hewing  to  the 
world,  that  it  had  been  mifled  by  a  belief  of  natural  caufes,  and 
that  they  had  actually  derived  from  their  great  mafter,  a  power 
over  the  legions  of  darknefs.  That  their  fcheme  might  be  the 
more  complete,  they  laboured  to  inftil  a  notion  into  mankind, 
that  as  evil  fpirits  were  no  doubt  fo  intelligent  as  to  underftand 
every  language,  thofe  pofleffed  by  them  were  alfo  endowed  with 
the  fame  gift.  Women,  therefore,  who  feigned  this  polTeflioa, 
were,  by  the  priefts  appointed  to  exorcife  them,  taught  by 
rote,  anfwers  to  fuch  queftions  in  feveral  languages,  as  they 
fhould  aflc  them.  The  multitude,  when  they  thus  obferved  wo- 
men whom  they  knew  to  be  without  education  fpeaking  a  variety 
8  of 
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of  languages,  were  convinced  that  it  was  really  the  devil  who     chap. 
fpoke  out  of  them.  v_— v » 

Though  the  populace  were  deluded  by  this  trick,  yet  the  fen-  Tiick?of  the 
fible  part  of  mankind  ftill  filently  defpifed  the  authors  of  fuch  an  ce'rning°p"of- 
impofition  on  human  credulity ;  but  as  in  Catholic  countries  ^^red  ^^i^ 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  contradicting  or  finding  fault  "f'"'^^'^- 
with  the  church,  it  was  long  before  any  one  had  the  hardinefs 
openly  to  attack  this  palpable  abfurdity ;  fuch  an  attack  was, 
however,  at  laft  fuccefsfully  made  by  a  phyfician  in  Sardinia. 
"  A  young  girl  in  Turin  being  troubled  with  hyfteric  fits, 
*'  which  threw  her  body  into  fuch  poftures  and  agitations  as 
"  feemed  fuper natural,  the  Jefuits,  who  are  always  attentive 
*'  to  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  promote  themfelves,  or 
*'  turn  to  their  advantage,  foon  flocked  about  her,  attended  by 
**  a  phyfician  in  their  intereft,  who  alleged  that  fhe  was  adually 
"  pofTefled,  and  confequently  not  to  be  cured  by  medicine.  Ac- 
"  cordingly  the  exorcifts  were  aflembled,  and  the  girl  previoufly 
*'  inftruded  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  impofture;  the  affair 
*'  made  a  great  noife,  people  came  from  all  parts,  and  the  old 
*'  tales  of  witchcraft  and  forceries  were  revived.  Dr.  R.  nobly 
**  oppofed  thefe  proceedings,  and  declared  the  girl's  cafe  was 
"  entirely  owing  to  natural  caufes,  fupporting  his  opinion  by 
*•  reafons  and  inftances  which  he  had  heard  of  in  Holland  and 
**  England,  where  he  had  refided  many  years.  The  Jefuits 
♦'  furioufly  attacked  him  as  an  infidel,  whom  they  would  in- 
♦'  fallibly  confute  from  the  teftimony  of  his  own  fenfes.  The 
"  Dodor  confented  to  attend  them,  and  while  they  were  per- 
"  forming  their  prayers  and  exorcifms  appeared  devout ;  when 
**  they  bad  finiihed,  he  defired  the  two  ecclefiaftics  who  were 

"  entrufted 
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^  v1)f  ^'  "  entrufled  with  the  management  of  the  afFair,  that  they  would 
"  order  their  patient  to  anfwer  him  a  few  queftions,  which  they 
"  granted,  on  condition  he  afked  nothing  unlawful,  and  com- 
"  manded  the  devil  to  anfwei".  Accordingly  the  Dodor  faid  to 
"  her  in  Englifh,  What  is  my  name  ?  This  being  a  language  to 
"  which  both  the  girl  and  the  Jefuits  were  ftrangers,  flae  an- 
"  fwered  in  plain  Piedmontefe,  that  (he  did  not  underftand  the 
"  queftion ;  but  according  to  the  received  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
*'  ritual,  the  knowledge  of  all  languages,  the  fupernatural  flrength 
"  of  body,  and  foretelling  things  to  come,  are  the  proper  criteria 
"  of  a  real  fatanical  poffeflion,  the  devil  therefore  ought  to  un- 
•'  derftand  all  languages,  and  it  is  eafily  conjedured,  that  this 
**  ignorance  did  not  a  little  mortify  the  Jefuits;  they,  however, 
"  did  all  in  their  power  to  elude  the  confequence,  by  pretending 
*'  that  the  Do£tor  had  put  an  unlawful  queftion  to  the  evil 
"  fpirit,  and  they  had  forbid  him  to  anfwer  any  of  that  kind  ; 
"  but  he  foon  confuted  their  allegations  by  explaining  the  queftion 
*'  he  had  afked,  and  immediately  repeated  it  in  Piedmontefe; 
"  but  the  poflefled,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  could  fay  as 
"  little  to  this  as  before,  when  the  fame  queftion  was  propofed  in 
"  Englifh.  The  Dodlor  highly  pleafed  at  his  fuccefs,  ran  to 
*'  court  in  triumph,  where  he  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  their 
"  devil ;  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Piedmont  joined  in  the 
"  laugh,  and  the  latter  for  the  more  effetflually  filencing  this 
*'  Jefuitical  devil,  fetched  a  Chinefe  pfalter  from  his  clofet,  fent 
•'  him  by  the  cardinal  Tournon  as  a  curiofity;  this  pfalter  has, 
"  indeed,  a  Latin  tranflation,  but  the  Chinefe  leaves  could  be 
*'  taken  out  feparately  from  thefe  containing  the  tranflation ; 
"  with  one  of  thefe  leaves  Dr.  R.  was  again  difpatched  to  aflv 
"  the  devil  the  contents,  and  in  what  language  it  was  written. 
1  "  The 
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**  The  fathers,  who  did  not  defire  any  more  of  Dr.  R.'s  vifits,     CHAP. 

^  '  XIX'. 

*'  were  for  keeping  out  of  his  way,  and  the  devil  threatened  if    »-- 
*'  he  came  again  to  expofe  the  minuteft  tranfadions  of  his  life. 
*'  A  Theatine,  who  was  an  accomplice  of  the  Jefuits,  acquainted 
*'  the  Doctor's  fifter  with  this  circumftance;  and  (he,  from  an  im- 
"  plicit  veneration  for  the  clergy,  was  very  urgent  with  her  brother 
**  not  to  have  any  further  concern  with  this  devil,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
*'  The  Do£tor,  however,  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  devil's  om- 
"  nifcience ;  and  told  the  king,  that  if  the  devil  knew  all  things 
"  prefent  or  abfent,  there  would  be  no  neceffity  for  princes  being 
*'  at  fuch  immenfe  expences  in  envoys,  agents,  and  fpiesj   they 
"  need  only  maintain  a  poflefled  perfon  or  two,  from  whom  they 
**  might  conftantly  have  immediate  intelligence  of  every  tranf- 
**  a£tion.     After  this  remark,  the  Dodtor  haftened  to   the  houfe 
"  of  the  poflefled,  where  he  found  the  Jefuits  with  the  girl.     On 
"  entering  the  room,   after  the  ufual  compliments,   he  acquainted 
•'  them,    that  having  been  informed  that  a  detail  was  to  be  given 
"  of  every  tranfadlion  of  his  life,  he  was  defirous  of  hearing  it 
"  himfelf ;  and  began  to  defy  and  challenge  the  devil  to  begin 
"  his  ftory ;  adding,  that  if  he  did  not,  he  would  brand  him  and 
"  all  who  favoured  his  pretended  pofl"efllon,  as  knaves  and  fools. 
*'  This  refolute  fpeech  thunder-ftruck  both  the   patient  and  the 
"  Jefuits  ;  but  the  latter  pretending  to  fhew  the  Dodor  the  nearefl: 
*'  way  out  of  the  houfe,  he  foon  filenced  them,  by  producing  the 
"  commiflion  ;    and  infifted,    in  the  name  of  the  prince,    that  the 
^'  poflTeflfed  fliould  declare  what  was  written  on  the  leaf  he  exhi- 
"  bited,  and  what  language  it  was  written  in  ?  The  two  Jefuits, 
"  vrho  were,   doubtlefs,   not  the  mofl  artful  of  their  order,  pre- 
"  tended,    that  the  characters  might  be  diabolical,  and  therefore 
"  refufed  to  anfwer  the  queftions.     Dr.  R.  anfwered,  That  it  did 

"  not 
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C  H  A  P.    -cc  j^Qj  become  them  to  violate  the  refped  due  to  their  prince  by 
XIX.  /  .  '  ^ 

"  fuch  a  fcandalous  fufpicion  ;    and  infifted,   in   the  name  of  the 

"  king  and  prince,   that  they  fhould  no  longer  amufe  him  with 

"  inch  weak  fubterfuges.     The  two  Jefuits,  after  whifpering  to 

"  themfelves,  anfwered,  That  an  affair  of  this  kind  muft  be  intro- 

"  duced  by  prayer,    and  a  long  feries  of  devotion;   wherefore  it 

"  was   ne  effary  to  defer  it   to  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 

"  The  Dodlor  replied.  There  was  now  time  fufficient  for  the  pur- 

"  pofe,    and  that  he  would  pray  with  them.     So  that  they  were 

"  at  laft,  notwithftanding  their  evafions,   obliged  to  begin  their 

*'  ceremonies.     During  the  exorcifm,    the  girl  threw  her  body  in- 

"  to  flrange  contortions,   and  hideous  looks,  which  the  Jefuits  in- 

"  fifted  upon  were  fupernatural ;    bat   the   Dodtor  promifing   to 

*'  mimic  her   actions,   in   a   manner   ftill   more  horrible,    orders 

*'  were  given  her  to  anfwer  truly  to  all  interrogatories.     Accord- 

"  ingly,    the  leaf  was  laid  before  her,  with  the  above-mentioned 

*'  queftions :   upon  this  fhe  fcreamed  in  a  terrible  manner,  defir- 

"  ing  it  might  be  taken  away,  for  fhe  could  not  bear  it.     At  laft, 

"  after  the  mod  preffing  arguments,  fhe  faid  it  was  Hebrew;   and 

"  that  it  was  a  blafphemous  writing  againft  the  Holy  Trinity. 

"  This  was  fufficient  for  the  Do£tor ;    vi'ho,   after  fhewing  them 

"  plainly  how  ignorant  their  devil  was,   returned  to  court  to  give 

•'  an  account  of  his  proceedings.     The  two  Jefuits  were  banifhed  ; 

''  the  two  phyficians  recanted  in  public  ;    and  the  parents  and 

"  relations  were  enjoined,    on  pain  of  being  fent  to  the  gallies, 

"  never  to  mention  this  affair  as  a  diabolical  pofTefTion ;    with  re- 

"  gard  to  the  girl,  fhe  was  foon  cured  by  proper  medicines.  Thus 

*'  ended  this  impofture;    and  with  it   all  notions  of  forceries, 

*'  witchcrafts,  and  fantaflical   poflefTions,  with  which  the  minds 

*'  of  the  people  were  infeded." 

As 
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As  this  triumph  over  prieftcraft  was,  however,  only  local;  and 
as  the  multitude  are  ftill  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  under- 
ftand  ;  the  clergy,  in  fome  places,  ftill  continue  to  propagate  the 
do£trine  of  evil  fpirits  entering  into  female  bodies,  and  keeping 
pofTeflion  of  them  till  properly  exorcifed  by  the  church ;  an 
opinion,  long  fince,  totally  eradicated  in  Proteftant  countries, 
and  only  laughed  at  in  fecret  by  the  fenfible  of  the  Romifh 
faith. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  fubjed,  it  may  not  be  impro-  ideas  of 
per  to  obferve,  that  the  notion?  of  witchcraft,  and  of  poflefTion,   niliijartoeach 
have  not  only  been  almoft  univerfal  among  mankind,  but  have  itToUhT^ 
had  almoft:  the  fame  ideas  every  where  annexed   to  them.     In  ^^°^^' 
Hindoftan,   an  old  woman,  who  had  taken  upon  her  the  name 
and  charader  of  a  witch,  raifed  a  rebellion  againft  her  fovereign; 
and  to  draw  the  multitude  to  her  ftandard,  fhe  circulated  a  report, 
which  was  eagerly  credited.  That  on  a  certain  day  of  the  moon, 
fhe  ufed  to  cook,  in  the  fkull  of  an  enemy,  a  mefs,  compofed  of 
owls,  bats,  fnakes,  lizards,  human  flefti,  and  other  horrid  ingre- 
dients, which  flie  diftributed  to  her  followers ;  and  which,  it  was 
believed  by  the  rabble,  had  a  power  not  only  of  rendering  them 
void  of  fear,  but  alfo  of  making  them  invifible  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, and  transfufing  terror  into  their  enemies.     Would  not  one 
fuppofe  ftie  had  read  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
plays  of  Shakelpear  ?  Voyages  and  travels  prefent  us  with  feveral 
hiftories  of  uncommon  difeafes  among  favages,  whole  appearances 
they  attributed  to  the  agency  of  evil  fpirits;  but  from  what  fource 
they  derived  thefe  ideas,  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  en- 
deavour to  determine. 

Vol.  II.  L  Besides 
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Othcrdifad- 
vap.tag«ous 
ideas  of  wo- 
men. 


CHAP.         Besides  the  opinions  which  have  been  aheady  meniioned,  it 

XIX. 

has  been  alleged  againft  wornea,  that  they  are  either  incapable  of 
attending  to,  or  at  lead  deaf  to  reafon  and  convidion.  This, 
however,  we  venture  to  affirm,  is  an  error  of  partiality,  or  inat- 
tention ;  for  the  generality  of  women  can  reafon  in  a  cool  and 
candid  manner  on  any  fubjed,  where  none  of  their  intercfts  or 
pafTions  are  concerned;  but  fuch  appears  to  be  the  acutenefs  of  the 
female  feelings,  that  wherever  paffion  is  oppofed  to  reafon,  it 
operates  fo  ftrongly,  that  every  reafoning  power  and  faculty  is, 
for  a  time,  totally  fufpended  :  the  fame  thing,  in  a  lefler  degree, 
happens  to  men  ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  fexes,  in 
this  particular,  arifes  from  the  different  degrees  of  feeling  and 
fenfibility. 

Women  have  likewlfe  been  charged  by  the  men  ^^'^th  incon- 
ftancy,  and  a  love  of  change.  However  juflly  this  may  characte- 
rize the  fex  in  their  purfuit  of  the  fafhions  and  follies  of  the 
times,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  their  attachments  to  the  men,  it 
is  falfe.  The  fair  fex  are,  in  general,  formed  for  love;  and  feem 
impelled  by  nature,  to  fix  that  paffion  on  fome  particular  objedl; 
as  a  lover,  hufband,  or  children  ;  and  for  want  of  thefe,  on  fome 
darling  animal :  and  this  attachment,  inftead  of  being  changeable, 
commonly  gains  ftrength  by  time  and  poffeffion.  So  ftrong  is 
this  peculiarity  of  female  nature,  that  many  inftances  have  been 
known,  where  nuns,  for  want  of  any  other  objed,  have  attached 
themfelves  to  a  particular  fifter,  with  a  paffion  little  inferior  to 
love;  and  hiftory  affords  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  in  fpite 
of  reafon,  refledtion,  and  revenge,  have  been  inviolably  attached 
to  the  perfon  of  their  firft  ravilher ;  though  they  hated,  and  had 
been  ruined  by  his  condud. 

Among 
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Among  all  the  fignatures  of  female  inferiority,  few  have  been 
more  infifted  on,  than  their  want  of  that  courage  and  refolution 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  men.  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  this  is  no  defedl  in  their  charader ;  as  the  Author  of 
nature  has,  for  the  moft  part,  placed  them  in  circumftances  which 
do  not  demand  thefe  qualities ;  and  when  he  has  placed  them 
otherwife,  he  has  not  with-held  them. 

Such   are   the   circumftances   of  the   generality  of  women   in    Women  en- 
dowed wiih 
favage  life,  where  the  countries  are  thinly  inhabited,   and  com-   courage  in 

monly  infefted  with  wild  hearts  ;  and  the  men,  for  days  and  weeks    where  it  is 

together,  abroad  on  their  hunting  excurfions;  in  which  intervals   ""*^^^y- 

the  women,  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  hearts  of  prey,  and  by 

their  enemies,  would  be  in  a  miferable  fituation,  were  they  the 

fame  weak  and  timid  animals  they  are  in  poliflied  fociety. 

Among  the  Efquimaux,  and  feveral  other  favage  people,  the 
women  go  out  to  hunt  and  fi(h  along  with  the  men.  In  thefe 
excurfions,  it  is  neceflary  for  them  not  only  to  have  courage  to 
attack  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  but  to  encounter  the  ftorms 
of  a  tempeftuous  climate,  and  endure  the  hardfliips  of  famine,  and 
every  other  evil,  incident  to  fuch  a  mode  of  life,  in  fo  unhofpitable 
a  country.  In  fome  places,  where  the  woods  afford  but  little  game 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  natives,  and  they  are,  confequently,  obliged 
to  procure  that  fubfiftence  from  the  ftormy  feas  which  furround 
them,  women  hardly  ftiew  lefs  courage,  or  lefs  dexterity,  in  en- 
countering the  w^aves,  than  the  men.  In  Greenland,  they  will  put 
off  to  fea  in  a  veflel ;  and  in  a  ftorm,  which  would  make  the  mofl: 
hardy  European  tremble.  In  many  of  the  iflands  of  the  South 
Sea,  they  will  plunge  into  the  waves,  and  fwim  through  a  furf, 

L  2  which 
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C  H  A  P.    which  no  European  dare  attempt.     In  Himia,  one  of  the  Greek 


\ix. 


iflands,  young  girls,  before  they  be  permitted  to  marry,  are  obliged 
to  fifh  up  a  certain  quantity  of  pearls,  and  dive  for  them  at  a  cer- 
tain depth.  Many  of  the  other  pearl  fiflieries  are  carried  on  by 
women,  who,  befides  the  danger  of  diving,  are  expofed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  voracious  (hark,  and  other  ravenous  fea-animals,  who 
frequently  watch  to  devour  them. 

Courage  is  Should  it  be  objeded  here,  that  this  kind  of  courage  is  only 

medilnk'sf  ^  mcchanical  or  cuftomary,  we  would  afk  fuch  objedors.  Whether  al- 
moft  all  courage  is  not  of  the  fame  nature .''  Take  the  mod  undaunted 
mortal  out  of  the  path  which  he  has  conflantly  trod,  and  he  will  not 
fhew  the  fame  refolution.  A  failor,  who  unconcernedly  fleers  his 
bark  through  the  moft  tremendous  waves,  would  be  terrified  at 
following  a  pack  of  hounds  over  hedge  and  ditch  upon  a  fpirited 
horfe,  which  the  well-accuftomed  jockey  would  mount  with  pleafure, 
and  ride  with  eafe.  A  foldier,  who  is  daily  accuftomed  to  face  death, 
when  armed  with  all  the  horrors  of  gun-powder  and  fteel,  would 
Ihrink  back  with  reludance  from  the  trade  of  gathering  eider 
down  as  pradifed  by  the  fimple  peafants  of  Norway,  who,  for 
this  purpofe,  let  themfelves  down  the  moft  dreadful  precipices 
by  the  means  of  a  rope.  A  thoufand  other  inftances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  this  truth  ;  but  as  many  of  them  mufl  have  fallen 
under  the  obfervation  of  every  one,  we  fhall  not  enlarge  upon, 
them. 

That  favage  women  are  more  generally  endowed  with  cou- 
rage than  thofe  in  civil  life,  appears  evident  from  what  we  have 
now  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind  ; 
yet  it  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  thofe  in  civil  life  are  lefs 

confpicuous 


conduft. 
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confpicuous  for  It,  when  it  is  required  by  the  circumftanccs  in     C  H  A  P, 

which  they  are  placed.       And  though  it  is  not  our   intention  to    "^ . — ^ 

give  a  minute  hiftory  of  every  female,  who,  throwing  afide  the 
foftnefs  of  her  fex,  has  fignalifed  herfelf  in  fcenes  of  devaftation 
and  fields  of  blood,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  give  a  few  in- 
ftances,  to  fhew  how  far  the  fex  have  been  enabled  to  exert 
courage  when  it  became  necelTary. 

In  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,    we  are   frequently   prefented    fnila-ces  of 
with  accounts    of  women,  who,  preferring   death   to   flavery    or   ^aTe  and" 
proftitution,  facrificed  their  lives  with  the  moft  undaunted  courage 
to  avoid  them.     ApoUodorus  tells  us,  that  Hercules  having  taken 
the  city  of  Troy,  prior  to  the  famous  fiege  of  It  celebrated  by 
Homer,   carried  away  captive  the  daughters  of  Laoraedon  then 
king.    One  of  thefe,  named  Euthira,  being  left  with  feveral  other 
Trojan    captives  on  board    the  Grecian   fleet,    while  the  failors 
went  on  fhore  to  take  in  frefh  provifions,  had  the  refolution  to  pro- 
pofe,  and  the  power  to  perfuade  her  companions,  to  fet  the  (hips  on 
fire,  and  to  perifh  themfelves  amid  the  devouring  flames.     The 
women  of  Phoenicia  met  together  before  an  engagement  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  city,  and  having  agreed  to   bury 
themfelves  In  the  flames,  if  their  hufbands  and  relations  were 
defeated,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  their  courage  and  refolution,   they 
crowned  her  with  flowers  who   firft  made  the   propofal.       Many 
inftances  occur  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Gauls,  and 
Germans,  and  of  other  nations  in  fubfequent  periods ;  where  wo- 
men  being  driven    to   defpair  by    their   enemies,  have  bravely 
defended  their  walls,  or  waded  through  fields  of  blood  to  aflift  their 
countrymen,  and  free  themfelves  from  flavery  or  from  ravlfhment. 
Such  heroic  efi^orts  are  beauties,  even  in.thecharadex  of  the  fofter 

fex,, 
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CHAP,    fex^  when  they  proceed  from  necefiity  ;    when  from  choice,   they 


-~j  are  blemiflies  of  the  moft  un-natural  kind,  indicating  a  heart  of 
cruelty,  lodged  in  a  form  which  has  the  appearance  of  gentlenefs 
and  peace. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  fome  of  the  writers  on  human  nature, 
that  to  the  fair  fex  the  lofs  of  beauty  is  more  alarming  and  in- 
fupportable  than  the  lofs  of  life;  but  even  this  lofs,  however  op- 
pofite  to  the  feelings  of  their  nature,  they  have  voluntarily  con- 
fented  to  fuftain,  that  they  might  not  be  objeds  of  temptation  to 
the  lawlcfs  raviftier.  The  nuns  of  a  convent  in  France,  fearing 
they  fhould  be  violated  by  a  ruffian  array,  which  had  taken  by 
ftorm  the  town  in  which  their  convent  was  fituated,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  thefr  abbefs,  mutually  agreed  to  cut  off  all  their 
nofes,  that  they  might  fave  their  chaftity  by  becoming  objeds  of 
difguft  inftead  of  defire.  Were  we  to  defcend  to  particulars,  we 
could  give  innumerable  inftances  of  women,  who,  from  Semiramis 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
courage.  Such  was  Penthefilia,  who,  if  we  may  credit  ancient 
ftory,  led  her  army  of  viragoes  to  the  affiftance  of  Priam  king  of 
Troy  ;  Thomyris,  who  encountered  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia  ;  and 
Thaleftris,  famous  for  her  fighting,  as  well  as  for  her  amours 
with  Alexander  the  Great.  Such  was  Boadicea,  queen  of  the 
Britons,  who  led  on  that  people  to  revenge  the  wrongs  done  to 
herfelf  and  her  country  by  the  Romans.  And  in  later  periods, 
fuch  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  ;  which 
laft,  according  to  feveral  hiltorians,  commanded  at  no  lefs  than 
twelve  pitched  battles.  But  we  do  not  chufe  to  multiply  inftances 
of  this  nature,  as  we  have  already  faid  enough  to  fliew,  that  the 
fex  are  not  dcftitute  of  courage  when  that  virtue  becomes  neceffary ; 

and 
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and  were  they  pofTcfled  of  it,   when  unneceflary,  it  would  dived     ^  ^  ^  ^' 

them   of  one  of  the  principal  qualities  for  which  we  love,  and  for    ' > — -/ 

whicli  we  value  them. — No  woman  was  ever  held  up  as  a  pattern 
to  he^r  fex,  becaufe  (he  was  intrepid  and  brave  ;  no  woman  ever 
conciliated  the  afFedions  of  the  men,  by  rivalling  them  in  what 
they  reckon  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  their  own  character. 

Although  it  appears,  from  what  we  have  related,  that  an  opi-   Women  in 
nion  has  been  pretty  generally  difFufed  among  mankind,  that  the  tnTrreckon- 
female  fex  are  in  body  and  in  mind  greatly  inferior  to  the  male:    f'^  '""(•"'or 

■'  o  J  'to  men, 

yet  that  opinion  has  not  been  fo  univerfal  as  to  exclude  every  ex- 
ception ;  for  whole  nations  in  fome  periods,  and  fome  indivi- 
duals in  every  period,  have  held  a  contrary  one.  We  have  al- 
ready giver>  fome  account  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  held  their  women  ;  a  veneration  which  feems  at 
leaft  to  have  continued  to  the  days  of  Cleopatra.  We  have  feen 
other  nations  placing  the  fountain  of  honour  in  the  fex,  and 
others  again  valuing  every  fingle  woman  at  the  rate  of  fix  men. 
We  have  feen  the  Germans  admitting  them  to  be  prefent  at, 
and  to  diretSl  their  councils.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  ancient 
Britons,  confecrating  them  to  the  facred  fundlion  of  miniftring  at 
the  altars  of  their  gods.  We  have  feen  the  inftitution  of  chivalry 
raifing  them  almoft  above  the  level  of  mortality.  But  in  Italy, 
even  in  a  period  when  chivalry  had  nearly  expired,  we' find  them 
rilen  in^  the  opinion  of  the  men  to  a  height  at  which  they  had 
never  arrived  before.  In  Rome,  when  it  became  fo  venal,  that  every 
thing  could  be  purchafed  for  money,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  wives  or  miftreffes  of  the  rich  and  opulent  to  be  deified 
after  their  death.  In  modern  Italy,  this  ridiculous  dignity  was 
conferred,  while  living,  upon  Joan  of  Arragon,  who  was  one  of 
2  the 
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CHAP,    the  mod  extraordinary  women  of  the  fixteenth  century,  in  con- 

XIX. 

■  -.  _f  fequence  of  a  decree  pafTed  at  Venice,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  in  the  academy  of  the  Dubbiofi.  Upon 
her  fitter,  the  Marchionefs  de  Guaft,  they  likewife  conferred  the 
title  of  a  divinity  ;  and  propofed  building  a  temple,  in  which  they 
fhould  both  be  worfhipped  together.  But  fome  of  the  academi- 
cians obferving,  that  two  divinities,  efpecially  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, would  probably  not  agree  together  in  the  fame  temple ;  it 
was  at  laft  refolved,  that  the  Marchionefs  fhould  be  worfhipped 
by  herfelf,  and  that  to  her  fifter,  Joan  of  Arragon,  fhould  be 
eredted  a  temple,  of  which  fhe  fhould  have  the  fole  pofleflion. 
It  was  accordingly  raifed,  and  flood  for  fome  time  the  mofl  de- 
monftrative  proof  of  human  folly  that  hiftory  has  any  where  re- 
corded. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XX. 

Of  Drefsy    Orfiamenty    and   the  various  other  Methods  ivhereby 
Women  endeavour  to  render  them/elves  agreeable  to  the  Men. 


T 


H  E  mutual  inclination  of  the  fexes  to  each  other,  is  the     CHAP. 

XX. 

fource  of  many  of  the  ufeful  arts,  and  perhaps  of  all  the    *..     >,       / 
elegant  refinements  ;   by  conftantly  exerting  itfelf  in  ftrenuouB 
endeavours  to  pleafe ;  to  be  agreeable,  and  even  to  be  neceflary,  it 
gives  an  additional  flavour  to  the  rational  pleafures,  and  multi- 
plies even  the  conveniences  of  life. 

In  the  articles  of  convenience  and  necellity,  we  have  great-  obligations 

1  1  1     1    »    r     •       of  the  fexes  t» 

ly  the  advantage  over  the  women,  who,  weak  and  helplefa  in  each  other. 
themfelves,  naturally  rely  on  us  for  whatever  is  ufeful  and 
whatever  is  neceflary.  In  the  articles  of  pleafure  and  of  refinement, 
they  have  as  much  the  advantage  of  us,  and  we  as  naturally  look 
up  to  them  as  the  fource  of  our  pleafures,  as  they  do  to  us  as  the 
fource  of  their  fuftenance  and  their  fortunes ;  but  befides  the 
advantages  of  being  fo  neceflary  to  the  women  on  account  of 
procuring  them  convenience  and  fubfiftence,  men,  by  nature  bold 
and  intrepid,  have  a  thoufand  ways  of  ingratiating  themfelves 
into  the  favour  of  the  fex,  and  may  pra(3:ife  them  all  with 
opennefs  and  freedom  ;  whereas,  women  muft  endeavour  to  work 
themfelves  into  our  afFedtion  by  methods  filent  and  difguifed ; 
for,  fhould  the  maflc  be  thrown  ofl^,  their  intentions  would  not 
only  be  fruftrated,  but  the  very  attempt  would  fix  upon  them 
Vol.  II.  M  the 
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CHAP,  tiie  charafler  of  forwardnefs,  and  want  of  that  modefty  which 
cuftom  has  made  fo  eflential  a  part  of  female  excellence.  No- 
thing appears  more  evident,  than  that  we  all  wifh  women  to  be 
agreeable,  and  to  infmuate  themfelves  into  our  favour,  but  then 
we  wiQi  them  to  do  fo  only  by  nature,  and  not  by  art,  or  at 
leaft  that  the  little  art  they  employ,  fhould  look  as  like  nature  as 
poflible. 

Compelled  to  a£l  under  thefe  difadvantages,  the  fex  are  obliged 
to  lay  a  perpetual  reftraint  on  their  behaviour,  and  often  to  dif- 
claim  by  their  words,  and  even  by  their  adttons,  fuch  honeft  and 
virtuous  attachments  as  ihey  approve  in  their  hearts.  When 
they,  however,  dire£l  their  attacks  upon  no  particular  individual, 
but  only  ftrive  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  adorn  their  bodies, 
that  they  may  become  the  more  worthy  of  being  honourably 
attacked  by  us,  we  not  only  pardon,  but  love  them  for  thofe 
arts,  which,  by  embellifhing  nature,  render  her  ftill  more  agree- 
able. 

Nature  has  given  to  men  ftrength,  and  to  women  beauty ; 
our  ftrength  endears  us  to  them,  not  only  by  affording  them  pro- 
tection, but  by  its  laborious  efforts  for  their  maintenance ;  their 
beauty  endears  them  to  us,  not  only  by  the  delight  it  offers  to 
our  fenfes,  but  alfo  by  that  power  it  has  of  foftening  and  com- 
pofing  our  more  rugged  pafhons.  Every  animal  is  confcious  of 
its  own  ftrength,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  employing  it;  wo- 
men, abundantly  confcious  that  theirs  lies  in  their  beauty,  endea- 
vour with  the  utmoft  care  to  heighten  and  improve  it.  To  give 
fomd  account  of  the  many  and  various  methods  which  have 
been  and  ftill  are  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  fubjeft 

upon 
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upon  which  we  would  wifli  at  prefent  to  turn  the  attention  of  our    chap. 
fair  readers.  ^ , ' 


Next  to  the  procuring  of  daily  food  for  the  fuftenance  of  our  Origin  and 
bodies,  that  of  clothing  them  feems  the  moft  effentially  necef-  ing. 
fary,  and  there  are  few  inventions  in  which  more  ingenuity  has 
been  difplayed,  or  more  honour  done  to  the  human  underftand- 
ing.  The  art  of  clothing  ourfelves  with  decent  propriety,  is  one 
of  thofe  improvements  which  ftrongly  dlftinguifh  us  from  the 
brutes ;  that  of  clothing  ourfelves  with  elegance,  is  one  of  thofe 
which  perpetually  whet  the  invention,  and  dlftinguifh  the  man 
of  tafte  from  the  mere  imitator. 


Though  the  ufe  of  cloaths  may  appear  efTentially  neceflary  to  cioaths  not 
us  who  inhabit  the  northern  extremities  of  the  globe,  yet  as  they   merd^^o  de- 
could  not  be  fo  in  the   warmer  climates  where  they  were  firft  *^"'!  '^^°™ 

•'  cold, 

invented,  feme  other  caufe  than  merely  that  of  fecuring  the  body 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air  muft  have  given  birth  to  them. 
There  are  in  Afia,  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  firft  inhabited, 
a  variety  of  places  where  cloaths  would  not  only  have  been  alto- 
gether ufelefs,  but  alfo  burdenfome;  yet  over  all  this  exteqfive 
country,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  except  among 
a  few  of  the  moft  favage  nations,  all  mankind  have  been,  and 
ftill  are,  accuftomed  to  ufe  fome  kind  of  covering  for  their 
bodies.  Had  clothes  been  originally  intended  only  for  de- 
fending the  body  againft  cold,  it  would  naturally  follow, 
that  they  muft  have  been  invented  and  brought  to  the  great- 
eft  perfcdion  in  the  coldcft  regions,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
every  cold   country,    impelled  by    necefTity,    muft  at  leaft  have 

M  3  difcovered 
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CHAP,  difcovered  the  ufe  of  them  long  before  the  prefent  time  ;  but 
u^ — ,<— «;  neither  of  thefe  is  the  cafe,  for  the  art  of  making  garments  was 
invented  before  any  of  the  colder  countries  were  inhabited,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  moft  inhofpitable  regions  of  the 
globe,  particularly  about  the  itreights  of  Magellan,  are  at  this  day 
naked. 

Shame  fup-         From  thefe  inftances  it  feems  plain,  that  neceffity  was  not  the  fole 
Iwln  bhth^Io  caufe  which  firft  induced  men  to  cover  their  bodies ;  fome  other  reafon 
i°oaeoaay!    at  leaft  muft  have  co-operated  with  it,  to  make  the  cuftom  fo  uni- 
verfal ;  fhame  has  been  alleged  as  this  other  reafon,  and  by  fome  faid 
to  have  been  the  only  caufe  of  the  original  invention  of  clothing ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  fupported  by  fadts,  for  fhame  does  not 
feem  natural  to  mankind  ;  it  is  the  child  of  art,  and  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  nature,  the  lefs  we  are  acquainted  with  it.     We 
have  already  feen  that  the  natives  of  Otaheite  have  no  fuch  feel- 
ings,  or  at  leaft  if  they  have,    that  it  is   not  called  forth   into 
a£lion  by  the  fame  eircumftances  and  fituations  as  among  us.     Ic 
would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  countries  in   which 
both  fexes  are  entirely  naked,  and  confequently  infenlible  on  that 
account  of  fhame ;    or,    which  is  flill  a  ftronger   proof  of  our 
affertion,  to  enumerate  thofe,  in  which,  though  clothes  are  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  yet  no  fhame  is  annexed  to  uncovering  any 
part  of  the  body.     But  that  we  may  not  build  our  hypothefis 
entirely  upon  the  cuftoms  of  favage  life,  let  us  confider  the  ftate 
of  infancy  and  youth  in  the  mort  polifhed  fociety.   There  nothing 
is  more  obvious,  than  that  neither  of  the  fexes  have  any  fhame 
on  account  of  being  naked  when  feveral  years  old,  and  that  even 
at  the  age  of  feven  or  eight,  expofing  thofe  parts  of  the  body  that 
are  not  ufually  expofed,  is  a  clrcumftaace  to  which  they  pay  fo 

little 
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little  regard,  that  mothers,  and  other  people  who  have  the  care 
of  them,  often  find  great  difficulty  in  teaching  them  to  conform 
in  this  particular  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  country,  and  are  fre- 
quently obliged  even  to  make  ufe  of  corredlion  before  they  can 
obtain  their  purpofe.  To  this  teaching,  and  to  this  corredtion, 
we  owe  the  firft  fenfations  of  (hame,  on  expofing  ourfelves  other- 
wife  than  the  mode  of  our  country  prefcribes,  and  cuftom  keeps 
up  the  fenfation  ever  after ;  for  fhame  is  not  excited  upon  deviat- 
ing from  cuftom,  by  doing  things  only  which  have  a  real  turpitude 
in  their  nature,  but  alfo  by  deviating  from  it  in  thofe  things  that 
are  innocent  or  indifferent. 

If  from  the  foregoing  reafons  It  fhould  appear,  that  the  origin  Origin  of 
of  clothing  was  neither  altogether  owing  to  neceffity,    nor    to   to^'hrr"^"! 
fhame,  then   the  caufe  ftill   remains  to  be  difcovered ;  and  this   '""">'• 
caule  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  kind  of  innate  principle,  efpe- 
c4ally    in    the   fair    fex,    prompting    them    to  improve    by    art 
thofe  charms  bellowed  on  them  by  nature.     The  reafons  which 
induce  us   to  be  of  this  opinion  are,  becaufe,  as   we   obferved 
above,  clothes  were  invented  in  a  climate  where  they  were  but 
little  wanted  to  defei.d  from  the  cold,  and  in  a  period  when  the 
human  race  were  too  innocent,  as  well  as  too  rude  and  uiculti- 
vated,  to  have  acquired  the  fenfe  of  fhame  ;  becaufe,  alfo,  in  look- 
ing over  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  it  appears,  that  an  appetite  for 
ornament,   if  w«   may  fo  call  it,   is  univerfally  difFufed  among 
them,  wherever  they  have  the  leaft  leifure  from  the  indifpenfible 
duty  of  procuring  daily  food,  or  are  not  deprefTed  with  the  mofl 
abfolute  flavery ;  every  favage  people,  even  though  totally  naked, 
fhew  their  love  of  ornament  by  marks,  ftains,  and   uaintings  of 
various  kinds,    upon  their  bodies,  and  thefe  frequently  of  the 

mofl 
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mofl:  fhining  and  gaudy  colours.  Every  people,  whofe  country 
affords  any  materials,  and  who  have  acquired  any  art  in 
fabricating  them,  fhevv  all  the  ingenuity  they  can  in  deck- 
ing and  adorning  themfelves  to  the  beft  advantage,  with 
what  they  have  thus  fabricated.  Circumftances  ftrongly  demon- 
ftrate,  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  a  natural  principle,  which 
fhews  itfelf  in  every  climate,  and  in  every  country,  almoft  with- 
out one  fingle  exception.  But  further,  were  clothes  intended 
only  to  defend  from  the  cold,  or  to  cover  fhame,  the  moft  plain 
and  fimple  would  ferve  thefe  purpofes;  at  leaft  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  the  moft  gay  and  ornamental ;  but  the  plain  and  the 
fimple,  every  where  give  way  to  the  gay  and  the  ornamental. 
Ornament,  therefore,  muft  have  been  one  of  the  caufes  which 
gave  birth  to  the  origin  of  clothing. 

They  ir.ight  As  there  is  in  human  nature  a  ftrong  propenfuy  to  the  love  of 
ioa°rove^of  variety,  this  might  likewife  contribute  to  the  ufe  of  clothing; 
^^'^^y-  abfolute    nakednefs  is  the    moft  deftrudive   of  variety,    having 

nothing  to  prefent  but  the  fame  objed,  in  the  fame  fhape  and 
colour,  and  without  any  other  variation  of  circumftances  than 
what  arife  from  change  of  attitude  :  fuch  uniform  and  unvaried 
objedls,  as  they  make  no  new  impreffions  on  the  fcnfes,  are  not 
likely  to  excite,  and  ftill  lefs  likely  to  continue  the  paffion  of  love ; 
to  do  either  of  which,  it  is  neceflfary  that  our  fenfes  fhould  be 
ftruck  with  a  variety  of  appearances.  In  countries  where  wo- 
men are  conftantly  in  the  original  drefs  of  nature,  they  are  much 
lefs  objeQs  of  defire,  than  where  they  are  enabled  by  drefs  to  vary 
their  figure  and  their  fhape,  conftantly  to  ftrike  us  with  fome  new 
appearance,  and  to  fhew,  or  conceal  from  us,  a  part  of  their 
charms,  as  it  fliall  beft  anfwer  their  purpofe.     It  is  probable  that 

women 
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■w6men  became  early  acquainted  with  all  the  difadvantages  of  ap-     c  M  a  p. 
pearing  perpetually  the  fame  ;    and  that   to  remedy  them,  they    v      .  '  _i 
contrived,    by  degrees,    to  alter  themfelves  by  the  afliftance  of 
drefs  and  ornament. 

Because  favage  life  is  the  ftate  that  approaches  the  nearefl  to  Omnment 
nature;  and  becaufe,  in  this  ftate,  women  fometimcs  negled  fomeVot  a^ 
every  kind  of  drefs  and  ornament,  it  has  therefore  been  con-  o(die'fexf°" 
eluded,  that  to  drefs,  and  to  ornament  themfelves,  is  a  pafFion 
not  natural  to  the  fex  :  but  this  conclufion  will  be  found  to  be 
improperly  drawn,  by  confidering,  that  wherever  women  totally 
negledt  ornament  and  drefs,  it  is  either  where  they  have  no  mate- 
rials for  thefe  purpofes,  as  in  the  Streights  of  Magellan  ;  or  where 
they  are  fo  deprefled  with  flavery  and  ill-ufage,  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oroonoka,  that  even  a  pafTion  fo  natural,  is  totally  fupprefled 
by  the  feverity  of  their  fate;  for  even  in  the  moft  favage  ftates  of 
mankind,  if  the  women  are  not  deprefTed  with  abjecfl  flavery, 
they  make  every  effort,  and  ftrain  every  nerve  to  get  materials 
of  finery  and  of  drefs.  On  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  where 
the  natives  of  both  fexes  are  almofl:  entirely  naked,  the  women, 
in  point  of  ornament,  were  much  on  an  equality  with  the  men, 
and  painted  nearly  in  the  fame  manner;  and  one  of  them,  finer 
than  any  of  her  male  or  female  companions,  had  not  only  brace- 
lets on  her  arms,  but  firings  of  beads  alfo  interwoven  with  her 
hair.  Among  many  of  the  tribes  of  wandering  Tartars,  who  are 
almoft  as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  imagination  can  paint  them,  the 
women,  even  though  in  a  great  meafure  confined,  are  loaded  with 
a  profufion  of  the  richeft  ornaments  their  hufbands  or  relations 
can  procure  for  them.  But  it  would  be  needlefs  to  adduce  any 
more  proofs  in  fupport  of  our  opinion;  the  whole  hiftory  of  man- 

I  kind». 
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CHAP-    kind,  ancient  and  modern,  is  fo  full  of  them,  that,  unlefs  we  draw 

XX. 

s_,-v,«.^  general  conclufions  from  particular  inftances,  we  cannot  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  the  love  of  finery  is  more  natural  to  the  other 
fex  than  to  ours. 

Simplicity  of       Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  the  love  of  drefs  is  a  natural 

primitive  .  .  -, 

clothing.         appetite,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  it  began  to  fhew  itfelf 
in  a  very  early  period  of  antiquity ;  but  in  what  manner  it  was 
firft  exerted,   and  what  materials  originally  offered  themfelves  for 
Its  gratification,  are  fubjecfts  of  which  we  know  but  little :  the  firfl 
garment  mentioned  by  hiffory,  was  compofed  of  leaves  fewed  to- 
gether,  but  with  what  they  were  fewed,  we  have  no  account ; 
from  this  hint,   it  is  reafonable  to  prefume,    that  mankind,  in  the 
firft  ages,  made  ufe  of  fuch  materials  for  drefs  as  nature  prefented, 
and  needed  the  leaft  preparation.     Strabo  tells  us,    that  fome  na- 
tions made  ufe  of  the  bark  of  trees,  others  of  herbs  or   reeds, 
rudely  woven  together :  but  of  all  other  materials,  the  fkins  of 
animals  feem  to  have  been  the  moft  univerfally  ufed  in  the  ages  we 
are  confidering  ;  but  being  then  ignorant  of  the  method  of  making 
thefe  fkins  flexible  by  the  art  of  tanning,    or  of  feparating  the 
hair  from  them',   they  wore  them  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they 
came  from   the  bodies   of  the  animals  :    finding  them,   however, 
curaberfome   and  inconvenient  in   this  condition,   it  is  natural  to 
fiippofe,  that  they  foon  applied  themfelves  to  difcover  fome  me- 
thod of  rendering  them  more  pliable,  and  better  adapted  to  their 
purpofes;  but  when,  or  where,  they  difcovered  this  method  is  un- 
certain.    The  ancient   annals   of  China   inform  us,  that  Tchin- 
fang,  one  of  their  firft  kings,  taught  them  to  prepare  the  fkins 
of  animals  for  garments,   by  taking   off  the  hair  with  a  wooden 
roller;  but  even  after  the  fkins  of  animals  were,  by  the  various 

methods 
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methods  pra^llfed  in  difFerent  countries,  rendered  fomething  more 
convenient,  they  were  not  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  neat  and 
commodious  covering  for  the  human  body  ;    many  of  them  were 
too  little,  others  too  large;   thofe  that  were  too  large,   it  was  an 
eafy  matter  to  make  lefs  at  pleafure ;  but  thofe  that  were  too  little, 
could  not  be  enlarged  without  the  art  of  fewing  them  together; 
an  art,  which  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  long  in  difcovering. 
Thread  does  not  appear  to  have  been  among  the  mofl:  early  inven- 
tions,  as  we  may  fuppofe  from  finding  many  favage  nations  at  this 
day  without  it;  and  without  thread,  they  could  do  nothing.     Ile- 
fiod  tells  us,  That,  inftead  of  thread,  the  ancients  ufed  the  finews 
of  animals  dried,  and  fplit  into  fmall  fibres.     Thorns,  fharp  bones, 
and  the  like,  fupplied  the  place  of  needles,  and  of  thofe  rude  ma- 
terials; and  in  this  rude  manner  were  the  clothes,  or  rather  cover- 
ings,   of  the  firft  ages  made;  but  we  mufl:  obferve,  that  they  were 
not  fitted  to  the  body  as  at  prefent ;  but  all  loofe,  and  nearly  of 
an   equal    fize;    a  circumftance    flrongly    proved  by  the   many 
changes  of  raiment  which  were  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  great,  and 
of  which  they  made  prcfcnts   to  fuch  as  they  were  inclined  to 
honour,  and  in  which  theyufed  to  clothe  the  guefts  who  came  to 
vifit  them  ;  purpofes  which  they  never  could  have  anfwered,  had 
they  been  all  exa£lly  fitted   to  the  body  of  the  original  owner; 
but  this  circumftance  is  alfo  further  proved  from  the  clothing  of 
thofe  nations  which  retain  ftill  the   ftrongefl  traces   of  antiquity. 
The  garments  of  the  Welch,  and  Scotch  Highlanders,  are,  at  this 
day,  fo  wide  and  loofe,  that  they  may  eafily  be  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  any  wearer. 

As  fociety  began  to  improve,  and  the  fexes  became  more  am-   impiove- 
bitious  of  rendering  themfelves  agreeable  to  each  other,  they  en-   "rtof  ckth-'' 
Vol.  II.  N  deavoured   '"S- 
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CHAP,    deavoured  to  difcover  fuch  materials  as  could  be  made  into  ear- 

XX 

'  -_-'  _•  ments  of  a  more  commodious  and  agreeable  nature  than  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  trees,  or  the  fkins  of  animals ;  and  their  firft  efforts 
were  probably  made  upon  camel's  hair ;  a  material  which  they 
ftill  work  up  into  clothing  in  the  Eaft.  From  camels  hair,  the 
tranfition  to  wool  was  eafy  and  natural ;  and  it  would  foon  be 
found,  that  either  of  them  formed  a  covering,  not  only  more  pli- 
able, warm,  and  fubftantial ;  but  alfo  more  elegant,  than  any  thing 
they  had  before  been  accuftomed  to.  At  what  period  they  firft  in- 
vented the  art  of  converting  thefe  materials  into  garments  is  un- 
certain :  all  we  know  is,  that  it  was  very  early;  for,  in  the 
patriarchal  ages,  we  are  told  of  the  great  care  taken  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paleftine  and  Mefopotamia,  in  fheering  their  fhecp; 
the  wool  of  which  they,  no  doubt,  had  the  art  of  making  into 
covering  and  to  ornament.  The  ufes  which  were  now  made  of 
wool  and  of  camel's  hair,  might  pofFibly  fuggeft  the  firft  ideas  of 
feparating  into  diftind  threads  the  fibres  of  plants,  fo  as  to  con- 
vert them  into  the  fame  ufes  :  however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
this  art  was  early  cultivated.  In  the  plagues  which  were  fent  to^ 
diftrefs  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  Ifraelites,  we  read  of  the  deftruc— 
tion  of  the  flax ;  and  in  periods  a  little  pofterior,  we  have  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt.  Such  were  the 
materials  in  which  men  clothed  themfelves  in  the  firft  ages.  We 
fhaM  now  take  a  ftiort  view  of  what  they  had  for  ornament  and 
fliow. 

•rnament  of        In  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  art  of  ornamenting  the  body  with 

what!  ^^^^     various  materials  was  far  from  being  unknown  to  many  of  the 

Afiatic  nations  ;  they  had  then  jewels  of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as 

"^feflels  of  gold  and  filver.     Eliezar,  Abraham's  fervant,  when  he 

went; 
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went  to  court  Rebecca,  for  Ifaac  his  mafler's  fon,  carried  along 
with  him  jewels  of  gold,  aad  of  filver,  and  bracelets,  and  rings, 
as  prefeats  to  procure  him  a  favourable  reception.  We  find  the 
fame  Rebecca  afterwards  in  pofleflion  of  perfumed  garments, 
which  file  put  on  her  fon  Jacob,  to  enable  him  to  cheat  his  father, 
by  paffing  himfelf  upon  him  for  his  brother  Efau.  Perfumes  and 
odours  muft  then  have  been  introduced;  and  when  they  had 
arrived  at  the  luxury  of  perfuming  their  apparel,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  modes  of  drefling  in  thofe  days  were  not  fo  plain 
and  fimple  as  fome  would  endeavour  to  perfuade  us.  Jacob  gave 
his  beloved  fon  Jofeph  a  coat  of  divers  colours,  fuppofed  to  be 
made  of  cotton,  and  finer  than  thofe  of  his  brethren ;  which  was 
the  caufe  of  their  felling  him  for  a  flave  into  Egypt.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  this  finery,  the  people  of  the  primitive  ages 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  drefling  gracefully ; 
their  upper  garment  was  only  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which  they 
wrapped  themfelves;  nor  had  they  any  other  contrivance  to  keep 
thefe  firm  about  them,  than  by  holding  them  round  their  bodies. 
Many  uncultivated  nations  at  this  day  exhibit  the  fame  rude  ap- 
pearance. We  have  a  ftriking  inftance  of  it  in  Otaheite,  where 
the  people  wrap  themfelves  in  pieces  of  cloth  of  a  length  al- 
moft  incredible;  and  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  fo  much 
the  more  is  the  length  of  his  cloth  augmented.  In  the  patri- 
archal ages,  the  Ifraelites  had  advanced  a  few  fteps  beyond  the 
fimplicity  we  have  now  defcribed ;  they  had  garments  made  with 
fleeves,  and  cloaks  which  they  threw  over  all ;  but  their  {hoes 
were  like  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  only  compofed  of 
pieces  of  leather,  to  defend  the  foles  of  their  feet,  and  fattened  on 
with  thongs.  So  flightly  defended,  they  never  could  travel  oa 
foot,  nor  hardly  ftir  abroad,  without  having  their  feet  much  de- 
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CHAP.    fiie,j  .  it  vvas  therefore  always  neceflary  to  wafli  them  when  they 
u.  —.—..,;    got  home,  a  ceremony  often  mentioned  in  the  fcripture,  which 

the  fervant  generally  performed    to  his  mafler,  and  the  mafter 

often  to  his  vifitors  and  guefts. 

Drefs  of  wo-  Amid  all  thefe  anecdotes  of  the  drefs  of  the  firft  ages,  it  is  not 
fi'rTage.s  not  ^  ^^^^^^  furprifing,  that  we  have  no  account  of  what  was  worn  by 
defcriijed.  ^j^g  women,  except  the  few  ornaments  we  have  already  mentioned 
being  given  to  Rebecca.  But  though  w^e  cannot  now  conjedlure 
what  was  their  drefs,  we  are  affured,  that  it  differed  on  account 
of  different  circumftances.  For  Tamar,  when  fhe  went  to  fit 
by  the  way-fide,  to  impofe  herfelf  upon  Judah  for  an  harlot,  was 
habited  in  the  garments  peculiar  to  a  widow,  which  fhe  put  off, 
and  dreffed  herfelf  in  fuch  as  were  peculiar  to  an  harlot.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  not  only  widows  and  harlots,  but  perhaps  feveral 
other  conditions,  were  diftinguiflied  from  one  another  by  particu- 
lar dreffes  ;  a  ftrong  proof  that  drefs  was  in  thefe  periods  a 
circumflance  of  no  fmall  importance,  and  greatly  attended  to ; 
for,  where  drefs  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  is  not  made  ufe  of  as  a 
badge  to  diftinguifh  one  perfon  from  another ;  but  in  polifhed; 
nations,  it  is  not  only  made  ufe  of  to  diftinguifh  rank,  but  even, 
profeffions  and  circumftances  are  marked  out  by  it. 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  particularly  the  Mi- 
dianites,  had,  in  the  primitive  ages,  carried  their  attention  to 
drefs  ftill  farther  than  the  Ifraelites  ;  for  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  of  their  gold  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  tablets,  purple  or- 
naments of  their  kings,  and  even  gold  chains  or  collars  for  the 
necks  of  their  camels.  Though  the  drefs  of  the  common  people 
of  Egypt  feems  to  have  been  fimple,  yet  the  great  made  ufe  of  a- 

variety 
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Tariety  of  decorations.  They  had  changes  of  raiment.  Jofeph  chap. 
gave  changes  of  raiment  to  each  of  his  brethren.  They  wore 
garments  made  of  cotton,  and  coftly  chains  about  their  necks. 
As  to  the  drefs  of  the  women,  all  we  know  of  it  is,  that  they 
had  only  one  kind,  whereas  the  men  had  more  ;  whether  by  one 
kind  of  drefs  only,  is  meant,  that  all  their  variety  of  changes  were 
made  in  one  fafliion,  or  of  the  fame  fort  of  materials,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  however  this  be,  they  had,  befides  their  clothes,  a  va- 
riety of  ornaments ;  for  Mofes  tells  us,  that  when  the  Ifraelites 
finally  departed  from  Egypt,  they  were  ordered  to  borrow  jewels 
of  gold  and  jewels  of  filver,  to  put  them  on  their  fons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  to  fpoil  the  tgypiians.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  they 
were  pofl'eflTed  of  thefe  things  at  the  period  when  the  Ifraelites 
went  out  from  them,  for  even  in  the  days  of  Jofeph,  luxury 
and  magnificence  were  carried  to  a  great  height ;  they  had,  befides 
their  jewels,  veflels  of  gold  and  filver,  rich  fluffs,  and  perfumes ; 
were  waited  upon  by  a  great  number  of  flaves,  and  drawn  in 
chariots,  of  which  they  had  feveral  forts  :  they  had  embroideries 
of  various  kinds,  which  were  alfo  ufed  among  the  neighbouring 
nations;  for  Mofes  mentions  works  of  embroidery,  with  an 
agreeable  variety  ;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  they  painted  linen  by 
laying  certain ^drugs  upon  it.  From  all  thefe  anecdotes,  as  well 
as  from  the  immenfe  fums  which  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  being  allotted  to  the  toilette  of  the  queens  of  Egypt,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  drefs  of  their  women  was  at  leaft  coftly,  if  not 
elegant.  We  fhall  finifli  what  we  had  to  fay  on  this  fubjed  by 
obferving,  that  what  moft  particularly  diftinguiflied  this  people, 
was  their  attention  to  cleanlinefs ;  they  not  only  kept  their  gar- 
ments exceedingly  neat,  but  the  opulent  had  them  wafhed- every 
time  they  put  them  on. 

That, 
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CHAP.         That   beauty  was  in  all  ages   the   fubjefl:  of  pralfe  and  or 

XX 

i  flattery,  we  may  infer  from  the  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  learn 
'^laTuVc  of'  fi'O"^  t^^  ^°"S^  °^  ^^^  ancient  bards.  When  women  were  praifed, 
when  they  were  flattered  on  this  fubjedl,  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  wifli  to  fee  thofc  charms  of  which  they  had  heard  lb  much ; 
but  what  all  their  Ingenuity  could  not  difcover,  they  were  di- 
re£ted  to  by  chance.  Some  perfon,  looking  on  the  clear  furface 
of  a  fmooth  pool,  faw  his  own  image  in  the  water  ;  whether  this 
furniflied  the  firft  hint  that  every  poliflied  furface  would  have  the 
fame  effed,  or  whether  chance  dlreded  to  that  difcovery  alfo,  is 
uncertain,  but  we  find  the  ufe  of  mirrors  in  a  very  early  period 
in  Egypt ;  and  from  them,  probably,  the  Ifraelites  firft  borrowed 
that  art ;  for  mirrors  were  common  among  them  in  their  paflage 
through  the  wildernefs,  as  appears  from  Mefes  having  made  his 
laver  of  brafs,  of  the  mirrors  ofi^ered  by  the  women  who  at- 
tended at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  art  of  making  mirrors 
of  glafs  was  not  known  in  thefe  days.  The  firft  and  beft  are  faid 
to  have  been  made  long  after,  of  a  fand  found  on  the  coaftsof  the 
Tyrian  fea  ;  thofe  then  in  ufe  were  made  of  highly  poliflied 
metal.  In  Egypt,  and  in  Paleftine,  they  were  of  brafs.  When 
the  ancient  Peruvians  were  firft  difcovered,  their  mirrors  were 
of  brafs  :  and,  at  this  day,  in  the  Eaft,  they  are  commonly  made 
of  that,  or  fome  other  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polifli. 

The  ufe  of  mirrors,  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ifraelites,  is  a 
proof  that  the  ages  under  review  were  not  fo  rude  and  fimple  as 
fome  would  infinuate.  Many  nations  at  this  period  have  not  ar- 
rived to  the  knowledge  of  mirrors.  The  people  of  New  Zealand 
were  furprifed  at  this  mode  of  viewing  their  own  faces,  and  be- 
haved on  the  occafion  with  a  mixture  of  the  moft  ridiculous  gri- 
I  mace 
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mace  and  merriment.  Almoft  every  writer  of  voyages  into  fa-  ^  ^^^  ^• 
vage  countries,  prefents  us  with  hiftories  of  a  fimilar  nature.  How 
rapid  is  the  progrefs  of  human  genius  in  fome  countries  ?  How 
flow  in  others  ?  Whence  arifes  this  diverfity  ?  Is  it  from  cli- 
mate, from  neceflity,  or  from  a  difference  in  the  original  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  poflible  that  favages  never  have 
feen  themfelves  in  the  water  ?  If  they  have,  why  fliould  they  be 
fo  furprifed  at  feeing  themfelves  in  a  looking- glafs  ? 

The  face  is  the  part  of  the  body  where  female  charms  and 
graces  are  moft  confpicuoufly  placed ;  but  as  none  could  fee  her 
own  face  without  the  afliftance  of  art ;  before  the  ufe  of  mirrors,  a 
woman  muft  have  entirely  depended  on  the  relation  of  others, 
whether  Ihe  was  beautiful  or  otherwife ;  on  her  own  dexterity, 
or  the  word  of  her  handmaid,  fhe  muft  have  refted  the  important 
affair  of  having  her  head-drefs  properly  adjufted,  and  the  colour 
fuited  to  her  complexion  ;  points  in  which  fhe  might  often  be  de- 
ceived, but  which  the  ufe  of  a  mirror  put  in  her  own  power  to 
difcover.  Mirrors,  therefore,  with  regard  to  their  utility  in  fe- 
male life,  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the  moft  valuable  of  hu- 
man inventions.  What  kind  of  drefs  was  ufed  for  the  head  in  the 
primitive  ages  we  know  not ;  all  that  we  have  any  account  of 
concerning  it  is,  that  on  fome  occafions  the  women  ufed  veils.  If 
the  drefs  of  the  head  was  however  as  firaple  in  its  conftruc- 
tion,  as  that  of  the  body,  the  adjufting  of  it  would  require  but 
little  time,  and  ftill  lefs  ingenuity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    xxr. 

The  fame  Subject  continued. 

CHAP,  T  N  periods  fo  remote  as  thefe  we  are  now  confiderlng,  it  is  as  im- 
t  _'  _j,  JL  pofTible  for  us  to  give  any  diflindl  detail  of  the  various  drefles 
ufed  for  the  body,  as  of  thofe  ufed  for  the  head  ;  we  have  neither 
defcriptions  nor  monuments  left  to  elucidate  fo  dark  a  fubjedl ;  nor, 
if  we  had,  is  it  our  intention  to  give  a  minute  and  circumftantial 
detail  of  every  article  ufed  at  the  female  toilette :  we  only  mean 
to  point  out  how  far  drefs  has  been  an  obje£t  of  general  at- 
tention, and  in  what  manner  this  attention  has  exerted  itfelf ; 
and  we  fliall  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  refledions,  how- 
far  a  knowledge  of  the  care  beftowed  on  this  article  may  eluci- 
date the  manners  of  the  times,  and  how  thefe  manners  might 
influence  the  modes  of  drefling. 

Folly  of  dc-         Among   other   fubiedls   of  popular  declamation,   the  prefent 

claimers  j  i     » 

againRorna-     luxury  of  drefs  afFords  a  conftaut  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to 

ments  and  -,  ,  .  --.,..,  ,. 

finery.  perluade  us,  that  our  own  times  lurpals  m  this  article  every  thing 

that  has  gone  before  us ;  and  that  our  own  country  furpaffes  all  the 
world.  But  this  is  no  more  than  mere  declamation  ;  for  if  we 
look  back  even  to  very  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  we  ihall  find 
that  the  fame  thing  was  then  the  fubje(ft  of  declamation  as  well  as 
at  prefent.  The  third  chapter  of  Ifaiah  prefents  us  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  finery  of  the  daughters  of  Babylon,  which  no  mo- 
dern extravagance  has  hitherto  equalled.  Homer  drefles  feveral 
.S  of 
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©f  his  heroes  and  heroines  with  a  ma";nificence  to  wliich  we  are  C  h  a  p. 

^  XX. 

Grangers ;    and  Cleopatra  exhibited  an  extravagance  in  her  drefs  <— v-— j 
and  entertainments,  which  in  our  times  would  beggar  the  mod 


-Ob' 


wealthy  potentate  on  the  globe.  Even  in  the  days  of  Moies, 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  polifhing  precious  ftones ; 
and  not  only  knew  how  to  let,  but  what  appears  more  extraor- 
dinary, were  alfo  acquainted  with  the  art  of  engraving  them. 
The  ephod  of  Aaron  was  adorned  with  two  onyxes  fet  in  gold, 
on  each  of  which  the  names  of  fix  of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael  were  en- 
graved. The  breaft-plate  of  judgment,  flaone  with  twelve  pre- 
cious ftones  of  different  colours,  upon  every  one  of  which  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes.  We  might  eafily  multiply 
inftances  to  fhew  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  the  ancients; 
but  thofc  already  given  are  fufficient  to  teach  us  how  little  reafon 
there  is  for  declaimers  to  vilify  the  prefent  times,  nor  have  they 
more  reafon  to  exclaim  againft  this  country  ;  whoever  has  feen 
the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Eaft,  muft  laugh  at  every 
fatire  on  that  of  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precious  ftones  made  ufe  of  by  Andents  not 
the  ancients,  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  wiih  the 
the  diamond,  which  modern  refinement  has  ftamped  with  fuch  an 
immenfe  value;  fome  have  imagined,  that  Homer  and  Hefiod 
have  mentioned  this  ftone  by  the  name  of  Adamas  and  Adamanti- 
nes; but  it  has  been  more  judicioufly  fuppofed,  that  thefe  Greek 
terms  have  not  the  leaft  relation  to  it ;  and  Pliny,  who  has  taken 
much  pains  to  inveftigate  the  difcovery  of  precious  ftones,  can 
find  uo  mention  of  this  till  a  period  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Chriftian  oera.  But  long  after  the  difcovery  of  diamonds,  they 
did  not,  for  want  of  being  properly   polilhed,   difplay  half  the 

Vol.  II.  O  luftre 
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CHAP,    luftre  they  do  at  prefent;  the  art  of  giving  them  this  luftre  by* 

XX, 

U--V '    polifliing  them  with  their  own  duft,  is  but  a  late  invention,  and 

afcribed  to  Lewis  de  Berquen,  a  native  of  Bruges,  who  lived  only 
about  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Diamonds,  A  DESIRE  of  attrafling    the  public  attention,  naturally  firfb 

prompted  the  human  race  to  ornament  themfelves  with  the  moft 
fhining  and  brilliant  things  which  nature  could  fupply.  Among 
all  thefe,  the  diamond,  after  it  was  difcovered,  held  the  firfl 
rank;  it  was,  therefore,  natural,  that  the  mines  which  produce 
it  fliould  be  fought  after  with  avidity,  and  preferved  with  care. 
The  oldeft  diamond  mine  that  we  know  of,  is  in  the  river 
Gouel,  which  is  one  of  thofe  that  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Ganges.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  between  Cape 
Comorin  and  Bengal  has  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  diamonds  ; 
they  are  there  found  in  clufters,  lying  at  from  fix  to  twelve  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  ifle  of  Borneo,  ac- 
cording to  fome  travellers,  produces  a  few  diamonds ;  more  ara 
found  in  Vifapour  and  Golconda ;  the  mines  of  Vifapour  have 
been  known  about  three  hundred  years,  and  thofe  of  Golconda 
not  above  half  that  time.  About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  fome  flaves,  who  were  condemned-  to  look  for  gold  at 
Sierra-do-frio  in  Brazil,  ufed  to  find  fome  little  bright  ftones, 
which  they  threw  away  as  of  no  confequence ;  a  few  of  thefe, 
however,  being  preferved,  and  fliewn  to  the  governor-general  of 
the  mines,  he  had  them  examined  by  able  artifts,  who  declared 
that  they  were  fine  diamonds.  Soon  after  this,  fearch  was  made 
for 'them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a  few  years  the  Rio-Janeiro 
fleet  brought  to  Lifbon  eleven  hundred  and  forty-fix  ounces  of 
them.  This  produced  fuch  a  plenty,^that  their  price  was  confidei> 

ubly 
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ably  diminiflied ;  but  the  Portuguefe  minlrtry,  in  order  to  reln- 
ftate  them  in  their  original  value,  conferred  on  a  company  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  fearching  for  and  felling  them  ;  and  left  the 
avidity  of  the  company  fliould  fruflrate  the  intention  of  th* 
miniftry,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  no  more  than  fix  hundred  flaves 
fhould  be  employed  in  the  mines,  and  that  all  diamonds  exceed- 
ing a  certain  weight  fhould  be  the  property  of  the  king.  Avarice 
tramples  upon  every  right  human  and  divine.  It  was  not  thought 
fufRcient  that  death  fhould  be  the  confequence  of  encroaching  on 
this  privilege  of  the  company ;  but,  as  a  further  fecurity,  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  depopulate  all  the  places  that  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  and  turn  the  whole  into  a  folitary 
wafte,  inacceffible  to  human  foot.  This  wafte  at  prefent  compre- 
hends a  fpace  of  three  hundred  miles,  in  which  there  is  only  one 
large  village,  inhabited  entirely  by  the  flaves  of  the  company.  So 
(hort  an  account  of  this  the  moft  important  of  all  bagatelles,  wc 
hope  our  readers  will  not  confider  as  foreign  to  our  fubjedt, 
efpecially  as  it  is  now  not  only  fuch  an  article  of  commerce 
and  luxury,  but  alfo  the  ornament  which,  of  all  others,  is  moft 
eagerly  fought  after  by  the  fair  fex,  and  the  badge  which  diftin- 
guifhes  opulence  and  quality  from  the  lower  and  more  humbJc 
ranks  of  life. 

Individuals  of  the  human  fpecies,  like  thofe  of  all  others,  Loveofomi- 
grow  old,  and  fuffer  by  decay ;  but  the  fpecies  itfelf,  always  the  difpiayei.^ 
fame,  is  conftantly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  propenfities,  and 
aduated  by  the  fame  paflions ;  it  treads  in  the  fame  path  that  it 
did  five  thoufand  years  ago,  dignity  and  power  were  then,  as 
well  as  now,  in  many  places  conferred  by  opulence,  and  diftin- 
gniflaed  by  ornament  and  drefs ;  and  beauty  was  fond  of  adding 

O  5  to 
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^  ^v  ^'  *°  nature  by  all  the  decorations  and  embelliflimcnts  of  art. 
Aaron,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  great 
profufion  of  ornaments ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  heroes  of  Homer 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  richnefs  and  brilliancy  of  their  armour  j 
and  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Perfians,  and  of  many  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  had  golden  fcepters,  as  enfigns  of  their 
power  and  authority. 

But  to  return  from  the  fubjedl  of  badges  of  diflindion,  to  the 

drefs  and  ornament  of  common  life.     In  ancient  Babylon,  the  men 

wore  fluffs  wrought  with  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with  coflly 

embroidery,  and  enriched  with  rubies,  emeralds,  faphires,  pearls, 

and  other  jewels,  of  which  the  Eafl  has  always  been  remarkably 

productive;  collars  of  gold  were  alfo  a  part  of  their  finery;  fuch 

was  the  drefs  of  their  men  ;  that  of  their  women  has  not  been  fa 

particularly  defcribed,    but  when  we  coafider   the   rank  which 

women  held  among  them,  and  the  natural  propenfity  of  the  fex 

to  drefs  and  ornament,  wc  have  reafon  to  believe  it  was  ftill  more 

coflly  and  magnificent,  efpecially  as  we  fo  frequently  find  the 

prophets  reproving  the  daughters  of  Babylon  for  their  pride,  and 

the  vanity  which  they  difplayed  in  the  variety  and  fplendour  of 

their  attire,     To  the  coftlinefs  of  the  materials  of  their  garments, 

the  Babylonifh  women  frequently  added  the  expence  of  the  moft 

precious  perfumes,    with  which  they  perfumed  not  only   their 

apparel,  but  alfo  their  bodies  ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 

perfumes  of  Babylon  were  ever)''  where  famous  for  their  fuperior 

excellence,    and  bore  an  exceeding  high  price,    this  luxurious 

article  muft  have  added  greatly  to  the  expence  of  the  female 

toilette. 

Dress 
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Dress  and  ornament  did  not  lefs  excite  the  attention  of  the  CHAP. 
Medes  and  Perfians  than  of  the  Babylonians ;  the  women  of  their 
kings  were  habited  In  all  the  pomp  of  Eaftern  magnificence,  and 
the  revenues  of  whole  provinces  were  frequently  employed  in 
decorating  her  who  happened  to  be  the  greateft  favourite.  The 
queens  had  certain  diftri*Sts  fet  apart  for  maintaining  their 
toilette  and  wardrobe,  one  for  the  veil,  another  for  the  girdle, 
&c.  and  thefe  diftrids  took  their  names  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  drefs  to  which  they  were  appropriated,  as  the  queen's 
girdle,  the  queen's  mantle,  &c.  The  Medes,  when  a  dilllndt 
nation,  appear  to  have  paid  the  greatefl  attention  to  drefs,  for 
the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  which,  they  are  frequently  ex- 
claimed againfl  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  They  wore  long 
flowing  robes  with  large  hanging  fleeves ;  thefe  robes  were  inter- 
woven with  a  variety  of  different  colours,  all  of  the  mofl  gaudy 
and  fhining  nature ;  and,  befides,  they  were  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  filver.  They  were  likewife  loaded  with  bracelets, 
gold  chains,  and  necklaces  adorned  with  precious  flones,  and 
wore  upon  the  head  a  kind  of  tiara  or  high  pointed  cap,  exceed- 
ingly magnificent ;  nay,  fo  far  had  they  carried  their  attention 
to  every  fpecies  of  decoration,  that  they  even  tinged  their  eyes 
and  eye-brows,  painted  their  faces,  and  mingled  artificial  with 
their  natural  hair.  Such,  in  the  articles  of  drefs  and  ornament, 
was  the  care  and  attention  of  the  men  ;  antiquity  has  left  us  in 
the  dark  concerning  that  of  their  women,  and  has  only  informed 
lis  in  general,  that  they  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  may, 
therefore,  reafonably  fuppofe,  that,  in  a  country  where  drefs  was 
fo  much  cultivated,  they  did  not  leave  thofe  charms  of  nature  un~ 
affifled,  but  ftrove  to  improve  them  by  every  ornaijient  of  art. 

Not  WITH- 
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CHAP.         Notwithstanding    what   we   have    now   mentioned,   in 

XX. 

< .^ — '    looking  over  the  hiflory  of  antiquity,  we  are  apt  at  firft  view  to 

niagnificlntiy  imagine,  that  the  ancient  heroes  defpifed  drefs,  as  an  effeminacy 
pub[i<fo°cca-  i"  which  it  was  below  their  notice  to  indulge  themfelves.  Her- 
fions.  cules  Ivad  only  a  lion's  fkin  flung  over   his   flioulJers,    and  a 

variety  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  the  other  ancient  writers, 
are  wrapped  in  thofe  of  the  different  animals  they  had  deftroyed  ; 
but  this  feems  only  to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  they  clothed 
themfelves  in  ordinary  life,  or  perhaps  rather  when  they  went  to 
war,  or  to  hunting.  In  order  to  make  them  appear  more  terrible ; 
"  for  on  public  occafions,  when  ceremony  was  thought  neceffary, 
they  had  other  garments  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  mantle 
of  Ulyffes  is  defcribed  by  Homer  as  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
finery,  and  feveral  of  the  reft  of  his  heroes  are  now  and  then  in- 
troduced in  the  utmoft  magnificence  of  drefs  that  gods  and  men 
could  fabricate  for  them ;  even  in  the  heroic  ages,  the  Greeks 
wore  clothes  adorned  with  gold  and  filver,  and  ladies  of  diftinc- 
vion  had  long  flowing  robes  faftencd  with  clafps  of  gold,  and 
bracelets  of  the  fame  metal  adorned  with  amber;  nor  were  they 
then  inconfcious  that  nature  might  be  improved  by  art,  for  they 
endeavoured  to  improve  their  complexions  by  feveral  forts  of 
paint,  in  compofing  and  laying  on  of  which,  they  were  fcarcely 
lefs  dextrous  than  the  ladies  of  the  firfl:  rank  and  fafhion  at 
Verfailles.  But  with  all  thefe  loads  of  finery,  the  ancients  were 
fl:rangers  to  elegance,  and  even  to  convenience,  in  their  drefs.  In 
the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  Greeks  had  no  (hoes,  but  only 
a  kind  of  fandals,  which  they  put  on  when  they  went  out ;  neither 
did  they  know  the  ufe  of  breeches,  ftockings,  nor  drawers,  nor 
pins,  nor  buckles,  nor  buttons,  nor  pockets ;  they  had  not  in- 
■vented  the  art  of  Kning  clothes,  and  when  cold,  were  obliged  to 
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fbpply   the   defed  of  lining,    by  throwing   one    garment  over     ^  ".•'^ 
another.  < — l^J — / 

As  the  Greeks  emerged  from  the  barbarity  of  the  heroic  ages-,  Drefs  of  the 
among  other  articles  of  culture,  they  began  to  beftow  more  atten-  women, 
tion  on  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  drefs.  At  Athens,  the 
ladies  commonly  en>ployed  the  whole  morning  in  drefling  them- 
felvcs  in  a  decent  and  becoming  manner ;  their  toilette  confifled 
in  paints  and  wafhes,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  clean  and  beautify  the 
Ikin,  and  they  took  great  care  to  clean  their  teeth,  an  article  at 
prefent  too  much  negledled  :  fome  alfo  blackened  their  eyebrmvsi 
and,  if  neceflary,  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  the  vermillion  on 
their  lips,  by  a  paint  faid  to  have  been  exceedingly  beautiful. 
At  this  time  the  women  in  the  Greek  iflands  make  much  ufe  of 
a  paint  which  they  call  Sulama,  which  imparts  a  beautiful  red- 
nefs  to  the  cheeks,  and  gives  the  fkin  a  remarkable  glofs.  PofT;- 
bly  this  may  be  the  fame  with  that  made  ufe-  of  in  the  times  we 
are  confidering;  but  however  that  be,  fome  of  the  Greek  ladies 
at  prefent  gild  their  faces  all  over  on  the  day  of  their  marriage, 
and  confider  this  coating  as  an  irrefiftible  charm  ;  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Scios,  their  drefs  does  not  a  little  refemble  that  of 
ancient  Sparta,  for  they  go  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  and 
with  gowns  which  only  reach  to  the  calf  of  their  leg,  in  order  to 
fliew  their  fine  garters,  which  are  commonly  red  ribbons  curioufly 
embroidered.  But  to  return  to  ancient  Greece,  the  ladies  fpent  like- 
wife  a  part  of  their  time  in  compofing  head-drefles,-  and  though 
we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  not  then  fo  prepofte- 
roufly  fantaftic  as  thofe  prefently  compofcd  by  a  Parifian  milliner, 
yet  they  were  probably  objedts  of  no  fmall  induftry  and  attention, 
efpecially  as  we  find  that  they  then  dyed  their  hair,  perfumed  it 

6  wltK. 
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*'  vsf  ^'  '^'^'*^^'  ^^^^  "^*^^  coftly  eflences,  and  by  the  means  of  hot  irons  dlf- 
}.  -,-— >  pofed  of  it  in  curls,  as  fancy  or  fadiion  direfted.  Their  clothes 
were  made  of  fluffs  fo  extremely  light  and  fine  as  to  fhew  their 
flaapes,  without  offending  againft  the  rules  of  decency.  At 
Sparta,  the  cafe  was  widely  different ;  we  fhall  not  defcribe  the 
drefs  of  the  women,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  has  been  loudly 
complained  of  by  almofl  every  ancient  author  who  has  treated  oa 
the  fubjedt. 

Drefs  of  the         From  what  has  now  been  related  it  appears,  that  the  women 

Roman  vvo-  ...  .     -    .   . 

men.  ot  antiquity  were  not  lefs  folicitous  about  their  perfons  than  the 

moderns,  and  that  the  materials  for  decorating  them,  were  neither 
fo  few,  nor  fo  fimple,  as  has  been  by  fome  imagined ;  fa£l$ 
which,  in  the  review  of  the  Romans,  will  appear  flill  more  con- 
fpicuous.  In  the  more  early  periods  of  that  great  republic,  the 
Romans,  in  their  perfons  as  well  as  in  their  manners,  were  fimple 
and  unadorned;  we  ihall,  therefore,  pafs  over  the  attire  of  thefe 
times,  and  confine  our  obfervations  to  thofe  when  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  world  centred  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  ladies  went  to  bathe  in  the  morning,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  the  toilette,  where  women  of  rank  and 
fortune  had  a  number  of  flaves  to  attend  on  and  do  every  thing 
for  them,  while  themfelves,  looking  conflantly  in  their  glafTes, 
praQifed  various  attitudes,  fludied  the  airs  of  negligence,  the 
fmiles  that  befl  became  them,  and  diredled  the  placing  of  every 
lock  of  the  hair,  and  every  part  of  the  head-drefs.  Coquettes, 
ladies  of  morofe  temper,  and  thofe  w^hofe  charms  had  not  attracted 
fo  much  notice  as  they  expeded,  often  blamed  the  flaves  who 
dreffed  them  for  this  want  of  fuccefs;  and  if  we  may  believe 

Juvenal, 
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Juvenal,  fometlmes  chaflifed  them  for  it  with  the  moft  unfeeling 
feveilty.  At  firfl,  the  maids  who  attended  the  toilette  were  to 
aflift  in  adjufting  every  part  of  the  drefs,  but  afterward  each  had 
her  proper  talk  afligned  her ;  one  had  the  combing,  curling,  and 
drefling  of  the  hair  j  another  managed  the  perfumes  ;  a  third  dif- 
pofed  of  the  jewels,  as  fancy  or  fafhion  directed  j  a  fourth  laid  on 
the  paint  and  cofmetics ;  all  thefe,  and  feveral  others,  had  names 
expreffive  of  their  different  employments :  but  befides  thefe, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  put  their  hands  to  the  labour  of  the 
toilette,  there  were  others,  who,  adfng  in  a  flatlon  more  exalted, 
only  attended  to  give  their  opinion  and  advice,  to  declare  what 
colours  moft  fulted  the  complexion,  and  what  method  of  dreffmg 
gave  the  greateft  additional  luftre  to  the  charms  of  nature.  To 
this  important  council  of  the  toilette  we  have  no  account  of  the 
male  fex  being  ever  admitted :  this  ufeful,  though  perhaps  inde- 
licate invention  was  referved  for  the  ladies  of  Paris,  who  wifely 
confidering,  that  as  they  drefs  only  for  the  men,  the  men  muft  be 
the  beft  judges  of  what  will  pleafe  themfelves. 

As  the  loves  and  the  graces  more  particularly  refide  in  the 
face,  the  Roman  ladles  were  hardly  more  attentive  to  the  face 
itfelf,  than  to  the  decorations  that  furrounded  it ;  they  had  combs 
of  box  and  of  ivory  for  the  hair,  the  curls  of  which  they  faftened 
with  gold  and  filver  pins  ;  befides  thefe,  they  commonly  ftuck 
into  their  hair,  pins  fet  with  pearl,  and  plaited  it  with  chains 
and  rings  of  gold,  or  with  purple  or  white  ribbons,  fhining  with 
jewels  and  precious  ftones ;  they  had  alfo  in  their  ears,  rings  of 
gold,  loaded  with  pearl,  or  other  jewels.  The  modern  gigantic 
head-drefs  of  the  prefent  time,  with  all  its  combs,  and  wool, 
and  curls,  is  not  the  invention  of  this  age  ;  it  is  at  leaft  as  old  as 

Vol.  II.  P  the 
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CHAP,     the  limes  we  are  dellneatlne  :  the  Roman  ladies,  by  the  affiftance 
XXI.  °  ,  ^       , 

of  borrowed  hair  or   wool,    decorated   their   heads   with  treffes, 

knots,  and  curls,  all  fo  varioufly  difpofed,  and  in  fo  many  dif- 
ferent ftories  one  above  another,  that  the  whole  looked  like  a 
regular  piece  of  architedlure  :  nor  was  it  always  neceflary  that  a 
lady  fhould  fpend  her  precious  time  in  fitting  to  have  her  upper 
apartments  built  upon  in  this  manner;  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  moderns,  knew  how  to  mingle  convenience  with  folly,  they 
could  purchafe  in  the  fhops,  as  at  prefent,  a  head-drefs  ready 
built,  which  they  had  only  the  trouble  to  clap  on.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  the  various  forms  in  which  thefe  voluminous 
head-drefles  were  conftruded ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  there  were 
fome  modes  of  drefling  the  head  which  were  confidered  as  diftin- 
gulfhing  marks  of  modefty  and  virtue,  while  others  were  as  ftrong 
indications  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery. 

But  the  difpofmg  of  the  hair  in  various  forms  and  figures; 
the  interweaving  it  with  ribbons,  jewels,  and  gold  j  were  not  the 
only  methods  they  made  ufe  of  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  tafte ; 
light-coloured  hair  had  the  preference  of  all  others ;  both  men 
and  women  therefore  dyed  their  hair  of  this  colour,  then  per- 
fumed it  with  fweet-fcented  eflences,  and  powdered  it  with  gold 
duft ;  a  cuftom  of  the  higheft  extravagance,  which  the  Romans 
brought  from  Afia,  and  which,  according  to  Jofephus,  was 
pradifed  among  the  Jews.  White  hair  powder  was  not  then 
invented,  nor  did  the  ufe  of  it  come  into  fafliion  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fixtcenth  century;  the  firft  writer  who  mentions  it  is 
L'Etoile,  who  relates,  that  in  the  year  1593  the  Nuns  walked  the 
ftreets  of  Paris  curled  and  powdered  ;  from  that  time  the  cuftom 
of  powdering  has  become  fo  common,  that  in  moft  places  of 

Europe, 
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Europe,  but  efpeclally  in  France,   it  is  ufed  by  both  fexes,  and     chap. 
by  people  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions.  u  -^-  ^ 

Such  were  the  ornaments  with  which  the  Roman  ladies  fur-   OftheRo- 

mancoftnttics 

rounded  the  face  ;  thofe  of  the  face  itfelf  conlifted  of  cofmetics,  and  paints. 
paints,  and  even  paftes;  of  the  cofmetics,  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  give  any  account,  as  it  is  prefumed  that  modern  invention 
has  furnifhed  the  prefent  times  with  fuch  as  are  much  preferable. 
Chalk  and  white  lead  were  then  ufed  as  paints,  for  we  are  told 
by  Martial,  that  Fabula  was  afraid  of  the  rain,  on  account  of  the 
chalk  on  her  face  ;  and  Sabella  of  the  fun,  bccaufe  of  the  cerufe 
with  which  fhe  was  painted  :  the  famous  Poppxa,  who  was  firft 
the  miftrefs,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Nero,  made  ufe  of  an 
unduous  paint  which  hardened  upon  the  face,  and  was  left  there 
till  flie  chofe  to  take  it  off  by  warm  milk  ;  its  efFeds  were  to 
foften  the  fkin,  and  improve  the  complexion ;  and  as  it  originated 
from  an  emprefs,  it  foon  became  fo  fafhionablc  at  Rome,  that  it 
was  ufed  almoft  by  every  woman  when  at  home  in  her  own  houfe, 
and,  in  the  common  phrafe  of  the  times,  was  called  the  domeftic 
face  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Juvenal,  the  only  one  which  frequently 
was  known  to  the  hufband,  the  natural,  or  more  charming  one 
which  it  covered,  being  referved  for  occafional  lovers.  In  order 
alfo  to  redlfy  what  they  fuppofed  nature  had  made  amifs,  they 
had  depilatory  plaifters  to  take  off  fuperfluous  hairs  from  the 
eye  brows,  or  other  parts  of  the  face,  where  they  judged  that  they 
were  imperfedions  ;.  nor  was  the  art  of  painting,  and  otherwifa 
making  artificial  eye-brows,  unknown  to  them.  The  teeth,  we 
may  readily  believe,  were  alfo  an  objed  of  much  attention  ;  they 
were  not  only  cleaned  arid  whitened  by  a  variety  of  methods,  but 
artificial  ones  were  placed  in  the  room  of  fuch  as  age  or  accident 

P  2  had 
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^  XXI  '*'  ^^^  deftroyed  ;  but  the  materials  of  which  they  were  made  {eem 
V.  — ,— — ;  not  to  have  been  judicioufly  chofen.  "  Thou  haft  only  three  teeth," 
fays  Martial,  *'  to  Maxima,  and  thefe  are  of  box  varnifhed  over." 
But  with  all  this  art,  there  were  fome  defefts  for  which  they  were 
not  provided  with  any  remedy :  *'  If,"  fays  the  fame  poet  to 
Laslia,  "  thou  art  not  aftiamed  to  make  ufe  of  borrowed  teeth  and 
"  hair,  yet  fiill  thou  muft  be  embarafled;  What  wilt  thou  do 
"  for  an  eye,  there  are  none  to  be  bought  ?"  Had  the  unfor- 
tunate Lselia  lived  in  our  more  Inventive  days,  even  this  defeA 
might  have  been  fupplied;  though  perhaps  an  eye  made  by  the 
Baron  de  Wenfel,  is  not  altogether  fo  killing  as  one  fabricated 
by  nature.  To  fum  up  all,  the  Roman  ladies  took  great  care 
that  their  fkins  fhould  be  kept  perfe£tly  clean  and  fweet,  by  a 
conftant  pradlice  of  bathing ;  and  fome  of  them,  not  contented 
with  common  water  for  this  purpofe,  ufed  to  mix  it  with  a  variety 
of  detergent  or  fvveet-fcented  ingredients  :  Poppsea,  whom  we 
have  before  mentioned,  had  every  day  the  milk  of  five  hundred 
afles  made  into  a  bath,  which  fhe  fuppofed  gave  her  fkin  afoftnefs 
and  polifh  beyond  that  of  any  other  woman. 

Materials  of         In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  republic,  as  among  every 

Roman  drefs    Uncultivated  people,  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the 

pofed.  drefs  of  the  men  and  the  women>  the  toga  being  the   common 

garment  of  both  ;  at  length,  however,  a  difference  was  introduced, 

and  the  garment  called  Stola  became  the  diftindion  of  the  women, 

as  the  toga  was  of  the  men.     It  would  be  dry  and  infipid  to  give 

a  minute  detail  of  the  form  and  faQiion  of  thefe  and  feveral  other 

kinds  of  drefs  ufed  by  the  Romans,  a  much  more  adequate  idea 

of  which  can  be  formed  by  a  fmgle  glance  at  a  buft  or  drawing, 

than  by  the  moft  accurate  defcription.     We  fhall,  therefore,  only 
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ebferve,  that  the  mofl  common  materials  of  which   their  clothes    CHAP. 

were  compofed,  were  wool  and  flax ;  materials   lefs  fine  indeed   " » ' 

than  thofe  we  have  at  prefent,  but  to  fupply  that  defeat,  they 
were  richly  embroidered,  and  frequently  loaded  with  different 
kinds  of  jewels.  Linen  only  became  known  to  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors ;  and,  perhaps,  nearly  about  the  fame 
time,  the  ufe  of  filk  was  introduced  among  them  ;  but  it  was  long 
fo  fcarce  and  expenfive,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  was  only 
mixed  with  wool  or  flax  in  the  compofition  of  their  fineft  fluffs. 
Heliogabalus  is  the  firft  on  record  who  had  a  robe  made  entirely 
of  filk.  At  that  time  it  mufl:  have  been  exceedingly  dear,  for 
even  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards  it  was  fold  for  its  weight  in 
gold;  as  we  learn  from  the  anfwer  of  Aurelian  to  his  wife,  when 
Ihe  defired  him  to  let  her  have  a  filk  mantle,  "  I  fhall  take  care," 
faid  he,  "  not  to  buy  threads  for  their  weight  in  gold." 

As  filk  is  the  mofl:  beautiful  and  elegant  material  which  has  ever  SJiort  account 

.  ^       .  of  filk. 

been  made  ufe  of  to  adorn  the  fair  forms  whofe  hiftory  we  are 
writing,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  confider  a  fhort  account  of 
of  it  as  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  Silk  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  Perfia  into  Greece  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  years 
before  CHfift,  and  from  India  to  Rome  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  feventy-four  after  Clirift.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a 
law  was  made  in  the  fenate,  forbidding  men  to  debafe  themfelves 
by  wearing  filk,  which  was  fit  only  for  women.  It  was  in  thefe 
days  fuppofed  to  grow  like  cotton  upon  trees.  In  the  year  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  two  monks  brought  from  Cerinda,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  to  Confl;antlnople,  the  eggs  of  forae  Clk-worms, 
which  having  hatched  in  a  dunghill,  they  fed  the  young  infeds 
•with  mulberry  leaves,  and  by  this  management  they  foon  multi- 
plied 
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CHAP,  pi'iej  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  manufadlures  of  filk  were  ereded  at 
Conftantinople,  at  Athens,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Corinth.  In  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty,  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  brought 
manufa£lurers  of  filk  from  Greece,  and  fettled  them  at  Palermo, 
where  they  taught  the  Sicilians  the  art  of  breeding  the  filk-worms, 
and  of  fpinning  and  weaving  the  filk.  From  Sicily,  the  art  was 
carried  into  Italy,  from  thence  to  Spain ;  and  a  little  before  the 
time  of  Francis  the  Firfl:,  it  was  brought  to  the  fouth  of  France. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  at  great  pains  to  introduce  ma- 
nufadures  of  filk  into  his  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
favourite  minifter  the  Duke  de  Sully,  and  by  his  perfeverance,  at 
laft  brought  them  to  a  tolerable  perfedtion.  In  the  year  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty-fix,  the  ladies  of  fome  noblemen  firft  appeared 
in  filk  mantles  in  England,  at  a  ball  in  Kennelworth  Caftle  in 
Warwlckfhire.  In  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  art 
of  weaving  filk  was  firft  introduced  into  England,  and  in  the 
year  feventeen  hundred  and  nineteen,  Lombes's  machine  for 
throwing  filk  was  ereded  at  Derby,  a  piece  of  mechanlfm  which 
well  deferves  the  attention  and  applaufe  of  every  beholder  ;  it 
contains  twenty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-fix  wheels, 
the  whole  of  which  receive  their  motion  from  one  wheel  that  is 
turned  by  water.  Such  was  the  introdudlon  of  filk,  but  it  con- 
tinued long  too  fcarce  and  dear  to  be  applied  to  common  ufe. 
Henry  the  Second  of  France  was  the  firft  who  in  Europe  wore  filk 
ftockin"-s;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  no  filk  ftockings 
had  ever  appeared  in  England  ;  Edward  the  Sixth,  his  fon  and 
fuccefibr,  was  prefented  by  Sir  Thomas  Greftiam  with  the  firft 
pair  that  ever  were  worn  in  this  country  ;  and  the  prefent  was  at 
that  time  much  talked  of  as  valuable  and  uncommon.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  alfo  prefented  with  a  pair  of  black  filk  ftockings  by 

her 
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her  filk-woman,  and  was  fo  fond  of  them,  that  we  are  told  by     ^  ^^f"  ^- 


Holwell,  flie  never  wore  any  other  kind  afterwards.  From  thefe  *- 
times,  however,  filk  has,  in  every  fhape,  become  fo  common  in 
this  country,  that  it  is  now  no  longer,  as  formerly,  the  diftin- 
guifhing  badge  of  rank  and  opulence,  but  to  be  found  among 
people  of  every  ftation,  from  the  throne  to  the  dunghill. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjedl.     The  mofl:  common,  as  well  as   Mod  fartiior- 
moil  honourable  colour  among  the  Romans,    except  the  purple,   among  the 
only  allotted  to  their  emperors,  was  white.     It  was  long  before     °™*"'' 
the  fafhion  of  wearing  garments  of  various  colours  was  intro- 
duced among  them  ;    white  was  not  only  the  common  colour  of 
the  garments  worn  by  the  ladies,  but  alfo  of  their  fhoes,  during  the 
time  of  the  republic.     Aurelian  granted  them  a  power  of  wearing 
red  ones ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  prohibited  all  the  men  {torn 
that  privilege,  except  himfelf  and  fucceflbrs  in  the  empire. 

Shoes,  with  high  heels,  were  firfl  invented  at  Rome ;  Auguftus  What  kind 
wore  them,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  appear  taller;  the  priefts  wore."  ^^ 
put  them  on  at  their  folemn  facrifices,  and  ladies  of  diftindlion  at 
balls  and  public  meetings.  The  flioes  of  great  men  were  adorned 
with  gold,  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  though  it  is  not  re^ 
corded,  that  the  ladies  copied  their  example.  Heliogabalus 
adorned  his  ihoes  with  precious  ftones,  finely  engraved  by  the 
greateft  artifts:  the  fucceeding  emperors,  imitating  the  pattern  he 
had  ihewn  them,  loaded  their  flioes  with  a  variety  of  ornaments; 
and  had  the  Roman  eagle,  for  the  moft  part,  embroidered  on 
them,  ftudded  round  with  pearls  and  diamonds ;  but  we  will  ceafe 
to  wonder  at  this  foolifli  extravagance  of  the  emperors,  when  we 
are  told,  that  even  private  citizens  of  Rome,  befides  the  ornaments 
4.  ont 
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^  xxt  ^'    °^  *^^  upper  parts  of  their  (hoes,   had  the  foles  of  them  fomctlmeG 
' /— '    made  of  gold. 

Of  the  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North 

northern  na-  j    r  i      •  ,  . 

tion?,  their  had  a  Hiuch  greater  regard  tor  their  women  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, who  were  equally  rude  and  uncultivated  :  it  would,  therefore, 
be  offering  an  indignity  to  thefe  women  to  fuppofe,  that  they, 
in  their  turn,  did  not  endeavour  to  pleafe  and  become  agreeable  to 
the  men,  by  fuch  arts  of  drefs  and  ornament  as  were  then  known 
among  them,  as  well  as  by  the  virtues  of  chaftity  and  obedience, 
for  which  they  were  fo  remarkably  diftinguiflied.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  fuppofe,  that  in  thefe  articles  we  fhall  find  them 
equal  to  many  of  the  ancient  nations  we  have  hitherto  mentioned. 
The  countries  they  inhabited,  in  themfelves  barren  and  unhofpi- 
table,  hardly  afforded  any  thing  to  pamper  luxury :  all  the 
neceffary  arts  were  either  totally  unknown,  or  only  in  a  ftate 
of  infancy ;  of  the  elegant  ones,  the  northerns  were  entirely 
ignorant.  They  were  confl:antly,  it  is  true,  at  war;  but  thefe 
wars  were  not  like  thofe  of  Rome,  undertaken  to  fubdue  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  and  by  plundering  them,  to  accumulate  the 
means  of  fplendour  and  magnificence  ;  but  generally  either  to  re- 
venge private  quarrels,  or  carry  home  with  them  a  load  of  provi- 
fions  to  be  wafted  in  riotous  feflivity.  From  all  thefe  caufes,  the 
materials  which  furnifhed  the  female  toilette  mufl  have  been  but 
few  and  inelegant.  The  hair,  which  when  properly  managed 
is,  without  any  ornament,  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  fex, 
feems  to  have  been  the  objedt  of  their  chief  attention.  It  was 
fometimes  tied  and  knotted  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  from 
whence  falling  down,  it  hung  negligently  on  their  backs  and 
ihoulders.     Among  fome  tribes,  they  had  acquired  the  art  of 

curling 
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curling  it;  but  among  the  greateft  part,  it  flowed  loofe  and  care-    ^  ^l^  ^- 

lefsly  in  the  wind.     A  linen  fhift,  without  any  fleeves,   and  over    ' .- ' 

this  a  cloak  of  the  fkins  of  fuch  animals  as  their  hufbands  had 
killed  in  hunting,  feems  to  have  been  their  mofl:  magnificent 
finery.  Where  nature  has  been  liberal,  fhe  requires  but  little 
afliftance  from  art.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  the  women  of  the  na- 
tions we  are  now  confidering  ;  they  were  generally  beautiful,  hav- 
ing lively  blue  eyes,  large  but  regular  features,  a  fine  com- 
plexion, and  a  fkin  which,  for  whitenefs,  equalled  the  fnow  up- 
on their  mountains.  Their  ftature  was  tall,  their  fhape  eafy  and 
majeftic ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  this  majefty  was  blended  with 
all  that  foftnefs  which  fo  peculiarly  charadterifes  the  fex,  and 
which  renders  them  at  once  the  objefts  of  our  admiration  and  our 
love.  So  accomplifhed,  they  had  little  occafion  for  the  toilette, 
and  they  made  as  little  ufe  of  it;  where  nature  had  done  fo  much, 
art  would  only  have  fpoiled  her  work. 

We  fliall  not  endeavour  to  develope  the  various  modes  of  drefs,  Drefsofthe 

middle  agej 

which  were  the  offspring  of  fancy,  fafhion,  or  neceffity,  among  variable. 
the  defcendants  of  thefe  northern  nations,  of  whom  we  have  been 
now  fpeaking,  in  thofe  periods,  called  the  Middle  Ages,  or  after 
they  had  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  In  the  hiftory  of  France 
we  have  the  following  fketches  of  it,  after  enumerating  the  vari- 
ous changes  which  the  drefs  of  the  men  had  undergone.  "  The 
*'  drefs  of  the  ladies,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  fays  the  Author,  had 
*'  likewife  its  revolutions.  They  feem,  for  near  nine  hundred 
"  years,  not  to  have  been  much  taken  up  with  ornaments ;  no- 
♦'  thing  could  require  lefs  time  or  nicety  than  their  head-drefs, 
"  and  the  difpofition  of  their  hair.  Every  part  of  their  linen  was 
Vol.  II.  Q^  "  quite 
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c  II  A  P.     <i  quite  plain,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  extremely  fine.     Laces  were 

« , »    '♦  long  unknown.     Their  gowns,   on  the  right  fide  of  which  was 

"  embroidered  their  hufbands*  coat  of  arms,  and  on  the  left  that  of 
*'  their  own  family,  were  fo  clofe,  as  to  fhew  all  the  delicacy  of 
•'  their  fliape,  and  came  up  fo  high,  as  to  cover  their  whole  breafl: 
"  up  to  the  neck.  The  habit  of  widows  had  very  much  that  of 
"  our  nuns.  It  was  not  until  Charles  the  Sixth  that  they  began 
*'  to  expofe  their  fhoulders.  The  gallantry  of  Charles  the  Seventh's 
*'  court  brought  in  the  ufe  of  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  rings. 
*'  Queen  Annde  Bretagne  defpifed  thofe  trinkets,  and  Catherine  de 
"  Medicis  made  it  her  whole  bufinefs  to  invent  new.  Caprice, 
'*  luxury,  and  vanity,  have  at  length  brought  them  to  their  pre- 
"  fent  enormity.**^ 

To  this  account  we  Ihall  add  fome  remarks  on  the  drefs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes.  They  confidered  their  hair  as  one  of 
their  greateft  perfonal  beauties,  and  took  great  care  to  drefs  it  to 
the  utmoft  advantage.  Young  ladies  wore  it  loofe,  and  flowing 
in  ringlets  over  their  {boulders;  but  after  marriage  they  cut  it 
fhorter,  tied  it  up,  and  covered  it  with  a  head-drefs,  according  to 
the  fafhion  of  the  times  ;  but  to  have  the  hair  cut  entirely  off,  was 
a  difgrace  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  was  even  thought  a  punifhment 
not  inadequate  to  the  crime  of  adultery :  fo  great,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  the  value  fet  upon  the  hair  by  both  fexes,  that,  as  a 
piece  of  the  moft  peculiar  mortification,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
canons  of  the  church,  that  the  clergy  fliould  keep  their  hair  fhort, 
and  (have  the  crown  of  their  head;  and  that  they  fhould  not,  up- 
on any  pretence  whatever,  endeavour  to  keep  the  part  fo  fhaved 
from  the  public  view.  Many  of  the  clergy  of  thefe  times,  finding 
themfelves  fo  peculiarly  mortified,  and  perhaps  fo  eafily  diftin- 

I  gulfhed 
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gulflied  from  all  other  people  by  this  particularity,  as  to  be  readily     ^  HA  P. 


detedled,  when  they  committed  any  of  the  follies  or  crimes  to  »- 
which  human  nature  is  in  every  fituation  fometimes  liable,  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  mankind,  that  long  hair  was  criminal,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  fimilarity  with  themfelves.  Amongft 
thefe,  St.  Wulftan  eminently  diftinguiftied  himfelf;  "  He  re- 
"  buked,  fays  William  of  Malmfbury,  the  wicked  of  all  ranks 
*'  with  great  boldnefs  ;  but  was  particularly  fevere  upon  thofe 
*'  who  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.  When  any  of  thefe  vain 
*' people  bowed  their  heads  before  him,  to  receive  his  blefling; 
"  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock  from  their  hair,  with  a  fharp 
*'  penknife,  which  he  carried  about  him  for  that  purpofe ;  and 
"  commanded  them,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all 
**  the  reft  in  the  fame  manner :  if  any  of  them  refufed  to  comply 
"  with  his  command,  he  reproached  them  for  their  effeminacy, 
**  and  denounced  the  moft  drecsdful  judgments  againft  them." 
Such,  however,  was  the  value  of  the  hair  in  thofe  days,  that 
many  rather  fubmitted  to  his  cenfures,  than  part  with  it ;  and 
fuch  was  the  folly  of  the  church,  and  of  this  faint  in  particular, 
that  the  moft  folemn  judgments  were  denounced  againft  multi- 
tudes, for  no  other  crime  than  not  making  ufe  of  penknives  and 
fciflars,  to  cut  off  an  ornament  beftowed  by  nature. 

We  have  already  feen,   that  the  French  ladies,  in  the  time  of  Of  the  linen. 
Charlemagne,  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  linen ;  nor  were  (h°oes'ofi'he" 
the  Anglo-Saxons  ftrangcrs  to  It,  as  appears  from  feveral  anecdotes    ^"^'^'^ -"^ses. 
of  their  hiftory  ;  and  particularly  from  this,  That  the  clergy  fre- 
quently ordered  the  moft  obftinate  finners  to  wear  woollen  fliirts 
next  to   their  bodies,    as   an   extraordinary  penance  ;    it    would 
feem,  however,   that  ftockings,  and  other  kinds  of  covering  for 

0^2  the 
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CHAP,  tj^g  iggs^  ^ygj-e  ^}^gn  but  little  ufed ;  as  the  clergy,  who  had  the 
vvealih,  as  well  as  power  of  thefe  times  in  their  hands,  frequently, 
with  naked  legs,  approached  the  altar,  and  celebrated  mafs ;  till 
the  year  785,  when  a  canon  was  made  in  thefe  terms:  "  Let  no 
**  minifter  of  the  altar  prefume  to  approach  it,  to  celebrate  mafs, 
"  with  naked  legs ;  left  his  filthinefs  appear,  and  God  be  ofFend- 
*'  ed."  Some  perfons  of  condition,  however,  had,  in  thefe  times, 
a  kind  of  covering  for  their  legs,  which  was  faftened  on  with 
bandages,  wrapped  about  the  leg,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  as 
appears  from  the  figures  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  Guido,  count 
of  Ponthieu,  and  feme  others,  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux  ; 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  monuments  of  the  times  we  are  confider- 
ing.  But  though  many  of  the  figures  of  this  tapeftry  are  without 
ftocklngs  ;  yet  neither  in  this,  nor  any  other  of  the  monuments; 
which  reprefent  the  drcfs  of  thefe  times,  are  there  any  without 
fhoes  ;  though  it  would  feem,  that  mankind  were  then  fo  little 
acquainted  with  the  proper  materials  for  this  purpofe,  that  they 
generally  made  them  of  wood.  That  the  common  people  fhould 
not  be  able  to  aff'ord  any  other  than  wooden  fhoes,  in  periods  fo 
diftant,  does  not  furprife  us ;  but  we  are  rather  aftoniftied,  when 
we  are  told,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  fome  of  the 
greateft  princes  in  Europe,  were  only  equipped  in  this  manner; 
fure  indications,  that  the  invention  of  the  times  had  not  then  dif- 
covered  any  thing  that  was  more  proper  for  the  purpofe. 

The  diftinguiftiing  the  two  fexes  from  each  other,  by  the  ma- 
terials and  faftiion  of  their  drefs,  is  a  certain  fign,  that  cultiva- 
tion is  arrived  at  no  inconfiderable  length:  among  the  ancient 
Germans  there  was,  in  this  article,  but  little  diff"erence.  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  confifted  only  of  a  few  particulars;  the  moft 
2  material 
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material  of  which  was,  that  the  mantles  of  the  women  flowed     CHAP, 

XXf 

down  almoft  to  the  ground,  whereas  thofe  of  the  men  were  con-    ' 1  '  '< 

fiderably  fliorter.  Thofe  people,  as  well  as  the  Danes,  feem  to 
have  been  fond  of  every  kind  of  ornament,  and  particularly  of 
gold  chains  and  bracelets :  gold  chains  were  worn  by  officers  of 
high  rank  as  well  civil  as  military,  and  being  given  by  the  fove- 
reigns,  thefe  fovereigns  were  on  that  account  frequently  called 
by  the  poets,  givers  of  gold  chains.  Bracelets  of  gold,  or  other 
precious  materials,  are  an  ornament  now  folely  appropriated  to 
women.  Among  the  Danes,  however,  they  were  indifcriminately 
the  ornaments  of  either  fex  ;  Earl  Goodwin  prefented  king  Har- 
dicanute  with  gold  bracelets  for  his  arms,  and  fo  facred  were  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  then  efteemed,  that  they  frequently  fwore  by 
them,  and  are  faid  to  have  held  an  oath  of  this  nature  as  tremen- 
dous and  inviolable,  as  the  gods  of  the  pagans  did  that  which  was 
fworn  by  the  Styx. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  prevailed  among  mankind  fuch  an   Ciufesofthe 
univerfal  diftruft  of  each  other,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  crimes   ^l^H^lnlox^ 
and  the  weaknefs  of  laws,  that  there  was  but  little  mutual  inter-   "^'"^'"■ 
courfe  or  fecial  communication  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
Neighbours  were  frequently  as  much  afraid  of  each  other  as  the 
people  of  different  nations  are  at  prefent  when  engaged  in  a  war. 
On  this  account  there  were  none  of  thofe  focial  meetings  which 
have  fince  called  great  numbers  of  both  fexes  together ;   hence 
neither  fex  had   then  any  other  motive  to  induce  them  to  drefs 
than   the   love  of  cleanlinefs,    and    the   innate   defire   of  finery. 
When  the  inftitution  of  chivalry  flarted  up,  it  gave  a  happy  turn 
to  this  rudenefs  of  manners  ;  it  afforded  more  protedion  to   the 
women,  and  confeq^uently  enabled  them  to  fee  more  company ;  it 

introduced. 
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CHAP,     introduced  numerous  meetings  at  tilts  and  tournaments,  where 

XXI.  .  . 

the  ladies  being  conftltuted  the  judges  of  valour  and  rewarders 
of  the  valiant,  where  their  charms  were  fuppofed  to  add  courage 
to  the  hearts,  and  ftrength  to  the  arms  of  their  admirers,  and 
where  they  were  confequently  furnilhed  with  the  ftrongeft  motives 
to  decorate  and  embellifh  their  perfons.     But  befides  tilts  and 
tournaments,  in   the  Middle   Ages,   there   arofe  alfo  in  Europe 
another  kind  of  public  meetings,  called  Fairs,  to  which  both  fexes, 
and  all  ranks  reforted.     While  mutual  diffidence  and  diftruft  dif- 
fufed  their  baleful  influence,  and  there  was  hardly  any  fecurity 
from  rapine  and  murder,  but  in  the  caftles  and  ftrong  holds  of 
the  barons,  trade  and  commerce  were  of  confequence  in  the  mod 
languid  ftate ;  to  revive  them  in  fome  meafure,  fairs  were  firft  in- 
ftituted,  where  merchants  and  traders  brought  their  commodities 
and  expofed  them  to  fale ;  but  a  bare  fale  of  goods,  for  which 
there  was  but  little  demand,   and  flill  lefs  money  to  purchafe 
with,  did  not  at  firft  anfwer  the  end  of  drawing  many  people  to- 
gether ;  the  venders  in  time,  to  allure  the  multitude,  befides  the 
expofiire  of  their  goods,    entertained   them   with    a  variety  of 
public  fliows    and    diver  lions,    and   from   that  time    their  fairs 
became  the  fafaionable  places  of  rendezvous,  and  were  not  only 
another  motive  for  the  fex  to  drefs  and  endeavour  to  appear  to 
advantage,    but  alfo  afforded  them  the  materials  for  that  im- 
portant purpofe. 


C  II  A  P. 
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The  fame  Subje^  continued. 
E  have  already,  in  treating  on  the  fubied  of  drefs,  had     CHAP. 

XXH. 

occafion  to  give  feme  account  of  the  ancient  fplendour  and    ■_     .-'if 
magnificence  of  the  Eafterns  ;  let  us  now  take  a  fhort  view  of  ^en  ofihe 
their  prefent  condition,  which  we  fhall  fee  is  ftill  governed  by  ^*'^' 
the  fame  cuftoms,  and  influenced  by  the  fame  principles;   for 
we  find  them  at  this  day  fond  of  that  fupine  indolence,  and  of 
that  pageantry  and  fhow,  which  fo  ftrongly  marked  their  cha- 
racter from  the  earlieft  periods  in  which  hiftory  gives  any  account 
of  them. 

Such  is  the  conftitution  of  the  two  fexes,  that  the  whole  of 
their  adions  are  guided  and  influenced  by  each  other.  The  wo- 
men drefs  and  ufe  every  means  to  appear  beautiful  and  engaging 
in  order  to  pleafe  the  men,  and  the  men  aflume  bravery  and 
every  mafculine  accoraplifhment  in  their  power  in  order  to  pleafe 
and  render  themfelves  acceptable  to  the  women.  In  countries 
where  the  fexes  are  allowed  in  a  free  and  unrefl;rained  manner  to 
keep  company  with  each  other,  fuch  mutual  efforts  on  both  fides, 
as  they  appear  to  be  the  efFedls  of  that  company,  pafs  without 
exciting  any  wonder ;  but  when  we  confider  that  in  the  Eaft 
women  fhould  take  the  trouble  to  decorate  and  adorn  themfelves, 
when  they  are  certain  that  thefe  decorations  and  ornaments  can- 
not 
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CHAP,  not  be  feen  by  the  other  fex,  we  are  aftonifhed.  That  women, 
i_  — .—  _'  however,  do  fo,  is  an  inconteftible  fa£t ;  and  fo  powerful  in  the 
female  breaft  is  the  paflion  of  being  admired,  that  ihould  a  wo- 
man, as  it  frequently  happens  in  Afia,  have  only  once  in  twenty 
years  a  chance  of  being  feen  and  exciting  that  paffion,  fhe  would 
every  day  during  that  time  ufe  every  poflible  endeavour  to  put 
herfelf  in  a  condition  to  do  fo.  The  Abbe  Lambert,  in  his 
account  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft,  obferves  of  the 
Chinefe  women,  that  though  they  are  certain  that  they  can  be  feen 
by  none  but  their  female  domeftics,  yet  they  every  morning  pafs 
feveral  hours  in  dreffrng  and  adorning  themfelves. 

Chinefe  THOUGH  the  Chinefe  are  perhaps  the  moft  regularly  oecono- 

coftf  tnd       ^'ic^'^  people  on  the  globe,   yet  the  drefs  of  their  women,  and 
elegant.  particularly  the  ornaments  of  their  heads,  are  ftrong  inftances  of 

that  love  of  finery  and  fhow  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the 
Eaft.  The  head-drefs  of  their  ladies  commonly  confifts  of  feveral 
ringlets  of  hair  varioufly  difpofed,  and  every  where  ornamented 
with  fmall  bunches  of  gold  or  filver  flowers.  Some  of  them 
adorn  their  heads  with  the  figure  of  a  fabulous  bird  made  of  gold 
or  filver,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  which  has  a 
grotefque  though  magnificent  appearance.  Ladies  of  the  firft 
rank  fometimes  have  feveral  of  thofe  birds  faflened  together  fo  as 
to  form  the  figure  of  a  crown,  the  workmanfhip  of  which  is  ex- 
quifitely  curious.  Young  ladies  generally  wear  a  kind  of  crown 
made  of  pafteboard,  covered  with  filk,  and  ornamented  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  jewels ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  head 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  either  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  ftuck  fmall  wires  with  fparkling  jewels  faftened  on  their 
points.     Such  is  the  attention  thefe  women  pay  to  the  drefs  of 

their 
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their  heads,  though  fecluded  from  all  communication  with  the    ^  H^A  p. 

greater  part  of  that  fex  whom  they  would  naturally  wifh  to  pleafe    ' ' 

by  it.  The  drefs  of  their  bodies  is  of  all  others  the  moft  clumfy 
and  inelegant,  though  often  made  of  the  richeft  materials,  and 
decorated,  or  rather  loaded,  with  the  moft  coftly  ornaments  ;  our 
readers,  however,  will  form  a  better  idea  of  it  by  looking  at 
a  Chinefe  figure,  than  we  could  convey  by  the  moft  laboured 
defcription. 

In  that  extenfive  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies  formerly  fubjed  to  the   Female  drefs 

...  ^  in  the  Eaft 

Moguls,  though  women  are,  perhaps,  more  rigidly  conhned  indies. 
than  in  China,  yet  we  find  the  fame  paffion  for  ornament ;  their 
garments  arc  made  of  the  fineft  filks,  richly  flowered  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  fitted  to  the  fhape  with  a  degree  of  eafe  and 
elegance,  which  fhews,  that  while  they  have  taken  nature  for 
their  model,  their  tafte  in  imitating  her  is  far  from  being  con- 
temptible. About  the  middle  they  wear  a  girdle  e.xqulfitely  em- 
broidered, at  the  end  of  which,  where  it  is  faftened  before,  hangs 
a  globe  of  gold,  or  a  large  pearl;  but  their  greateft  attention 
feems  to  be  paid  to  their  hair,  which  they  drefs  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  as  pyramids,  triangles,  crefcents,  or  in  the  figure  of 
fome  favourite  flower  or  fhrub ;  this  is  done  by  gold  buckles 
and  wires  intermixed  with  diamonds,  and  is  a  work  of  much 
time  and  no  lefs  dexterity,  though  after  all,  more  eafily  demo- 
liftied  than  an  head-drefs  of  any  other  fafliion.  Befides  thefe 
tedious  and  expenfive  methods,  they  have  a  lefs  difficult  and 
more  common  way  of  dividing  their  hair  into  treffes,  which  flow 
with  carelefs  eafe  upon  their  flioulders,  and  to  which  they  tie 
precious  ftones,  and  little  plates  of  gold  ;  when  thus  drefled,  to 
be  able  to  moye  the  head  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fliew  to  the  beft 
Vol.  II.  R  advantage 
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CHAP,    advantage  all  its  fplendour  and  magnificence,  is  a  female  art  not 

< ,-'.^    lefs  difficultly  attained,  than  the  proper  management  of  the  fan  was 

formerly  in  Europe,  or  the  taking  fnufF  with  fuch  an  air  as  to 
difplay  in  the  moft  enchanting  manner  a  fine  hand,  and  a  finer 
diamond  ring. 

Earandnofe  It  has  been  a  cuftom  time  immemorial,  for  women  over  the 
ufed  in  fome  grcateft  part  of  the  world  to  pierce  their  ears,  in  order  to  hang  to 
world!  *  them  fome  trinket,  which  either  gratified  their  vanity,  or  was 
fuppofed  to  add  fome  additional  luftre  to  their  charms ;  but  this 
cuftom  of  giving  torture  by  a  ridiculous  incifion,  and  adding  a 
fuperfluous  load  to  nature,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  ears  only, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  had  nofe  as  well  as  ear  jewels, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world  we  find  the  cuftom  continued  to 
this  day.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Indies  they  pierce  one  noftril, 
and  put  into  it  a  gold  ring,  in  which  is  fet  the  largeft  and  fineft 
diamond  they  can  procure.  Our  lat.'  adventurers  in  queft  of  dif- 
coveries  to  the  South  Sea,  met  a  fev/  inftances  of  men  who  had 
fomething  like  a  feather  ftuck  acrofs  through  both  noftrils ;  and 
in  New  South  Wales  it  was  almoft  com n  on  for  the  men  to  thruft 
the  bone  of  fome  animal,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  nearly  as 
thick  as  one's  finger,  through  their  nofes,  which  fo  filled  the 
noftrils,  that  they  not  only  fnuffled  difagreeably,  but  were  alfo 
obliged  conftantly  to  keep  their  mouths  open  for  breath. 

To  us  Europeans,  who  have  hardly  left  any  part  of  the  body 
except  the  nofe  without  its  particular  ornaments  and  decorations, 
a  nofe  embelliftied  with  jewels,  or  other  trinkets,  has  an  exceed- 
ingly grotefque  appearance ;  but  this  is  only  the  eff^ed  of  cuftom, 
from  which  the  mind  generally  imbibes  the  ideas  of  beauty, 

elegance, 
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elegance,  and  even  of  utility  and  neceflity.     Thus  the  Hottentot     chap. 

is  perfuaded  that  beauty  is  greatly  augmented  by  a  proper  quan-    « . ' 

tity  of  greafe  and  urine.  At  Smyrna,  the  women  imagine  it 
confifts  in  a  large  plump  fat  body,  with  prominent  breads  ;  to 
obtain  all  which,  they  take  a  variety  of  medicines,  and  ufe  a 
variety  of  fuperftitious  ceremonies.  The  Dutchman  finds  elegance 
in  a  large  pair  of  trunk  breeches,  the  mifer  utility  in  that  hoarded 
flore  which  even  though  ftarving  he  dares  not  make  ufe  of, 
and  the  man  of  fafhion  thinks  his  coach  almoft  as  neceflary  as 
the  porter  does  his  legs  and  his  fhoulders.  That  thefe  things 
really  happen,  we  need  but  refled  on  what  we  feel,  on  any 
remarkable  change  of  fafhion;  how  uncouth,  how  unbecoming 
does  the  new  one  commonly  appear,  till  it  is  familiarized  by 
cuflom,  and  as  foon  as  that  happens,  fhould  even  the  fafhion  we 
thought  fo  much  preferable  to  it  return,  we  would  ftand  in  need 
of  the  aid  of  cuftom  to  revive  our  former  opinion  of  it. 

But  though  both  fexes  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eafl  Indies  adorn 
their  nofes,  the  ladies  do  not  forget  their  ears  alfo,  which  they 
generally  pierce  as  in  Europe,  and  load  with  gold  and  jewels ; 
they  likewife  wear  various  kinds  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
rings,  many  of  which  are  of  immenfe  value  there,  and  would  be 
ftill  more  fo  among  us ;  nor  are  they  content  with  fuch  kinds  of 
drefs  and  ornament  as  cannot  be  miflaken  for  nature,  they  apply 
themfelves  likewife  to  fuch  as  nearly  refemblc  her,  and  may 
eafily  be  taken  for  her  work.  They  have  a  variety  of  paints, 
which  they  mix  and  lay  on  with  fuch  dexterity  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  difcover  them  ;  thefe  they  commonly  apply  to 
their  cheeks,  and  to  their  eyes  ;  they  likewife  paint  the  extremities 
of  their  nails,  but  in  this  inftance,  departing  entirely  from  nature, 

R  2  they 
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CHAP,    they  lay  on  a  fine  red  fo  thick,  that  on  the  flighted  view  it  appears 

' /— ^    to  be  the  work  of  art.     But  befides  the  arts  of  ornament  and 

drefs,  they  have  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  various 
other  methods  of  rendering  themfelves  agreeable,  and  attracting 
attention.  In  Europe,  a  fine  lady  fometimes  draws  the  eye  upon 
her  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  fnuff-box ;  in  Afia,  flie  frequently 
accomplifhes  the  fame  end  by  a  moft  liberal  ufe  of  betel,  which  is 
a  root  chewed  by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as  in  Europe  we  do 
tobacco,  and  with  which  the  more  highly  a  lady  is  fcented,  the 
more  agreeable  flie  becomes  to  her  admirers. 

But  betel  is  not  the  only  thing  which  the  ladies  depend  on  to 
render  themfelves  grateful  to  the  fenfes,  they  ufe  for  this  purpofe 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  coftly  eflences  and  perfumes, 
whofe  aromatic  flavour  is  brought  to  the  higheft  perfedion  by  an 
indulgent  climate  and  a  vertical  fun.  Of  thefe  they  are  fo  exceed- 
ingly fond,  that  the  expence  of  perfumes  often  exceeds  that  of 
clothes  and  jewels ;  for  they  are  feldom  without  fome  perfumed 
flower,  or  fruit,  in  their  hands;  when  they  have  none  of  thefe,  they 
hold  a  phial  of  precious  effence,  which  they,  from  time  to  time, 
fprinkle  on  their  garments,  although  they  are  perfumed  afrelh 
every  time  they  put  them  on.  They  have  likewife  in  the 
Eaft  a  particular  mode  of  attra£ling  our  fex  by  the  voluptuouf- 
nefs  of  their  figures,  by  their  manners,  and  by  their  converfa- 
tion  ;  all  of  which  are  calculated  to  excite  pallion  and  defire. 
Among  the  Balliadcres,  or  dancing  girls  of  the  Eaft,  we  meet 
with  a  piece  of  drefs,  or  ornament,  of  a  very  particular  nature. 
To  prevent  their  breafts  from  growing  too  large,  or  ill-fhaped, 
they  enclofe  them  in  cafes  made  of  exceeding  light  wood,  which  are 
joined  together,  and  buckled  behind ;  thefe  cafes  are  fo  fmooth 
and  pliable,  that  they  yield  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body, 
5  without 
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without  being  flattened,  or  injuring  the  delicacy  of  the  ik'n  ;   the     C  H  A  P.- 

outfide  of  them  is  covered  with  gold  leaf,   and  ftuddcd  with  dia-    * , ' 

monds.  This  ornament  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  laxity 
induced  by  a  hot  climate,  and  while  it  thus  preferves  the  beauties 
of  nature,  it  does  not  fo  much  conceal  them  as  to  hinder  the 
heavings  and  palpitations  of  the  bofom  from  being  perceived. 

Were  we  to  furvey  all  Afia,  almoft  the  whole  of  it  would  af-   Eaftemmag- 

nificcnce  ; 

ford  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  Eaftern  fplendour  and   magnificence;   (ketches  of  it, 

but  we  fhall  finifh  what  we  had  to  fay  of  it  by  a  relation  of  the 

flate  in  which  the   Portugueze  originally  found  Ormus,  when 

they  firft  failed  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.     "  The  ftreets  were  co- 

*'  vered  with  mats,  and  in  fome  places  with  carpets  ;  and  the  linen 

"  awnings,  which  were  fufpended  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes, 

"  prevented  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.     Indiaia 

"  cabinets,   ornamented  with  gilded  vafes,    or  china  filled  with 

*'  flowering   fhrubs,    or  aromatic    plants,    adorned    their  apart- 

"  ments ;   camels,   laden  with  water,  were  ftationed  in  the  public 

"  fquares;  Perfian  wines,  perfumes,   and  all  the  delicacies  of  the 

"  table,  were  furnifhed  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  they  had 

**  the  mufic  of  the  Eaft  in  its  higheft  perfecftion.     Ormus  was 

"  crowded   with  beautiful  women  from  all  parts  of  Afia,  who 

"  were  inftruded  from  their  infancy  in  all   the  arts  of  varying 

"  and  heightening  the  pleafures  of  voluptuous  love  :  univerfal 

*'  opulence,  an  extenfive  commerce,   a  refined  luxury,  politenefs 

"  in  the  men,  and  gallantry  in  the  women,  united  all  their  at- 

"  tradtions  to  make  this  city  the  feat  of  pleafure." 

Striking  as  this  pi£ture  of  Afiatic  magnificence  may  appear, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  female  drefs  and  ornament,  it 

may 
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CHAP,  may  be  equalled,  if  not  furpafled,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Conftan- 
^  -  _'  t  tinople ;  who,  being  originally  Afiatics,  brought  with  them  froni 
that  country  the  manners  and  cuftoms  which  at  prefent  prevail 
among  them.  The  Turkifh  drefs  of  Lady  Montague,  which  we 
fhall  not  defcribe,  as  we  prefume  the  generality  of  our  fair  readers 
have  read  her  Letters,  fhews,  that  the  ladies  of  Conftantinople  are 
far  from  being  deftitute  of  tafte,  and  that  they  know  how  to  join 
the  elegant  with  the  fplendid  and  ufeful ;  a  circumftance  which 
appears  ftill  more  plain  in  the  defcription  of  the  drefs  of  the  fair 
Fatima.  But  in  that  which  fhe  gives  of  the  habit  of  the  Sultana, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
while  we  are  ftruck  with  the  moft  coftly  magnificence,  we  rather 
form  an  idea  of  a  woman  loaded  with  the  pageantry  of  ftate,  than 
drefled  with  eafe  or  propriety, 

Drefs  of  the        Though  wc  have  now  mentioned  the  Turks  who  inhabit  a 

Amlcrica!        part  of  Europc,    yet   before  we  proceed   to   that  continent  in 

general,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  article  of 

drefs  in  America.     Of  all  the  people  with  which  we  are  as  yet 

acquainted,  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent  feem  to 

be   in    general   the  leaft  favoured  by  nature,  and  to  have  made 

themfelves  the  leaft  affiftance  by  art.     In  many  places,  feemingly 

but  a  little  raifed  in  the  faculties  of  their  minds  above  the  beafts 

«  of  their  forefts,  they  have  fcarcely  as  yet  become  acquainted  with 

the  ufe  of  fire,  of  houfes,  or  of  clothing ;  and  where  they  are 

acquainted  with  them,  it  is  only  in  fo  imperfect  a  manner,  that 

they  do  not  derive  from  them  half  the  advantages  they  do  in  other 

countries.  In  fuch  a  condition,  and  fituated  in  regions  inhofpitably 

barren,  they  have  few  materials  for  drefs,   and  ftill  lefs  ingenuity 

to  make  ufe  of  them  with  propriety ;  as  the  appetite  for  drefs, 

however, 
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however,  is  vifible  among  them,  it  frequently  exerts  itfelf  in  form-    ^  ha  p. 


ing  the  moft  grotefque  appearances ;  even  the  women  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  though  content  to  be  naked,  are  ambitious  to  be  fine, 
and  for  this  purpofe  paint  their  faces  with  a  variety  of  colours ;  a 
circle  of  white  commonly  furrounds  the  eyes,  and  the  reft  of  the 
face  is  ftreaked  with  red  and  black,  fo  varioufly  difpofed,  that 
fcarcely  any  two  are  to  be  found  alike  ;  and  befides  this,  they 
wear  bracelets  of  fliells  and  bones  upon  their  wrifts  and  ankles. 
Either  content  with  thefe  unavailing  trifles,  or  inconfcious  of  the 
ufe  of  any  thing  elfe,  "  they  feemed,"  fays  Lieutenant  Cook, 
*'  to  have  no  wifh  for  any  thing  more  than  they  pofTeiTed ;  nor  did 
*'  any  thing  which  we  offered  appear  acceptable,  but  beads,  as  an 
"  ornament  of  fuperfluity." 

*  As  the  Americans  are  more  the  children  of  untutored  nature, 
and  confequently  have  a  greater  fimilarity  in  their  drefs  and  orna- 
ments than  any  other  people,  we  fhall  only  give  a  fhort  and  ge- 
neral defcription  of  them,  without  defcending  into  the  differences 
which  diftinguifh  the  various  tribes  and  nations  from  each  other. 
There  are  few  American  ornaments  in  more  efteem  than  garters  ; 
thefe  the  women  make  of  buffaloes  hair,  and  adorn  them  as  highly 
as  they  can  with  beads  and  fhells,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
difpofe  their  other  garments  fo  as  to  fliew  them  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage ;  befides  thefe,  they  wear  alfo  pieces  of  deer-fkin,  which 
they  tie  to  the  outlldes  of  their  legs,  and  hang  to  them  tortoife- 
fhells,  pebbles,  and  beads  of  various  colours  and  fizes.  But  the 
legs  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  body  decorated  with  this  kind 
of  finery  ;  both  fexes  are  frequently  (een  fo  loaded  vi'ith  fhells 
from  head  to  foot,  as  to  excite  the  laughter  of  an  European.  This 
cuftom  of  adorning  themfelves  with  beads  and  fhells  may,  how- 
2  ever. 
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c  HA  P.    ever,  not  be  altogether  the  effeft  of  oRentation  and  love  of  finery; 

A  A   I. 

<.-  -.~  ^t  beads  and  fliells  are  their  current  money,  and  a  perfon  thus 
adorned,  perhaps,  carries  his  whole  property  about  him,  the 
better  to  fecure  it  from  being  ftolen  or  plundered. 

Before  they  were  fupplied  with  other  ornaments  from  Europe, 
the  Americans  of  both  fexes  ufed  fuch  fhinlng  ftones  as  were  the 
produce  of  their  own  country,  tying  them  to  their  hair,  to  their 
nofes  and  ears,  with  the  fibres  of  a  deer's  finew;  but  fiuce  our 
intercourfe  with  them,  they  have  ufed  brafs  and  filver  rings  for 
their  ears  and  their  fingers  ;  befides  which,  they  faften  large  but- 
tons and  knobs  of  brafs  to  various  parts  of  their  attire,  fo  as  to 
make  a  tinkling  when  they  walk  or  run.  Both  fexes  eftecm  thefe 
as  ornaments  of  the  moft  diftinguifhing  nature,  and  load  them- 
felves  with  them  in  the  utmoft  proportion  of  their  rank  and  abi- 
lity ;  fo  that  oar  European  traders  judge  of  the  fortune  of  an 
American  by  the  trinkets  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  at  his  ears, 
wrifts,  fingers,  &c. ;  by  the  quantity  of  red  paint  daubed  on  his 
face,  and  by  the  finery  at  the  collar  of  his  fliirt,  if  he  happens 
to  have  one,  which  is  far  from  being  always  the  cafe. 

Dininaionof       ALTHOUGH  the  fame  attire  and  the  fame  ornaments  are  in- 

the  fexes  by 

-drefs.  difcriminately  ufed  both  by  the  male  and  female  favages,  yet  they 

are  not  without  their  fexual  diflindions  of  drefs,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  civilized  nations.  The  women  bore  fmall  holes  in 
the  lobes  of  the  ears  for  their  ear-rings  as  in  Europe  ;  the  hole 
which  the  men  make  for  that  purpofe  extends  almoft  from  one 
extremity  of  the  external  ear  to  the  other.  The  men  are  fre- 
quently decorated  with  plumes  of  feathers  and  enfigns  of  war 
on  their  heads ;  the  women,  though  they  fometitnes  make  ufe  of 

feathers, 
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feathers,  feldom   or  never  wear  ihem  in  this  manner.     The  mcti     ^\^..ir  ''' 
are  not  frequently  feen  without  fome  of  their  warlike  weapons,  or    \    -,-  ^ 
the  trophies  of  their  vidory  faftened  to  various  parts  of  their  bodies, 
the  women  fcarcely  ever  appear  armed  but  in  cafes  of  neceffity,    - 
and  as  rarely  wear  any  of  the  fpoils  of  the  flain. 

Some  nations  of  favages,  not  contented  with  fuch  ornaments  Stains  in  the 
as  are  loofe  and  eafily  detached  from  the  body,  have  contrived  to  the  ornament 
ornament,  or  rather  to  disfigure,  the  body  itfelf  by  incifions,  ftain-  °  "^'^S". 
ings,  and  paint.  In  feveral  of  the  iflands  lately  difcovered  in  the 
Great  Southern  Ocean,  a  variety  of  indelible  ftains  are  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  certain  materials  which  fink  into 
fmall  pundlures  made  in  the  fkin.  In  Otaheite,  this  operation  is 
called  tattowing,  and  reckoned  fo  eflentially  necefiary,  that  none 
of  either  fex  muft  be  without  it,  efpecially  the  women,  who 
are  generally  marked  in  the  form  of  a  Z  on  every  part  of  their 
toes  and  fingers.  But  the  part  on  which  thefe  ornaments  are  la- 
vifhed  with  the  greateft  profufion,  is  the  breech,  which,  in  both 
fexes  is  ftained  with  a  deep  black;  and  above  that,  as  high  as  the 
fhort  rib,  are  drawn  arches  which  take  a  lighter  fhade  as  they 
arife,  and  feem  to  be  diftinguifhing  marks  of  honour,  as  they  are 
fliown  by  both  fexes  with  an  oftentatlous  pleafure. 

Such  is  almofl;  the  only  mode  of  ornamenting  in  this  formerly 
unknown  part  of  the  globe  ;  as  to  the  drefs,  it  differs  little  in  the 
two  fexes,  and  confifts  moftly  of  loofe  garments,  fuch  as  we  have 
already  feen  were  ufed  by  almoft  all  nations  in  their  rude  and 
unpoliQicd  flate.  People  of  condition,  however,  in  Otaheite  are 
difiinguiflicd,  not  as  among  the  ancients,  by  their  great  variety  of 
changes  of  raiment,  but  by  the  quantity  which  they  wear  at  once; 

Vol.  II.  8  fome 
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CHAP,     fome  of  them  havin";  around  them  fevcral  webs  of  their  cloth,   each 

X\!I. 
■^  — ^-  _.     of  eight  or  ten  yards  long,   and  two  broad,  and  throwing  a  large 

piece  loofcly  over  all  by  way  of  a  cloak,  or  even  two  of  thcfe  pieces,  if 
they  wifh  to  appear  in  extraordinary  ftate.  Thus  the  magnificence 
of  unpoliflied  nations  feems  always  to  have  exerted  itfelf  in  quan- 
tity only.  Abraham  drelTed  a  whole  calf,  and  ferved  it  up  at  an 
entertainment  to  two  angels.  Jofeph  helped  his  brother  Benjamin 
to  five  times  as  much  victuals  as  his  brethren;  and  the  fame  idea 
of  quantity  only,  feems  to  have  been  regarded  in  all  the  feartings 
of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  fome  other  of  the  ancients.  As  thefe 
diftinftions  of  rank  by  the  quantity  of  drefs  only,  mufl  be  ex- 
ceedingly troublefome  in  hot  countries,  the  ladies  of  Otaheite  al- 
ways uncovered  themfelves  as  low  as  the  waift  in  the  evening, 
throwing  off  every  thing  with  the  fame  eafe  and  freedom  as  our 
ladies  would  lay  afide  a  glove,  cloak,  or  fupernumerary  handkerchief. 

Singular  kind  SINGULAR  as  this  mode  of  drelTing  and  of  undrefling  may  ap- 
in  Otaheite!^  pear  to  US,  that  of  decorating  their  heads  is  hardly  lefs  fo.  They 
fometimes  wear  upon  them  little  turbans,  but  their  more  common 
drefs,  and  what  they  chiefly  pride  themfelves  in,  is  long  threads 
of  human  hair  plaited  fo  as  hardly  to  be  thicker  than  fewing 
filk,  and  often  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  without  a  fingle  knot ; 
thefe  they  wind  round  their  heads  in  a  manner  that  fhews  they 
are  neither  void  of  tafte  nor  elegance,  flicking  flowers  and  fprigs 
of  evergreen  among  them,  to  give  them  the  greater  variety.  Eu- 
ropean fatirifts  are  apt  to  declaim  againft  our  ladles  for  the  time 
they  fpend  under  the  operation  of  a  French  hair-drefler,  while 
even  thefe  untutored  people  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  employ  much 
lefs  in  twifting  fo  many  yards  of  rope  round  their  heads,  and  giving 
it  the  neceflary  decorations. 

We 
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We  left  our  fketches  of  the  drefs  of  Europe  at  thofe  periods  of  ^  H^A  p, 
time,  called  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  fhall  now  refume  them  at  thefe 

ages,  which  have  only  a  little  preceded  our  own.     Were  we  to  thedrefiof 


XXII. 
Remarks  on 


endeavour  a  minute  defcription  of  the  prefent  drefs  of  Europe, 
the  attempt  would  be  like  painting  the  colour  of  a  camelion,  or 
the  fhape  of  a  proteus  ;  both  of  which  would  be  changed  long  be- 
fore we  could  finifh  our  tafk.  We  fhall,  therefore,  content  our- 
felves  with  a  few  general  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft. 

As  women  never  were  flaves,  nor  had  their  fpirits  broken  by 
ill-ufage  and  oppreflTion  in  Europe,  as  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  love  of  finery,  fo  natural  to  the  fex,  muft  have  con- 
flantly  operated  in  inducing  them  to  decorate  themfelves  in  the 
beft  manner  that  the  circumftances  of  the  times  could  afford,  or 
the  fafhions  of  them  dictate.     But  when  the  revival  of  arts  and 
fciences  began  to  polifh  the  minds  of  our  anceftors,  and  to  give 
birth  to  new  ideas;  when  trade  and  commerce  began  to  furnifh 
new  materials,  for  the  more  elegant  modes  of  decoration,  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  fex  for  drefs  began  alfo  to  afTume  new  and  unre- 
ftrainable  powers,  and  often  hurried   them  to  fuch  unjuftifiable 
lengths,   that,    deaf  to  reafon,    the  embellifhments  which   they 
thought  were  wanting,  in  order  to  make  the  fame  brilliant  appear- 
ance as  their  neighbours,  could  not   be  difpenfed  with;   though 
purchafed  at  the  price  of  reputation,  and   the  ruin  of  fortune. 
Greece  and  Rome  had  often  fuffered  by  the  fame  evil ;  and  had 
often  enadled  fumptuary  laws  to  reftrain  it :    fuch  laws  now  be- 
came abfolutely  neceflary  in   Europe,   and  feveral  of  them  were 
publlflied  by  Kenry  Fourth  of  France;  who  faw,  with  regret,  the 
women   of  his    exhaufted   kingdom,    exhaufting   themfelves  ftill 
more  in  the  love  of  finery  and  emulation  of  their  fuperiors.     He 

S  2  was 
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CHAP,    ^as  not,  however,   the  firft   potentate  who  had  recourfe  to  this 

V    .   ,.-'    I    method;  feveral,   both  before  and  after  him,  had  publiflied  edids, 

afcertaining   the  utmoft  Hinits  of  finery  to  which  every  rank  and 

condition  of  life  might  proceed  ;  and  beyond  which  they  were  not 

to  go,  without  fubjedling  themfelves  to  a  fevere  penalty. 

When  weconfider,  how  much  greater  the  value  of  money  was 
in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  than  at  prefent,  it  will  appear, 
that  women  were  then  much  more  coftly  in  their  drefs  than  at 
this  period,  fo  much  declaimed  againft.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
Laura,  the  celebrated  miftrefs  of  the  no  lefs  celebrated  Petrarch, 
wore  on  her  head  a  filver  coronet,  and  tied  up  her  hair  with  knots 
of  jewels.  *'  Her  drefs,  fays  the  Author  of  the  life  of  Petrarch, 
"  was  magnificent;  but,  in  particular,  flie  had  filk  gloves  bro- 
*'  caded  with  gold  ;"  though  at  this  time  filk  was  fo  fcarce,  that 
a  pound  of  it  fold  for  near  four  pounds  flerling,  and  none  but  the 
nobility  were  allowed  to  wear  it.  Women  of  inferior  rank  wore 
crowns  of  flowers,  and  otherwife  drefled  themfelves  with  all  the 
magnificence  which  circumftancea  and  fumptuary  laws  would, 
allow. 

Many  new  A  MOST  extenfivc  acqulfition  to  the  materials  of  the  toilette,  as 

drefrand  or-  "^^^^  ^^  ^°  ^^^  cleaunefs  and  convenience  of  the  men,  had  now 
rament  been  introduced  ;   this  was  linen,  which  had  been  known  in  Eu- 

brought  into 

^^^-  rope  before,  only  as  a  curiofity  ;    or  at  mofl  as  a  decoration  of  the 

moft  elevated  and  opulent,  but  now  was  coming  into  general  ufe  : 
cambrics  and  lawns  foon  followed,  as  an  improvement;  and  after 
thefe,  fine  laces  were  invented,  of  which  women,  almoftever  fince, 
have  fo  much  availed  themfelves.  The  art  of  weaving  filk,  fo  as 
to  make  garments,  had,  for  fome  time,  been  known  ;  but  that  of 

making 
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making  it  Into  ribands,  feems  not  to  have  been  yet  invented ;  they    ^  '^  j^  P- 
have  fince,  however,  become  (o  general,  that  they  make  an  indif- 
penfible  part  of  .the  drefs  of  every  female,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft  ftation.     Diamonds  had  long  been  known  in  the  Eaft,   and 
fome  centuries  before  this,  had  been  introduced  into  Europe  ;   but 
they  had  not  attained  the  art  of  pollfhing  them  ;  and  in  their  natu- 
ral ftate,    or  with  the  little  fkill  they  had  in  dreffing  them,  they 
did  not  fhew  half  their  luftre*.     It  was  not  long  after,  however, 
that  the  art  of  polifhing  them,  by  means  of  their  own  duft,  and  fo 
giving  them    all   their  diftinguifliing  brilliancy,  was  difcovered. 
All  thefe,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  importance,  were  acquifitions 
to  the  ftock  of  female  ornament,  and  rendered  the  bufinefs  of  the 
toilette  a  matter  that  required  more  time,  as  well  as  more  tafte, 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.     From  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the 
prefent  time,  the  variations  of  female  drefs  and   ornament  have 
been  more  owing  to  the  inconftancy  of  manners,  and  inftability 
of  fafhion,  than  to  the  addition   of  any   new   materials.     From 
America,  fcarcely  any  thing  has  been  added,  but  feathers  and 
furs ;    the  laft  of  which,  as  one  of  the  befl:  defences  from  the 
cold,  have  been  ufed  in  all  northern  countries  time  immemorial. 
Though,   in  the  milder  climates,  they  are  now  introduced  as  an 
article  of  luxury ;  and  a  value  fet  upon  fome  of  them   as   imagi- 
nary as  that  of  the  diamond  or  the  pearl. 

•  They  preferve,  in  the  treafury  of  St.  Denis,  a  clafp  of  the  mantle  which  the  kings  of 
France  uCed  to  wear  on  the  djy  of  their  coronation  :  this  piece  is  very  ancient ;  and  haj  what 
IS  Called,  four  natural  points.  The:e  U  hkewife,  in  the  fame  treafury,  a  relic  aIn:oft  as  an- 
cient, and  adorned  with  eight  natural  points ;  but  all  thefe  ftones  are  fmall,  black,  and  no 
way  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Thefe,  and  fome  others,  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  fully  demonftrate,  that  even  the  diamond,  before  the  art  of  giving 
it  a  proper  polifli  was  difcovered,  was  far  from  being  that  brilliant,  and  almoft  incflimable, 
jewel  whi;h  it  is  at  prefent,  when  properly  improved  by  the  art  of  the  lapidary. 

Though 
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CHAP.         Though  it  is  not  our  intention  to  elve  an  account  of  all  the 

XXII.  .  ^ 

' '    changes  that  have  happened  in  drefs,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 

All  kinds  of  °  1       .  ,  .    ,    ,  , 

ornament  cie-  prcfent  ccntury  ;  yet  there  was  one  revolution  which  happened  to 
timeofCrom-  it,  Under  the  protedtorfhip  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  we  cannot 
pafs  by.  Almoft  every  religion,  which  had  been  promulgated, 
previous  to  that  of  Chriftianity,  had  interwoven,  in  its  very  eflence, 
a  number  of  ceremonies,  where  grandeur  and  magnificence  were 
oftentatioufly  difplayed.  Thefe  religions,  therefore,  inftead  of 
difcouraging,  rather  encouraged  ornament  and  finery.  But  the 
Author  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  having  taught,  by  his  example, 
as  well  as  his  dodrine,  the  utmoft  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  it, 
in  time,  became  fafhionable  for  fuch  of  the  members  of  that  fyf- 
tem, as  had  more  zeal  than  underftanding,  to  exclaim,  in  the 
biltereft  terms,  againft  every  fpecies  of  drefs  that  had  any  other 
objedl  in  view  than  to  cover  fliame,  and  defend  from  the  cold. 
This  rage  of  turning  all  things  into  the  moft  primitive  fimplicity, 
feemed  rifing  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  about  the  time  that  the 
Protedor  began  to  make  fome  figure  in  England.  During  his 
adininiftration,  it  openly  triumphed  over  fenfe,  reafon,  and  even 
decency.  Women  were  then  in  fo  much  difgrace,  that  they  were 
denied  all  kinds  of  ornament;  and  even  the  beauties  bcftowed  by 
nature,  were  confidered  as  criminal  difadvantages  to  the  fair  pof- 
feflfors,  and  fufficient  motives  to  induce  every  Chriftian  to  fhun 
their  company;  becaufe  it  was  impoflible  to  be  in  it  without 
finning.  , 

The  pulpits  often  echoed  the  following  fentiments,  that  man 
being  conceived  in  fin,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  is  a  flave 
to  the  flefh,  till  regenerated  by  the  fpirit ;  that  it  was  his  com- 
plaifance  for  woman  that  firft  wrought  his  debafement,  that  he 

4  ought 
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oueht  not  therefore  to  glory  in  his  fhame,  nor  love  the  fountain     chap. 

of  his  corruption  ;  that  he  flaould   not  marry  on  account  of  love,    ' « ' 

affedion,  or  the  focial  joys  of  wedlock,  but  purely  to  increafe  the 
number  of  the  faints,  which  he  fliould  never  occupy  himfelf  in  doing 
without  prayer  and  humiliation,  that  his  offspring  might  thereby 
avoid  the  curfe.  Such  being  the  notions  inftilled  into  the  people, 
the  moft  virtuous  emotions  of  nature  were  confidered  as  arifing 
from  original  guilt,  and  beauty  avoided  as  an  inflrument  in  the 
hands  of  Satan,  to  feduce  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ;  even  the 
women  themfelves,  caught  with  the  unnatural  contagion,  laid 
afide  the  ornaments  of  their  fex,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
felves appear  difgufling  by  humiliation  and  farting;  nay,  fome  of 
them  were  fo  much  afraid  of  ornaments  that  they  even  confidered 
clothes  of  any  kind  as  tending  to  that  purpofe,  and  one,  full  of 
that  idea,  came  into  the  church  where  Cromwell  fat,  in  the  con- 
dition of  our  original  mother  before  fhe  plucked  the  fig-leaf,  that 
fhe  might  be,  as  ftie  faid,  a  fign  to  the  people. 

But  as  the  human  paffions,  like  fprings,  fly  the  more  violently   The  paeons 
in  the  oppofiie  direction,  the  more  forcibly  they  have  been  bent,  fhtXea^M." 
the  reftoration  was  no  fooner  brought  about,  than  all  this  public 
enthufiafm  vaniflied,  and  elegance  of  drefs  and  levity  of  manners- 
foon  became  more  the  fafhion  than  flovenlinefs  and   puritanifm 
had  been  before.     Pleafure  became  the  univerfal  obje(£l,  and  the 
pleafure  of  love  took  the  lead  of  all  others ;  but  beauty  uncon- 
neded  with  virtue  was  the  objed  of  this  love,  it  was  therefore 
void   of  honour  or  morality,    in   confequence  of  which,   female 
virtue,  robbed  of  its  reward,  became  lefs  inflexible,  and  a  totaL 
degeneracy  of  manners  enfued. 

In 
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^  l^vn  ^'        ^^  every  country  where  drefs  is  under  the  direction  of  tafle 
' . — -^    and  judgment,  it  is  fo  contrived  as  neither  altogether  to  conceal, 

Different  ,        ,  .  _  _ 

dtefTes  in  dif-   nor  altogether  to  difcover,  the  beauties  of  the  female  form.    This 

fcrent  periods  111  i  1  •   1  •  . 

and  countries,  general  lule,  however,  has  not  been  without  exceptions  ;  in  every 
country  enthufiaftic  priefts,  antiquated  prudes,  and  women  out- 
ragcoufly  virtuous,  have  muffled  themfelves  like  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, and  exclaimed  in  the  bitternefs  of  their  hearts  againfl:  the 
nakednefs  of  the  reft  of  the  world  * ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
women  of  lefs  rigid  principles,  and  thofe  abandoned  to  proftitu- 
tlon,  throwing  afide  all  decency,  feem  to  wifli  that  the  whole 
female  toilette  were  reduced  to  the  original  fig-leaf:  fome  nations 
too  are  lei's  delicate  in  this  refpeifl  than  others  ;  the  Italians  and 
French  have  ever  been  remarkably  fo,  while  the  Spanifh  have 
fallen  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  At  Venice,  the  ladies  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century  drelTed  in  fuch  light  thin  ftuffs,  that 
not  only  the  fhape  of  the  body,  but  even  the  colour  of  the  fkin, 
might  eafily  be  feen  through  them ;  and  at  this  day,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  heat  of  their  climate,  the  drefs  of  their  modefl;  wo- 
men is  hardly  more  decent  than  that  of  our  common  proflitutes. 
The  French  ladies  are  but  little  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  their  loofe- 
nefs  of  drefs  than  their  neighbours  the  Italians;  almofi:  the  only 
difference  is,  that  more  light  and  fantaftic,  they  have  flown  with 
greater  rapidity  from  one  faihion  to  another.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  they  appeared  half  naked  at  public  allemblies,  and  in 
the  public  walks  drefled  fo  much  like  the  men,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  diltinguiflied   from  them    but  by  the  voice   and  com- 

*  In  t!ic  ta'.tir  end  o^  the  f-urteenth  cen'ury,  a  mink  tf  iho  order  of  S:.  AuTufiin,  who 
\«.  ho  had  acquired  fjrcat  reputation  for  piety,  declaimed  fo  fucccfsiully  at  Pavia  aoainft  t  e 
0  11  imeuts  of  the  tine',  ih  a  many  ladies  renouncing  their  fi.iery,  appeared  in  all  the  fimplicity 
uliich  ihi-  (uppofedly  inf^icJ  monk  d:Cla;ed  [o  [hem. 

I  plexion ; 
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plexlon  ;  fuch  have  long  been  the  modes  of  dreffing  in  Italy  and  ^  J^  '^  ^' 
France,  as  to  endeavour  to  fhow  every  charm  which  can  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  decency  be  dlfplayed.  While  in  Spain, 
where  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  is  hardly  yet  exlinguiflied,  and  where 
the  women  confequently  ftill  retain  a  little  of  the  romantic  dig- 
nity which  was  annexed  to  it,  fo  far  from  fhowing  their  naked- 
nefs,  they  have  hardly  as  yet  condefcended  even  to  fhow  their 
faces  to  the  other  fex. 

Though  the  French  have  now  taken  the  lead  of  the  Italians 
in  all  the  fantaflic  fripperies  of  fafhion,  it  would  feem  that  the 
Italians  were  formerly  not  lefs  noted  for  it.  Petrarch  defcribing 
their  drefs  in  his  time  fays,  '*  who  can  behold  the  flioes  with 
"  pointed  toes,  fo  long  that  they  will  reach  to  the  knee,  head- 
"  drefTes  with  wings  to  them,  the  hair  put  into  a  tail,  the  fore- 
*'  heads  of  the  men  furrowed  with  thofe  ivory  needles  with 
"  which  the  women  faftened  their  hair,  and  their  ftomachs 
"  fqueezed  by  machines  of  iron."  The  pointed  (hoes  and  ma- 
chines of  iron  were  more  unnatural,  and  confequently  moi-e 
ridiculous,  than  any  fantaflic  fafhion  which  has  appeared  in  this 
fantaflic  a":e. 


t>^ 


As  the  ornamental  part  of  drefs  is  evidently  meant  to  heighten  Contradic- 
the  beauties  of  nature,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it  in  EnoUnd? 
fhould  always  coincide  with  her  defigns,  wherever  fhe  is  not  de- 
fedtive  or  luxuriant.  Such  we  prefume  are  the  ideas  of  true 
tafle,  but  fuch,  however,  have  not  always  been  thefe  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  fafhions.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  nature 
had  made  the  female  waift  greatly  too  large;  to  remedy  which, 

Vol.  II.  T  the 
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CHAP.  ([^Q  {lifFefl:  fta}'s  were  laced  on  in  the  tigbteft  manner,  led;  the 
young  ladies  fliould  become  clumfy,  or  grow  crooked.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  century,  it  began  to  be  difcovered,  that  befides 
the  uneafinefs  of  fuch  a  fituation,  it  frequently  produced  the  very 
efFeds  it  was  intended  to  prevent;  pbyficians  and  philofophers 
now  declaimed  againfl:  ftays,  and  they  were  by  many  laid  afide 
with  fuch  abhorrence  that  the  fafhion  took  quite  a  different  turn. 
We  difcovered  that  our  mothers  had  been  all  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  nature  had  not  made  the  female  waift  nearly  fo  large  as  it 
ought  to  have  been ;  but  the  ladies  fupplied  this  dcfedl  fo  well 
with  clothes,  that  about  the  years  1759  and  1760  every  woman, 
old  and  young,  had  the  appearance  of  being  big  with  child.  In 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  fafhion  began  to  take  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion again,  and  fmall  waifts  are  now  efleemed  fo  great  a  beauty, 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  them,  women  have  outdone  all 
the  efforts  of  their  grandmothers  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Such  have  been  the  revolutions  of  the  waift  within  thefe  fifty 
years,  thofe  of  the  form  in  general  we  pretend  not  to  delineate ; 
we  cannot  help,  however,  obferving,  that  were  we  to  copy  nature, 
we  fliould  think  the  gentle  tapering  and  uprightnefs  of  a  female, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  her  figure ; 
but  as  nature,  it  feems,  has  erred  here  alfo,  our  ladies  endeavour  as 
much  as  they  can  to  deflroy  this  kind  of  elegance,  by  whalebone 
and  cork. 

The  revolutions  of  the  breafls  and  fhoulders  have  not  been  lefs 
confpicuous  than  thofe  of  the  waift ;  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  it  was  highly  indecent  to  be  naked  two  inches  below  the 
neck  ;  about  the  middle  of  it,  flie  was  drefled  in  the  higheft  tafte 
who  fhowed  the  greateft  part  of  her  breafts  and  ftioulders ;  fome 

years 
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years  afterward,  every  female  of  whatever  condition  was  muffled    ^  HA  p. 

up  to  the  chin  ;  at  prefent  that  mode  is  difcarded,  and  the  naked    v. — ,r— ' 

breafts  and  flioulders  begin  again  to  appear.     As  we  have  already 

feen,  that  in  all  countries  women  have  been  particularly  folicltous 

about  the  ornament  and  drefs  of  their  heads,  fo  in  ours  thefe  have 

been  an  objed  of  fo  much  attention,  that  the  materials  employed, 

and  the  variations  produced  by  them,  are  beyond  our  power  to 

defcribe ;  we  fhall  only,  therefore,  obferve  in  general,  that  the 

head-drefs  of  the  prefent  times  has  a  near  refemblance  to  that 

which  we  have  already  delineated  as  ufed  by  the  ladies  of  ancient 

Rome,  and  confifts  of  fo  much  wool,  falfe  hair,  pomatum,  pafte, 

quilts,   combs,  pins,  curls,   ribbons,    laces,  and  other  materials, 

that  the  head  of  a  modern  lady  in  full  drefs  is,  when  ftanding, 

commonly  fomething  more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of  her 

whole  figure ;    we    muft,    however,   obferve,    in  juftice    to    the 

fex,  that  fuch  prepofterous  modes  of  dreffing  are  not  peculiar 

to  them  alone;  the  men  have  not  been  lefs  rapid  in  their  changes, 

nor  have  thefe  changes  been  proofs  of  a  more  elegant  tafte,  or  a 

more  folid  judgment. 

We  fhall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  drefs  and  ornament   inftance  of 
with  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  inftances   of  legiflative   fu-    ''""'^"  '°"J'' 
perftition    that    ever   contributed   to    demonftrate    human   abfur- 
dity.     We   have  already    feen    thai    long    hair    was    frequently 
declaimed  againft  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  it  was   in  the  days  of 
Cromwell    confidercd    as    a    fubjcdl    of   difgrace.      The    gloomy 
emigrants  who  fled  from  England  and  other  parts  about  that 
period,  to  feek  in  the  wilds  of  America  a  retreat,   where  they 
might  WorOiip  God  according  to  their  confciences,  among  other 

T  2.  whimfical 
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CHAP,  •whiinfical  tenets,  carried  to  their  new  fettlements  an  antipathy 
u — .—J  againft  long  hair,  and  when  they  became  ftrong  enough  to  publifh  a 
code  of  laws,  we  find  the  following  article  as  a  part  of  it:  "  It  is 
*'  a  circumftance  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the  cuftom  of 
"  wearing  long  hair,  after  the  manner  of  immoral  perfons,  and  of 
*'  the  favage  Indians,  can  only  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
*'  land,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of  the  exprefs  command  of 
**  God,  who  declares,  that  it  is  a  fliameful  pradlce  for  any  maa 
"  who  has  the  leaft  care  for  his  foul  to  wear  long  hair :  as  this 
"  abomination  excites  the  indignation  of  all  pious  perfons,  we 
*'  the  magiftrates,  in  our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  ex- 
*'  prefsly  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the  impious 
*'  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  grow,  a  cuftom  which  we  look  upon 
**  to  be  very  indecent  and  difhoneft,  which  horribly  difguifes 
*'  men,  and  is  ofFenfive  to  modeft  and  fober  perfons,  in  as  much 
"  as  it  corrupts  good  manners ;  we,  therefore,  being  juftly  in- 
*'  cenfed  againft  this  fcandalous  cuftom,  do  defire,  advife,  and 
*'  earneftly  requeft  all  the  elders  of  our  continent  zealoufly  to 
"  fhew  their  averfion  from  this  odious  pradlrce,  to  exert  all  their 
"  power  to  put  a  ftop  to  it,  and  efpecially  to  take  care  that  the 
"  members  of  their  churches  be  not  infeded  with  it ;  in  order 
"  that  thofe  perfons  who,  notwithftanding  thefe  rigorous  prohi- 
"  bitions,  and  the  means  of  corredtion  that  fhall  be  ufed  on  this 
*'  account,  fhall  ftill  perfift  in  this  cuftom,  fhall  have  both  God 
*'  and  man  at  the  fame  time  againft  them." 


^t)' 


But  befides  the  methods  of  ornament  and  drefs  common 
almoft  to  all  nations,  the  women  of  Europe  have  a  variety  of 
others,   by  which  they  endeavour  to  attract  the  attention  and 

attach 
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attach  the  heart.     Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  every  genteel  and     ^^^i^  ^* 

A  All* 

polite  female  accomplinnment,  fuch  as  mufic,  drawing,  dancing, 
to  all  which  we  may  add  that  correfpondent  foftnefs  of  body  and 
of  mind,  the  radiance  that  fparkles  in  their  eyes,  and  the  melody 
that  flows  from  their  tongue,  their  unaffe£led  modefty,  and  the 
namelefs  other  qualities  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifh  them  from 
all  the  women  who  are  educated  only  to  become  flaves,  and  mini- 
fters  of  pleafure,  to  the  tyrant  man. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIII. 

Of  CourtJJnp. 


XXIII. 
Idea  cf  love, 


c Ji  A  P.  A*^  F  all  that  variety  of  paffions  which  fo  difFerently  agitate 
V^  the  human  breaft,  none  work  a  greater  change  on  the  fen- 
timents,  none  more  dulcify  and  expand  the  feelings,  than  love ; 
while  anger  transforms  us  into  furies,  and  revenge  metamor- 
phofes  us  into  fiends,  love  awakes  the  moft  oppofite  fenfations. 
While  benevolence  warms  our  hearts,  and  charity  ftretches  out 
our  hands,  love,  being  compounded  of  all  the  tender,  of  all  the 
humane  and  difinterefted  virtues,  calls  forth  at  once  all  their  foft 
ideas,  and  exerts  all  their  good  offices*.  The  declaration  of 
this  focial  and  benevolent  paffion  to  the  object  that  infpires  it,  is 
what  we  commonly  call  courtfhip,  and  the  time  of  this  court- 
fhip,  notwithllanding  the  many  embarraflments  and  uneafinefles 
which  attend  it,  is  generally  confidered  as  one  of  the  happieft 
periods  of  human  life,  at  leafl:  fo  long  as  it  is  fupported  by  hope, 
that  pleafant  delirium  of  the  foul. 

That  males  THOUGH   the  declaration  of  a  paffion  fo  virtuous,  fo  benign 

may  a&,  and     ^  gentle,  as  that  which  we  have  now  defcribed,  feems  to  refledt 

females  re-  o  ' 

fufe,  feems  a    fg  much  honour  On  the  breaft  in  which  it  is  harboured,  that  neither 

gencfal  law.  in  i     c  • 

fex  can  poffibly  have  any  occafion  to  be  aftiamed  or  it ;  yet  the  great 
Author  of  nature,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  his  animated 

*  The  reverend  Mr.  Sterne,  author  of  Triftram  Shandy,  ufed  to  fay,  That  he  never  felt 
the  vibratians  elf  his  heart  fo  much  in  unifon  with  virtue,  as  when  he  nas  in  love;  and  that 
whenever  he  did  a  mean  or  unworthy  aftion,  on  examining  himfelf  ftiidlly,  he  found  that  at 
that  time  he  was  loofe  from  every  I'.ntiinental  atiacbmeat  to  the  fair  fex. 

works. 
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works,  appears  to  have  placed  the  privilege  of  afking  in  the  CHAP, 
male,  and  that  of  refufing  in  the  female.  Nor,  when  we  except 
man,  has  it  ever  been  known  among  the  moft  favage  and  fero- 
cious animals,  that  a  rape  has  been  committed  on  the  female,  or 
that  flie  has  been  attempted  by  any  other  methods  than  fuch  as 
were  gentle  and  foothing.  Man,  however,  that  imperious  lord 
of  the  creation  has  often  departed  from  this  rule,  and  forced  a  re- 
luctant female  to  his  hated  embrace  ;  and  though  he  has  not  any- 
where by  law,  deprived  women  from  refifhing  fuch  illicit  attempts, 
yet  he  has  gone  very  near  to  it;  he  has  in  many  nations,  from 
the  earlieft  antiquity,  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  re- 
fufing fuch  a  hufband  as  their  fathers  or  other  relations  chofe 
for  them  ;  thereby  taking  from  them  what  the  Creator  of  all 
"things  had  given  them,  as  a  common  right  with  the  females  of 
all  other  animals,  and  dafhing  at  once  courtfhip,  and  all  the  deli- 
cate feelings  and  pleafures  attending  it,  out  of  exiftence. 

Though  it  is  prefumable,  that  the  mutual  inclination  of  the 
fexes  to  each  other,  is,  in  each,  nearly  equal;  yet  as  we  con- 
ftantly  fee  the  declaration  of  that  inclination  made  by  the  men, 
let  us  enquire,  whether  this  is  the  effedt  of  cuftom,  or  of  nature  ? 
If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  be  a  general  fad,  that  only  the 
males  of  all  animals  firfi;  difcover  their  paffion  to  the  females,  then 
it  will  follow,  that  this  is  the  effed  of  nature  :  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  true,  as  fome  travellers  affirm,  that,  in  feveral  favage 
countries,  the  female  fex  not  only  declare  their  paflions  with  as 
much  eafe  and  freedom  as  the  male,  but  alfo  frequently  endea- 
vour to  force  the  male  to  their  embraces,  then  it  will  feem  to  be  the 
effed  of  cuftom.  Cuftom,  however,  that  whimfical  and  caprici- 
ous tyrant  of  the  mind,  feldom  arlfes  out  of  nothing  ;  and  in  cafes 
where  nature  is  concerned,  frequently  has  nature  for  her  bafis. 

4  Allowing 
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^50<iir^'  •^'^^^^"g  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^  's  cuftom ;  which  in  Europe,  and  many 
V- — V-— ->  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  placed  the  right  of  alking  in  men, 
by  a  long  and  almoft  uninterrupted  pofleflion  ;  yet  that  very 
cuftom,  in  our  opinion,  may  fairly  be  traced  to  nature;  for  na- 
ture, it  is  plain,  has  made  man  more  bold  and  intrepid  than  wo- 
man, lefs  fufceptible  of  (hame,  and  devolved  upon  him  almoft  all 
the  more  adivc  fcenes  of  life;  it  is,  therefore,  highly  probable, 
that,  confcious  of  thefe  qualities,  he  at  firft  aifumed  the  right  of 
afking;  a  right  to  which  cullom  has  at  laft  given  him  a  kind  of 
exclufive  privilege. 


Courtfhipin         Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  the  declaration  of  the  fenti- 

arcicnt  times  ri  •  •    -i  r    i  c  i     i  i 

carried  on  by     Hient  of  love,  IS  a  privilege  or  the  men,   founded  on  nature,   and 
F'oxy.  fandified  by   cuftom,    the  various  modes  of  making  that  declara- 

tion by  them,  and  of  accepting  or  refufing  it  by  the  women,  were 
we  able  to  give  a  perfect  account  of  it,  would  make  one  of  the  moft 
curious  and  entertaining  parts  of  this  hiftory,  and  equally  furaifli 
matter  of  fpeculation  for  the  fine  lady  and  the  philofopher.  "We 
can,  however,  exhibit  but  little  of  this  entertainment,  while  we  treat 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  ;  who,  ftrangers  to  fentiment 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  bought  a  bride  with  the  fame  difpaflionate 
coolnefs  and  deliberation,  as  they  would  have  done  an  ox  or  an  afs  ; 
and  even  in  the  review  of  the  other  nations,  hiftorical  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  make  it  fo  complete  as  we  could  wifti. 

Wh  e  n  Abraham  fent  Eliezer,  his  fervant,  to  court  a  bride  for  his 
fon  ifaac,  it  appears,  from  the  ftory,  that  fentiment  was  entirely  ex- 
cluded ;  that  Abraham  had  never  (cea  Rebecca,  knew  not  whether 
her  perfon  and  temper  were  agreeable,  nor  whether  the  young  couple 
would  be  pleafed  with  each  other;  and  that  the  only  motive  which 
determined  his  choice  was,  becaufe  fiie  was  his  relation.     We  do 

not 
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not  fo  much  as  hear,  that  Ifaac  was  confulted  in  the  matter;  nor    chap. 

xxiir 
is  there  even  a  fufpiclon,   that  he  might  refufe  or  diflike  the  wife 

which  his  father  had  feleded  for  him  ;  circumftances  which  afford 

the  ftrongeft  proof  that,  in  thofedays,  love  and  regard  had  but  little 

or  no  exiftence  :   they  likewife  teach  us,  that  the  liberty  of  choice 

in  matrimony   was  more  reftrided  among  the  Ifraelites  than  the 

neighbouring  nations  ;  for  Laban,  the  brother  of  Rebecca,  did  not 

feem  to  chufe  for  his  fifter,  as  Abraham  had  done  for  his  fon  ;   but 

afked  her,  after  Eliezer  had  made  his  propofal.  Whether  fhe  would 

go  with  the  man  ?   And  the  manner  in  which  {he  confented,  fliews 

us,  that  it  is  to  art  and  refinement  we  owe  the  feeming  referve  of 

modern  times;   and  not  to  honed  and  untutored  nature,  which  is 

never  afhamed  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  virtue.    "  I  will  go,"  an- 

fwered  flie. 

From  this  ftory,  of  the  manner  in  which  Rebecca  was  foliclted, 
we  learn  two  things,   which  throw  much  light  on  the  courtfliip  of 
antiquity :  the  firft  is,  that  wom.en  were  not  courted   in  perfon 
by  their  lovers,  but  by  a  proxy ;  whom  he,  or  his  parents,  deputed 
in  his  ftead :   the  fecond,   that  thefe  proxies  did  not,  as  in  modern 
times,  endeavour  to  gain  the  affe£lions  of  the  ladies  they  were  fent 
to,  by  enlarging  on  the  perfonal  properties,  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions of  their  lovers;   but  by  the  richnefs  and  magnificence  of  the 
prefenta    made    to    them    and     their     relations.     Prefents    have 
been,  from   the  earlieft  ages,    and  are  to  this  day,    the  mode  of 
tranfafting  all  kinds  of  bufinefs  in  the  Eaft.     If  you  go  before  a 
fuperior,   to  afk  any  favour,   or  even  to  require  what  is  your  due, 
you  muft  carry  a  prefent  with  you,  if  you  wifh  to  fucceed  ;   fo  that 
courtfhip  having  been  anciently  negociated   in  this  manner,  it   is 
pKnin,   that  it  was  only  confidcrcd  in  the  fime  light  as  any  other 
Vol..  II.  U  ncgociable 
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CHAP,    nesroclable  biifinefs,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  fentiment,  and  of  the 

XXIII.  ^ 

heart. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Jacob  did  not,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  times,  and  after  the  example  of  Ifaac  his  father,  court 
a  bride  by  proxy :  he  went  to  vifit  her  in  perfon,  and  their  firft 
meeting  has  in  it  fomething  very  remarkable.  Lovers,  generally, 
either  are  cheerful,  or  endeavour  to  affume  that  appearance ;  but 
Jacob  drew  near,  and  kiffed  Rachel,  and  lift  up  his  voice  and  wept. 
How  a  behaviour  of  this  kind  fuited  the  temper  of  an  Ifraelitifh 
virgin,  in  the  times  of  primitive  fimplicity,  we  know  not ;  but 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  blubbering  lover  would  make  but  a 
ridiculous  and  unengaging  figure  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern  lady  of 
the  ton.  In  the  courtfhip,  however,  or  rather  purchafe  of  a  wife 
by  Jacob,  we  meet  with  fomething  like  fentiment;  for  when  he 
found  that  he  was  not  poffefled  of  money  or  goods,  equal  to  the 
price  which  was  probably  fet  upon  her,  he  not  only  condefcended 
to  purchafe  her  by  labour  and  fervitude,  but  even  feemed  much 
difappolnted,  when  the  tender-eyed  Leah  was  faithlefsly  impofed 
upon  him,  inftead  of  the  beautiful  Rachel ;  for  whom  he  again 
fubmitted  to  the  fame  term  of  fervitude  he  had  done  before.  In 
the  courtfhip  of  Sechem  alfo,  we  find  that  his  choice  was  ftrongly 
determined  by  love;  but  then  his  paffion  did  not,  as  one  would 
have  thought  the  moft  natural,  effufe  itfelf  into  the  bofom  of  the 
objedl  beloved.  He  applied  to  the  brethren  of  Dinah,  making 
them  advantageous  offers  for  the  pofl'efTion  of  the  perfon  of  their 
fifter,  regardlefs  to  all  appearance  of  her  heart.  '*  Aflc  me  never 
•'  fo  much  dowry,  faid  he,  and  I  will  give  according  as  you  fhall 
"  fay  unto  me.''  But  when  we  confider,  that  in  the  times  we  are 
delineating,  wives  were  only  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  fuperior 

flaves, 
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Haves,  and  not  as  the  fecial  companions  of  life,   anJ  the  equal    ^.^^,-), ''• 

{harers  of  good  and  bad  fortune ;  we  will  eafily  perceive,  that  fen-    ^ , > 

timent  in  the  choice,  and  reciprocal  affedtion  in  the  bargain,  were 
not  (o  neceflary  as  in  our  times,  when  the  cafe  is  happily  re- 
verfed. 

We  laid  it  down  before  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  declaration   Cafes  where 

wnnlcn  court 

of   love    was    at   all    times,     and    in   all   countries,    the    peculiar   the  men. 
privilege   of  the   men  ;    but    as    all   general    rules   are   liable    to 
feme  exceptions,   there   are  alfo  a  few    to  this.     An  Ifraelitifh. 
widow  had,    by  law,    a   power  of    claiming    in    marriage    the 
brother  of  her  deceafed  hufband  ;  in  which  cafe,  as  the  privilege 
of  the  mafe  was  transferred  to  the  female,  fo  that  of  the  female 
was  likewife  transferred  to  the  male,  he  had  the  power  of  refufing;    ^ 
the  refufal,    however,    was  accompanied   with  fome   mortifying 
circumftances,  the  woman   whom   he    had   thus   flighted    was  to 
come  unto  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and    to 
loofe  the  fhoe  from  his  foot,    and  fpit  in  his  face.      To  man, 
by  nature  bold  and  intrepid,  and  inverted  with  unlimited  power 
of  afking,  a   refufal  was  of  little  confequence ;  but  to   woman, 
more  timid  and  modeft,  and  whofe  power  of  afking  was  limited 
to  the  brethren  of  her  deceafed  hufband,   it  was   not  only  an  af- 
front, but  a  real  injury,  as   every  one  would  conclude,   ihat   the 
refufal  arofe  from  fome  well-grounded  caufe,  and  every  one  would 
therefore  fo  negledt  and  defpife  the  woman,    that  flie  could   have 
but  little  chance   for   a  future   hufband  ;  hence,  perhaps,  it    was 
thought  neceflary  to  fix  fome  public   fligma   on   the  dafliard  who 
was  fo  ungallant  as  not  to  comply  with  the  addrefles  of  a  woman. 
A  cuftom  fomething  fimilar  to  this  obtains  at  prefent  among  the 
Hurons  and  Iroquois ;  when  a  wife  dies,  the  hiifljand  is  obliged 

U  2  to  ■ 
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CHAP,     to  marry  the  fifter,  or,  in  lier  (lead,  the  woman  whom  the  family 
XXIII.  ... 

of  his  deceafed  wife  fhall  chufe  for  him  :  a  widow  is  alfo  obliged 

to  marry  one  of  the  brothers  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  if  he  has 

died  without  children,  and  Che  is  frill  of  an  age  to  have  any.     E.k-- 

a£tly  the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the  Caroline  iflands  j  and  there, 

as  well  as  among   the   Hurons,   the   woman   may  demand   fuch 

brother  to  marry  her,  though  we  are  not  informed  whether  they. 

ever  ex.ercife  that  power. 

In  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  we  are  told  that  the  right  of  afking 
is  lodged  in,  and  promifcuoudy  exerted  by  both  fexes  ;  who  each, 
when  they  feel  the  paffion  of  love,  declare  it  without  the  leaft 
hefitation  or  embarraffment ;  and  in  the  Ukrain,  the  fame  thing 
is  faid  to  be  flill  carried  farther,  and  the  women  more  generally 
to  court  than  the  men.  When  a  young  woman  falls  in  love  with 
a  man,  fhe  is  not  in  the  leaft  afhamed  to  go  to  her  father's 
houfe,  and  reveal  her  paffion  in  the  moft  tender  and  pathetic  man- 
ner, and  to  promife  the  moft  fubmiffive  obedience,  if  he  will  ac^ 
cept  of  her  for  a  wife.  Should  the  infenfible  man  pretend  any  ex- 
cufe,  fhe  tells  him  fhe  is  refolved  never  to  go  out  of  the  houfe  till 
he  give  his  confent,  and  accordingly  taking  up  her  lodging,  re- 
mains ther€  ;  if  he  ftill  obftinately  refufes  her,  his  cafe  becomes 
exceedingly  diftreffing  ;  the  church  Is  commonly  on  her  fide,  and 
to  turn  her  out  would  provoke  all  her  kindred  to  revenge  her 
honour ;  fo  that  he  has  no  method  left  but  to  betake  himfelf  to 
flight  till  (he  is  otherwife  difpofed  of. 

From  the  ftory  of  Samfon  and  Delilah,  it  would  feem  that  the 
power  of  afking  a  female  in  marriage  was  even  denied  to  the  young, 
men  of  Ifrael ;  Samfon  faw  in  Timnah  a  woman  of  the  daughters 
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af  the  Philiftines  who  was  beautiful,    and  he  came  and  told  his    ^^^.,J,  ^• 

father  and  his  mother,  and  faid,  "  I  have  feen  a  woman  of  the    ' , ' 

"  daughters  of  the  Philiftines,  now,  therefore,  get  her  for  me  to 
**  wife."  Upon  his  father  and  mother  ftarting  fome  objedions, 
he  did  not  fay,  I  will  make  ufe  of  the  power  lodged  in  my  own 
hands  to  obtain  her,  but  repeated,  "  Get  her  for  me,  for  fhe 
*'  pleafeth  me  well."  Had  it  been  a  cuftom  for  their  young 
men  in  thefe  days  to  have  courted  for  themfelves,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that,  on  their  firft  objedion,  he  would  have  applied  to 
Delilah  in  perfon,  inftead  of  applying  again  to  his  father  and 
mother  after  a  refufal ;  nor  was  his  application  to  his  parents,  for 
their  advice  and  confent  only,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  faid^ 
Get  her  for  me,  but  allow  me  to  get  her  for  mylelf. 

From  the  ages  we  have  now  been  delineating,  where  the  facred   Love  among 
records  have  afforded  us  thefe  few  hints  concerning  courtfhip,  wc   not  a  fenti- 
have  fcarcely  any  thing  more  on  the  fubjecft,  till  we  come  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  Greeks.     Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft,  women  were  fo  little  feen  by  the  men,  that  they  had  but 
few  opportunities  of  raifing  in  their  bofoms  that  compofed  fenti- 
mental  feeling  which   we  moderns  denominate  love,  and   which 
cannot  properly  arife  from  a  tranfient  glance  ;  when  they  were 
accidentally  feen,  they  only  raifed  that    animal   appetite,  which 
naturally  rages  fo  ftrongly  where  it  is  inflamed  by  the  climate, 
and  whetted  by  a   thoufand  obftacles,  and   which,  in   fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  fcarcely  has  any  choice  in  its  objcdl :  hence  all  the 
obliging  offices  of  gallantry,   and  the  tender  fenfations   of  court- 
fhip, were  in  thefe  periods  entirely  unknown  ;   and  as  marriage 
was  for  the  moft  part  an  ad  of  bargain  and  fale,  where  the  wo- 
man, in  confideration  of  a  price  paid  for   her  to  her  relations, 
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was  made  a  flave  to  her  hufbantl,  the  men  did  not  ftudy  to  pleafe, 
but  to  command  and  enjoy.  If,  in  the  periods  we  are  now  con- 
fidering,  we  meet  with  any  thing  like  fentimeni  between  the  two 
fexes,  it  was  in  thefe  illicit  amours  which  depended  folcly  on  the 
parties  themfelves  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  they  fometimes  attempted  little 
flights  of  gallantry,  and  u fed  mutual  endeavours  to  pleafe,  be- 
caufe  neither  party  was  a  flave  to  the  other,  and  their  connexion 
was  the  refult  of  their  own  choice,  and  not  of  a  bargain  made 
for  them  without  their  confent,  and  perhaps  without  their  know- 
ledge. 

Fighting  to  Although  fcarcely  any  of  the  brute  animals  will  fight  in  or- 

brije,  an  ear-  ^'^^  ^o  force  their  females  to  their  embrace,  yet  all  of  them,  even 
ly  metiiod  of  ^■^  £^  weak  and  timid,  will  exert  every  nerve  in  order  to  drive 
away  or  deftroy  a  fuccefsful  rival.  Whether  this  is  properly  the 
pafliion  of  revenge,  or  of  felf-love,  is  not  our  province  here  to 
enquire  ;  we  only  obferve,  that  it  feems  to  be  a  principle  fo  univer- 
fally  difFufed  through  animated  nature,  and  {o  peculiarly  in- 
grafted in  man,  that  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  bears  the  moft  ample 
teftimony  of  its  exiftence. 

During  the  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  early 
ages,  property  was  hardly  to  be  gained  but  by  fighting  to  acquire,  or 
kept  but  by  fighting  to  maintain  it ;  and  a  woman  being  con- 
fidered  as  property,  it  was  no  uncommon  mode  of  courtfliip,  when 
there  was  a  plurality  of  lovers,  to  fight  for  the  pofTeffion  of  her 
alfo.  As  fociety  began  to  improve,  and  fighting  became  lefs 
fafliionable,  this  barbarity  began  to  decline,  and,  inftcad  of 
one  lover  being  obliged  to  fight  all  his  rivals  before  he  could  get 
poffeflion  of  his  miftrefs,  it  became  the  cuftom  for  the  competi- 
tors 
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tors  to  give  a  public  teftimony  of  their  powers  and  qualifica-     ^Jymt  ^' 

tions  in  the  games  and  fpedacles  inflituted  for   that  purpofe  ;  a    ' ' 

cuftom,  which,  as  we  {hall  have  occafion  to  fee  afterwards,  coa- 
tinued  long  to  govern  the  manners  of  uncivilized  nations;  and 
in  compliance  with  which,  it  was  common  for  kings  and  other 
great  people,  when  they  had  a  daughter  to  difpofe  of,  to  give 
notice  to  all  fuch  young  men  of  quality,  as  deiigned  to  be  com- 
petitors, that  they  might  repair  to  their  courts  and  caftles,  in 
order  to  fhow  their  fkill  and  dexterity  in  exercifes  and  in  arms ; 
when  the  prize  of  beauty  was  generally  awarded  to  him  who 
had  excelled  all  the  others.  But  as  this  method  was  frequently 
produ£tive  of  feuds  and  animofities,  which  ended  not  with  the 
lives  of  thofe  between  whom  they  firfl:  began,  but  were  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another,  ftained  with  murder  and 
with  blood,  treaties  of  marriage  by  bargain  and  fale,  agreed  to 
by  the  relations  of  the  parties,  marked  the  further  progrefs  of 
civil  fociety ;  many  revolving  ages  faw  the  focial  partners  of  our 
joys  and  forrows  trafficked  for  in  this  cool  and  difpaffionate  man- 
ner, and  many  parts  of  the  world,  yet  ftrangers  to  friendfhip 
and  to  love,  ftill  retain  the  defpicable  method  ;  and  it  is  only 
where  the  joys  of  liberty  and  of  freedom  (hed  their  benign  in- 
fluence, that  courtfhip  is  an  a£t  of  inclination  and  of  choice, 
ending  in  the  joining  together  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  hands  of 
the  contrading  parties. 

What  we   have  now  obferved  concerning   the   manner   of   CourtOiip  of 
courtfhip,  was  too  much  the  cafe  with  the  Greeks.      In  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  their  hiftory,  their  love,  if  we  may  call  it  fo,  was 
only  the  animal  appetite,  impetuous  and  unreftrained  either  by 
cultivation  of  manners,    or   precepts  of  morality  j    and   almoft 
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^Jtm  ^'  every  opportunity  which  fell  in  their  way  prompted  them  to 
»  .-.^^.^  fatisfy  that  appetite  by  force,  and  to  revenge  the  obftrudion  of  it 
by  murder.  When  they  became  a  more  civilized  people,  they 
flione  much  more  illuftrioufly  in  arts  and  in  arms,  than  in  deli- 
cacy of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  manners ;  hence  we  Ihall  find 
that  their  method  of  making  love  was  more  direded  to  compel 
the  fair  fex  to  a  compliance  with  their  wifhes  by  charms  and 
philtres,  than  to  win  them  by  the  namelefs  affiduities  and  good 
offices  of  a  lover. 

As  the  two  fexes  in  Greece  had  hut  little  communication  with 
each  other,  and  a  lover  was  feldom  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of 
telling  his  paffion  to  his  miftrefs,  he  ufed  to  difcover  it  by  infcribing 
her  name  on  the  walls  of  his  houfe,  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  of  a 
public  walk,   or  the  leaves  of  his  books ;    it  was  cuftomary  for 
him  alfo  to  deck  the  door  of  the  houfe  where  his  fair  one  lived 
with  flowers  and  garlands,  to  make  libations  of  wine  before  It, 
and  fprinkle  the  entrance  with   the  fame  liquor,   in   the  manner 
that  was  pradtifed  at  the  temple  of  Cupid.     Garlands   were  of 
great  ufe  among  the  Greeks  in  the  affairs  of  love ;  when  a  man 
untied  his  garland,  it  was  a  declaration  of  his  having  been  fub- 
dued  by  that  paffion  ;   and  when  a  woman  compofed  a  garland,  it 
was  a  tacit  confeffion  of  the  fame  thing :  and  though  we  are  not 
informed  of  it,  wc  may  prefume  that  both   fexes   had  methods  of 
difcovering  by  thefc   garlands,  not  only  that  they  were  in  love, 
but  the  objcdt  alfo  upon  whom  it  was  directed. 

Greeks  ufed  SucH  were  the  common  methods  of  difcovering  the  paffion  of 
anchantments  love,  the  mcthods  of  profccuting  it  were  flill  more  extraordinary, 
to  excite  love,  j^^^j  lefs  reconcilable  to  civilization  and  to  good  principles;  when 

a  love 
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a  love  affair  did  not  profper  In  the  hands  of  a  Grecian,  he  did     chap. 

.       .    ,  .  XXiir. 

not  endeavour  to  become  more  engagmg  in  his  manners  and  per-    '.    -.-   .r- 

fon,  he  did  not  laviQi  his  fortune  in  prefents,  or  become  more 
obliging  and  affiduoLis  in  his  addreffes,  but  immediately  had  re- 
courfe  to  incantations  and  philtres ;  in  compofing  and  difpenfing 
of  which,  the  women  of  Theflaly  were  reckoned  the  mod  famous, 
and  drove  a  traffic  in  them  of  no  inconfiderable  advantage.  Thefe 
potions  were  given  by  the  women  to  the  men,  as  well  as  by  the 
men  to  the  women,  and  were  generally  fo  violent  in  their  opera- 
tion as  for  fome  time  to  deprive  the  perfon  who  took  them  of 
fenfe,  and  not  uncommonly  of  life  :  their  compofition  was  a 
variety  of  herbs  of  the  moft  flrong  and  virulent  nature,  which 
we  fliall  not  mention  ;  but  herbs  were  not  the  only  things  they 
relied  on  for  their  purpofe,  they  called  the  productions  of  the 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  to  their  affiftance ;  when  thefe 
failed,  they  roafted  an  image  of  wax  before  the  fire,  reprefenting 
the  object  of  their  love,  and  as  this  became  warm,  they  flattered 
themfelves  that  the  perfon  reprefeated  by  it  would  be  propor- 
tionally warmed  with  love.  When  a  lover  could  obtain  any  thing 
belonging  to  his  miflrefs,  he  imagined  it  of  fingular  advantage, 
and  depofited  it  in  the  earth  beneath  the  threfhold  of  her  door. 
Befides  thefe,  they  had  a  variety  of  other  methods  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  unavailing,  and  of  which  it  would  be  trifling  to  give  a 
minute  detail  ;  we  fhall  therefore  juft  take  notice  as  we  go  along, 
that  fuch  of  either  fex  as  believed  themfelves  forced  into  love  by 
the  power  of  philtres  and  charms,  commonly  had  recourfe  to  the 
fame  methods  to  difengage  themfelves,  and  break  the  power  of 
thefe  enchantments,  which  they  fuppofed  operated  involuntarily 
on  their  inclinations  ;  and  thus  the  old  women  of  Greece,  like  the 
lawyers  of  modern  times,  were  employed  to  defeat  the  fchemes 
and  operations  of  each  other,  and  like  them  too,  it  is  prefumable, 
Vol.  II.  X  laughed 
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^^v,^,  ^'    laughed  in  their  fleeves,  while  they  hugged  the  gains  that  arofe 
w- — t'— — '    from  vulgar  credulity. 

In  this  manner  were  the  affairs  of  love  and  gallantry  carried 
on  among  the  Greeks,  but  we  have  great  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  this  was  the  manner  in  which  unlawful  amours  only  were 
conduced,  for  the  Greek  women,  as  we  have  already  feen,  had 
not  a  power  of  refufing  fuch  matches  as  were  provided  for  thenx 
by  their  fathers  and  guardians ;  and  confequently  a  lover  who 
could  fecure  thefe  on  his  fide,  was  always  fure  of  obtaining  the 
perfon  of  his  raiftrefs ;  and  from  the  complexion  of  the  times,  we 
have  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  folicitous  about  her 
efteem  and  affedion.  This  being  the  cafe,  courtfliip  between  the 
parties  themfelves  could  have  little  exiftence ;  and  the  methods- 
we  have  now  defcribed,  with  a  variety  of  others  too  tedious  to 
mention,  muft  have  been  thofe  by  which  they  courted  the  unwary 
female  to  her  fhame  and  difgrace,  and  not  thofe  by  which  they 
folicited  the  chafte  bride  to  their  marriage-bed. 

Courtfhip  of  The  Romans,  who  borrowed  moft  of  their  cuftoms  from  the 
t  e  omans.  Qj.ggjj.g^  ^|j|-q  followed  them  in  that  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
love  by  the  power  of  philtres  and  of  charms ;  a  fadt  of  which  we 
have  not  the  leaft  room  to  doubt,  as  there  are  in  Virgil  and 
fome  other  of,  the  Latin  poets  fo  many  inftances  that  prove  it. 
But  it  depends  not  altogether  on  the  teftimony  of  the  poets ;  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  LucuUus,  a  Roman  general,  loft  his  fenfes, 
by  a  love  potion  * ;  and  Caius  Caligula,  according  to  Suetonius, 

•  As  the  notion  of  love  potions  and  powders  is  at  this  day  not  altogether  eradicated,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  afluring  our  readers,  that  there  is  no  potion,  powder,  or  rriedicine 
known  to  mankind,  that  his  any  fpecific  power  of  raifmg  or  determining  the  affeflions  to  any 
certain  objefl,  and  that  all  pretenfions  to  fuch  are  not  only  vain  and  illufive,  but  illegal, 
and  to  the  laA  degree  dangerous. 

6  was 
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was   thrown   into  a  fit  of  madnefs  by  one   which  was    eiven     chap. 

xxiir. 
him   by  his   wife  Cccfonia ;    Lucretius   too,    according  to   fome    <^  ■■.— ^^ 

authors,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fame  folly.  The  Romans,  like 
the  Greeks,  made  ofe  of  thefe  methods  moftly  in  their  affairs 
of  gallantry  and  unlawful  love ;  but  in  what  manner  they 
addrefled  themfelves  to  a  lady  they  intended  to  marry  has  not 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  the  reafon  as  we  fuppofe  is,  that 
little  or  no  courtfliip  was  praftifed  among  them ;  women  had  no 
difpofing  power  of  themfelves,  to  what  purpofe  was  it  then  to 
apply  to  them  for  their  confent  ?  They  were  under  perpetual 
guardlanfliip,  and  the  guardian  having  the  fole  power  of  difpo- 
fing of  them,  it  was  only  neceflary  to  apply  to  him.  In  the  Ro- 
man authors,  we  frequently  read  of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a 
guardian,  giving  his  daughter,  his  fifter,  or  his  ward,  in  mar- 
riage, but  we  do  not  recoiled  one  fingle  inflance  of  being  told 
that  the  intended  bridegroom  applied  to  the  lady  for  her  confent ; 
a  circumftance  the  more  extraordinary,  as  women  in  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  had  arifen  to  a  dignity,  and  even  to  a  free- 
dom, hardly  equalled  in  modern  times. 

Though  wives  were  not  purchafed  among  the  Celtes,  Gauls,  Counfliipof 
Germans,  and   neighbouring  nations  of  the  Nortli  as  they  are  InLbiums' of 
in  the  Eaft,  they  were  neverthelefs  a  kind  of  flaves  to  their  huf-  ^^^  North. 
bands ;  but  this  flavery  was  become  fo  familiar  by  cuftom,  that 
the  women  neither  loft  their  dignity  by  fubmitting,  nor  the  men 
their  regard  by  fubjeding  them  to  it ;  and  as  they  often  received 
portions  with  their  wives,  and  had  fo  much  veneration  for  the 
fcx  in  general,  we  will  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find,  that  in  court- 
fliip  they  behaved  with  a  fpirit  of  gallantry,  and  fliewed  a  degree 
of  feniiment  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans,,  who  called  them 

X  2  Barbarians, 
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^^,/\  ^'    Barbarians,  never  arrived  ;  not  contented  with  getting  pofleffion  of 

XaH  J. 

the  perfon  of  his  miftrefs,  a  northern  lover  was  never  fatisfied  with- 
out the  fincere  affedion  of  her  heart,  nor  was  his  miftrefs  ever  to  be 
gained  but  by  fuch  methods  as  plainly  indicated  to  her,  the 
tendereft  attachment  from  the  moft  refpedable  man. 

The  ancient  Scandinavian  women  were  naturally  chafte, 
proud,  and  fcarcely  lefs  emulous  of  glory  than  the  men,  being 
conftantly  taught  to  defpife  fuch  as  fpent  their  youth  in  peaceful 
obfcurity,  they  were  not  to  be  courted  but  by  the  moft  afli- 
duous  attendance,  feconded  by  fuch  warlike  atchievements  as  the 
cuftom  of  the  country  had  rendered  neceflary  to  make  a  man 
deferving  of  his  miftrefs  On  thefe  accounts,  we  frequently  find 
a  lover  accofting  the  objedl  of  his  paflion  by  a  minute  and 
circumftantial  detail  of  all  his  exploits,  and  all  his  accomplifti- 
ments.  King  Regner  Lodbrog,  in  a  beautiful  ode  compofed  by 
himfelf,  in  memory  of  the  deeds  of  his  former  days,  gives  a 
ftrong  proof  of  this. 

"  We  fought  with  fwords,  fays  he,  that  day,  wherein  I  faw 
*'  ten  thoufand  of  my  foes  rolling  in  the  duft  near  a  promon- 
"  tory  of  England.  A  dew  of  blood  diftllled  from  our  fwords, 
"  the  arrows  which  flew  in  fearch  of  the  helmets,  bellowed 
"  through  the  air.  The  pleafure  of  that  day,  was  equal  to  that 
•'  of  clafping  a  fair  virgin  in  my  arms. 

*•  We  fought  with  fwords :  a  young  man  fhould  march  early 
*'  to  the  conflidl  of  arms,  man  fliould  attack  man,  or  bravely 
*'  refift  him;  in  this  hath  always  confifted  the  nobility  of  the 
•'  warrior.  He  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  his  miftrefs,  ought  to 
"  be  dauntlefs  in  the  clafti  of  fwords. 

A  «  Wb 
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"  We  fought  with  fwords  in  fifty  and  one  battles  under  my    CHAP. 

"  floating  banners.     From  my  early  youth  I  have  learned  to  dye    v ^— / 

"  the  fteel  of  my  lance  with  blood,  but  it  is  time  to  ceafe. 
"  Odin  hath  fent  his  goddeffes  to  condud  me  to  his  palace,  I  am 
*'  going  to  be  placed  on  the  higheft  feat,  there  to  quaff  goblets 
*'  of  beer  with  the  gods ;   the  hours  of  my  life  are  rolled  away." 

Sdch,  and  many  of  the  fame  kind,  are  the  exploits  fung  by 
king  Regner.  In  another  ode  of  Harold  the  valiant,  of  a  later 
date,  we  find  an  enumeration  of  his  exploits  and  accomplifhments 
joined  together,  in  order  to  give  his  miftrefs  a  favourable  idea  of 
him,  but  from  the  chorus  of  his  fong  we  learn  that  he  did  not 
fucceed. 

"  My  fhips  have  made  the  tour  of  Sicily;  there  were  we  all 
"  magiiificeuT  and  fplendid ;  my  brown  veflel,  full  of  mariners, 
"  rapidly  rowed  to  the  utmoft  of  my  wifhes ;  wholly  taken  up 
**  with  war,  I  thought  my  courfe  would  never  flacken,  and  yet  a 
'*  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 

"  In  my  youth  I  fought  with  the  people  of  Dronthelm,  their 
'*  troops  exceeded  ours  in  number.  It  was  a  terrible  conflidl,  I 
"  left  their  young  king  dead  on  the  field,  and  yet  a  Ruffian 
*'  maiden  fcorns  me. 

"  One  day,  we  were  but  fixteen  in  a  vefTel,  a  ftorm  arofe  and 
"  fwelled   the  fea,   it  filled  the   loaded  fliip,   but  we  diligently 
*'  cleared  it  out;  thence  I  formed  hopes  of  the  happieft  fuccefs,. 
"  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 


{» 
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CHAP.         ti  I  KNCWV  how  to  perform  eight  exercifes,  I  fight  valiantly,  I 

XX  ill.  ^  _  ^ 

' ^ '    "  fit  firmly  on  horfeback,  I  am  inured  to  fwimming,  I  know  how 

"  to  run  along  the  fcates,  I  dart  the  lance,  and  am  fkilful  at  the 
"  oar,  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 

*«  C.'\N  fhe  deny,  that  young  and  lovely  maiden,  that  on  the 
"  day,  when  ported  near  a  city  in  the  fouthern  land,  I  joined 
"  battle,  that  then  I  valiantly  handled  my  arms,  and  left  behind 
"  me  lafting  monuments  of  my  exploits,  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden 
"  fcorns  me. 

"  I  WAS  born  in  the  high  country  of  Norway,  where  the  inha- 
*'  bitants  handle  their  bows  fo  well ;  but  I  preferred  guiding  my. 
*'  fhips,  the  dread  of  peafants,  among  the  rocks  of  the  ocean, 
"  and  far  from  the  habitations  of  men.  I  have  run  through  all 
*'  the  feas  with  my  veflels,  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me." 

They  alfo  BESIDES  thefe  methods  of  courting,   or  afpiring  to  the  good 

and  incanta-  graces  of  the  fair,  by  arms  and  by  arts,  the  ancient  Northerns 
had  feveral  others,  and  among  thefe  it  would  feera  that  charms  or 
incantations  were  reckoned  not  the  lead  powerful.  Odin,  who 
firft  taught  them  their  mythology,  and  whom  they  afterwards 
worfliipped  as  their  fupreme  deity,  fays,  in  one  of  his  difcourfes : 

"  If  I  afpire  to  the  love  and  the  favour  of  the  chaftefl  virgin, 
"  I  can  bend  the  mind  of  the  fnowy  armed  maiden,  and  make 
"  her  yield  wholly  to  my  defires. 

"  I  know  a  fecret  which  I  will  never  lofe,  it  is  to  render  myfelf 
'*  always  beloved  of  my  miftrefs. 

"  Bur 


t:ons. 
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*'-  But  I  know  one  which  I  will  never  impart  to  any  female,     chap. 

^  -^  XXIII. 

**  except  my  own  fifter,  or  to  her  whom  I  hold  in   my  arms.   «— v^— ^ 

**  Whatever  is  known  only  to  one's  felf  is  always  of  great  value." 

In  the   Hava-Maal,  or  fublime  difcourfes  of  Odin,  we  have  Direaions 

r  ni  ri-o-t  1      •  n    •  r  how  tO  court 

lome  fketches  or  direaions  how  to  proceed  in  courtfhip,  fo  as  to  with  fuccefs. 

be  fuccefsful  without  the  afliftance  of  any  charm  or  fecret. — "  He 

*'  who  would  make  himfelf  beloved  of  a  maiden,  muft  entertain 

**  her  with  fine  difcourfes,  and  offer  her  engaging  prefents ;  he  muft 

**  alfo  inceflantly  praife  her  beauty. — It  requires  good  fenfe  to  be 

*'  a  fkilful  lover — If  you  would  bend  your  miftrefs  to  your  paffion, 

"  you  muft  only  go  by  night  to  fee  her ;  when  a  thing  is  known- 

'*■  to  a  third  perfon  it  never  fucceeds." 

The  young  women  of  the  nations  we  are  confidering,  not  rely- 
ing upon  what  fame  had  reported  concerning  the  acquifitlons  of 
their  lovers,  frequently  defired  to  be  themfelves  the  witnefles  of 
them,  and  the  young  men  were  not  lefs  eager  in  feizing  every 
opportunity  to  gratify  their  defires.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  an  anecdote  in  the  hiftory  of  Charles  and  Grymer,  two  kings 
of  Sweden.  "  Grymer,  a  youth  early  diftinguifhed  in  arms, 
"  who  well  knew  how  to  dye  his  fword  in  the  blood  of  his  ene- 
'*^  mies,  to  run  over  the  craggy  mountains,  to  wreftle,  to  play  at 
"  chefs,  trace  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  throw  far  from  him 
"  heavy  v/eights,  frequently  ftiewed  his  fkill  in  the  chamber  of 
**  the  damfels,  before  the  king's  lovely  daughter ;  defirous  of 
"  acquiring  her  regard,  he  difplayed  his  dexterity  in  handling 
"  his  weapons,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  attained  in  the  fciences 
**•  he  had  learned ;  at  length  he  ventured  to  make  this  demand  :: 

"  Wilt 
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CHAP.    <c  \Yllt  thou,  O  fair  princefs,  if  I  may  obtain  the  king's  confent, 
XXIII.  '  I  '  ■/  <-< 

«  -.-  _r  "  accept  of  me  for  a  hufband  ?  To  which  fhe  prudently  replied, 
"  I  muft  not  make  that  choice  myfclf,  but  go  thou  and  offer  the 
"  fame  propofal  to  my  father."  The  fequel  of  this  (lory  informs 
us,  that  Grymer  accordingly  made  his  propofal  to  the  king,  who  an- 
fwercd  him  in  a  rage,  that  though  he  had  learned  indeed  to  handle 
his  arms,  yet  as  he  had  never  gained  a  fignal  vi£lory,  nor  given 
a  banquet  to  the  beafls  of  the  field,  he  had  no  pretenfions  to  his 
daughter,  and  concluded  by  pointing  out  to  him,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing kingdom,  a  hero  renowned  in  arms,  whom,  if  he  could  con- 
quer, the  princefs  fhould  be  given  him :  that  on  waiting  on  the 
pi-incefs  to  tell  her  what  had  paffed,  Ihe  was  greatly  agitated,  and 
felt  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner  for  the  fafety  of  her  lover,  whom 
flie  was  afraid  her  father  had  devoted  to  death  for  his  prefump- 
tion ;  that  fhe  provided  him  with  a  fuit  of  impenetrable  armour 
and  a  trufly  fword,  with  which  he  went,  and  having  flain  his 
adverfary,  and  moft  part  of  his  warriors,  returned  victorious,  and 
received  her  as  the  reward  of  his  valour-  Singular  as  this  me- 
thod of  obtaining  a  fair  lady  by  a  price  paid  in  blood  may  appear, 
it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  northerns ;  we  have  already  taken  no- 
Singular  tice  of  the  price  which  David  paid  for  the  daughter  of  Saul,  and 
courtlhip.  fhall  add,  that  among  the  Sacca;,  a  people  of  ancient  Scythia,  a 
cuftom  fomething  of  this  kind,  but  ftill  more  extraordinary,  ob- 
tained ;  every  young  man  who  made  his  addreffes  to  a  lady  was 
obliged  to  engage  her  in  fingle  combat ;  if  he  vanquifhed,  he 
led  her  off  in  triumph,  and  became  her  hufband  and  fovereign  ; 
if  he  was  conquered,  fhe  led  him  off  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
made  him  her  hufband  and  her  flave. 

From 
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FRO^r  the  preceding;  obfervations,  it  appears,  that  the  ancient  ^J^^,^.  ^' 
northerns  placed  their  principal  felicity  in  the  enjoyments  of  <— — v — ' 
courtfhip  and  of  love,  as  they  compared  even  the  plealures  of  van- 
quilliing  their  enemies  to  this  laft,  as  to  the  highefi:  poflible 
ftandard  of  pleafure.  It  likewife  appears,  that,  inftigated  by  fen- 
timent,  and  aduated  by  freedom,  they  made  application  firft  to 
the  obje£l  of  their  v^'ifhes,  to  know  whether  they  would  be  agree- 
able to  her,  before  they  would  proceed  to  folicit  the  confent  of 
parents  or  relations ;  fentiments  which  fhone  with  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  luftre,  even  through  that  fcene  of  horrid  barbarity  in  which 
they  were  conftantly  immerfed. 

As  nothing  could  be  more  humble  and  complaifant  than  the   Manner  of 
men  when  they  prefented  their  addrefles  to  the  fair,  fo  nothing  lovers".^ 
could  be  more  haughty  or  determined  than  the  anfwers  and  beha- 
viour of  fuch  ladies  as  did  not  approve  of  their  fuitors.     Gida, 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  Norwegian  lord,  when  courted  by  Harald 
Harfagre,  fternly  anfwered,  that  if  he  afpired  to  merit  her  love, 
he  muft  fignalize  himfelf  by  exploits  of  a  more  extraordinary 
nature  than  any  he  had  yet  performed  ;  nor  was  fuch  a  reception 
peculiar  to  her,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  and  the  manners 
in  a  great  meafure  contributed  to  render  fuch  a  cuftom  neceflary  ; 
for  befides  the  perfonal  fafety  of  a  wife,  depending  fo  much  on 
the  prowefs  of  the  man  fhe  married,  valour  was   the  only  road 
to  riches  and  to  honours,  and  even  fubfiftence  frequently  depended 
in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  fpoils  taken  in  the  excurfions  of  war. 
But  their  haughty  behaviour  was  not  entirely  confined  to  words; 
it  is  fuppofed,  though  we  do  not  venture  to  affirm  it,  that  when 
a  fuitor  had  gone  through  the  exercife  of  his  arms  before  them, 

Vol.  If.  Y  and 
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CHAP,     and  when  dirpleafed  with  his  performance,  they  wanted  to  put  a 

XXIII. 

negative  upon  his  wiflies,  inftead  of  a  verbal  reply,  they  fome- 
times  arofe  haftily,  fiiatched  the  arms  from  his  hands,  and  {hew- 
ed him  that  they  could  handle  them  with  much  more  dexterity 
than  himfelf;  a  reproof  which  not  only  mortified  all  his  vanity, 
but  impofed  eternal  filence  on  his  pretenfions  to  love. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXIV 

The  fame  Subje^i  continued. 


ROM  this  account  of  the  courtfhip  of  the  ancient  inhabitants     chap. 

XXIV. 

of  the  North,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  they  were,  in  this  refpedt  .  -,-'_• 
at  leaft,  far  advanced  beyond  the  favage  barbarity  of  many  nations 
now  exifting;  among  whom  marriages  are  commonly  contraded 
with  little  previous  attachment,  and  as  little  regard  to  the  mutual 
inclination  of  the  parties  for  each  other.  Savages,  in  general,  not 
being  determined  to  marry  from  any  attachment  to  a  particular 
woman;  butbecaufe  they  find  that  ftate  neceflary  to  their  comfort- 
able fubfiftence,  and  conformable  to  the  fafhion  of  their  country, 
are  not  folicitous  who  fhall  become  their  wives ;  and,  therefore, 
commonly  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  their  parents  and  relations; 
a  method  which  excludes  all  the  joys,  and  all  the  pains  of  courtfhip, 
from  their  fyftem.  But  as  this  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe  in  favage 
life,  we  fliall  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ad- 
drefs  the  females,  whom  they  have  feledied  as  the  objedls  of 
their  love. 

The  method  of  afking  in  courtfhip,  as  well  as  that  of  refufing,   Methods  of 
aniong  fome  of  the  tribes  of  American  Indians,  is  the  mpft  fimple  among  fome 
that  can  poffibly  be  devifed.     When  the  lover  goes  to  vifit  his  favages. 
miftrefs,  he  only  begs  leave  to  enter  her  hut  by  figns;   which  hav- 
ing obtained,  he  goes  in,  and  fits  down  by  her  in  the  moft  re- 
fpedful  filence;  if  Ihe  fuffers  him  to  remain  there  without  inter- 

Y  2  ruption, 
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CHAP.    ruDtion,  her  dolns:  fo  is  confenting  to  his  fuit ;   and  they  go  to 
XXIV  r         '  <->  "-"  _ 

bed  together  without  further  ceremony :  but  if  the  lover  has  any 

thing  given  him  to  eat  or  drink,  it  is  a  refufal ;  though  the  wo- 
man is  obHged  to  fit  by  him  till  he  has  finifhed  his  repaft ;  after 
■which  he  retires  in  filence.  In  Canada,  courtfhip  is  a  ftranger 
to  that  coy  referve,  and  feeming  fecrecy,  which  politenefs  has  in- 
troduced among  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  nations.  When  a  man 
and  woman  meet,  though  they  never  faw  each  other  before,  if  he 
is  captivated  with  her  charms,  he  declares  his  paflion  in  the 
plaineft  manner ;  and  fhe,  with  the  fame  honeft  fimplicity,  an- 
fwers,  Yes,  or  No,  without  further  deliberation.  It  was  for- 
merly a  cuftom,  among  the  Brazilians,  that  as  foon  as  a  man  had 
flain  an  enemy,  he  had  a  right  to  court  a  bride;  but  that  cuftom 
is  now  abolifhed  ;  and  the  fuitor  is  obliged  to  afk  the  confent  of 
the  girl's  parents  ;  which  he  no  fooner  obtains,  than  he  haftens 
to  the  bride,  and  forces  her  to  his  embrace.  In  Formofa,  they 
differ  fo  much  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  Canadians,  that  it  would 
be  reckoned  the  greatefl;  indecency  in  the  man  to  declare,  or  the 
woman  to  hear,  a  declaration  of  the  paflion  of  love.  The  lover 
is,  therefore,  obliged  to  depute  his  mother,  fifter,  or  fome  female 
relation;  and  from  any  of  them  the  foft  tale  may  be  heard,  with- 
out offence  to  delicacy  or  to  cuftom. 

Such  are  the  cuftoms  which,  among  fome  favage  nations,  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  courtfhip;  cuftoms  which  fliew,  that,  even  in 
the  moft  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate,  men  are  hardly  more  uni- 
form in  their  ideas  and  adions,  than  when  polifhed  by  civilization 
and  fociety.  The  lower  clafs  of  the  people,  who  inhabit  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay,  and  have  borrowed  their  ideas,  perhaps,  from  t;ie 
Indians,  or  brought  them  from  fome  of  thofe  countries  from  which 

1  they 
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ihey  emigrated,  have  a  remarkable  method  of  courtfhip.     When     chap. 

.  ...  XXIV. 

a  man  falls  in  love  with  a  woman,  he  firft  propofes  his  conditions  > — -v— ' 
to  her  parents,  without  v\  hofe  confent  no  marriage  in  the  colony 
can  take  place  ;  if  they  approve  of  him,  he  repairs  to  their  houfe 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the  young  woman. 
At  their  ufual  hour,  the  old  people,  and  the  reft  of  the  family,  go 
to  bed,  leaving  the  lovers  together.  Some  time  after,  they  go  to 
bed  together  alfo ;  but  without  ftripping  themfelves  naked,  to 
avoid  fcandal  :  if  they  are  pleafed  with  each  other,  the  bans  are 
publifhed,  and  they  are  married  without  delay ;  if  not,  they  part, 
and  perhaps  never  fee  one  another  more;  unlefs,  as  it  fometimes 
happens,  the  woman  fhould  be  with  child ;  when  the  man  is 
obliged  to  marry  her,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  has 
a  great  refemblance  to  a  cuftom  ufed  in  fome  places  by  the  favages, 
where  a  lover  goes  in  the  night  to  the  hut  of  his  miftrefs,  fteals 
filently  in,  lights  a  match  at  the  fire,  and  caurioufly  approaches 
her  bed,  holding  the  match  before  him  ;  if  fhe  blows  it  out,  it  is 
a  fign  of  her  approbation  ;  and  fliews  that  fhe  wifhes  the  affair  to 
be  tranfadted  in  darknefs  and  fecrecy :  he  takes  the  hint,  and  im- 
mediately lays  himfelf  down  by  her  fide.  If  fhe  fnffers  the  light  to 
remain  burning,  it  is  a  denial,  and  he  is  obliged  to  retire. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  European  colonies  in  America,   Wamenof 

1  r  1      •        •  r  Penljlvania 

we  fhall  mention  another  ungularity  in  the  behaviour  of  lovers  in   carry  away 
Penfylvania ;  which  fliews  that  the  women  have  not  even  that  to  a  magi- 
degree  of  delicacy,  which  we  have  jufl  now  feen  them  pofTefTed  of  'n,")ried 
in  favage  lite  :  when  two  Penfylvanian  lovers  meet  with  any  re- 
markable oppofition  from  their  friends,  they  go  off  together  on 
horfeback;   the  lady  riding  before,  and  the  man  behind  her:  in 
this  fituation,    they  prefent  themfelves  before  a  magiflrate;    to 

whom 


\ 
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CHAP,     whom  {he  declares,   that  (he  has  run  away  with  her   lover,  and 

XXIV.  ,        r       r  , 

has  brought  him  there  to  be  married :  lo  folemn  an  avowal,  the 
magiftrate  is  not  at  liberty  to  rejedl,  and  they  are  married  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  obfervatlon  among  mankind,  that 
love  is  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  invention ;  and  that  in  this  cafe 
the  imagination  of  a  woman  is  ftill  more  fruitful  of  invention  and 
expedient  than  that  of  a  man  ;  agreeably  to  this,  we  are  told, 
that  the  women  of  the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  being  clofely  watched 
on  all  occafions,  and  deftitute  of  the  art  of  writing ;  by  which,  in 
other  places,  the  fentiments  are  conveyed  at  any  diftance,  have 
methods  of  making  known  their  inclinations  to  their  lovers,  and 
of  fixing  affignations  with  them,  by  means  of  nofegays,  and  plates 
of  fruit  fo  difpofed,  as  to  convey  their  fentiments  in  the  moft  ex- 
plicit manner  :  by  thefe  means  their  courtfhip  is  generally  carried 
on,  and  by  altering  the  difpofition  of  the  fymbols  made  ufe  of, 
they  contrive  to  fignify  their  refufal,  with  the  fame  explicitnefs  as 
their  approbation.  In  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  when  a 
young  man  has  fixed  his  aff'edlion,  like  the  Italians,  he  goes  from 
time  to  time  to  her  door,  and  plays  upon  fome  mufical  inftrument; 
if  {he  gives  confent,  fhe  comes  out  to  him,  and  they  fettle  the 
affair  of  matrimony  between  them  :  if,  after  a  certain  number  of 
thefe  kind  of  vifits,  fhe  does  not  appear,  it  is  a  denial ;  and  the 
difappointed  lover  is  obliged  to  defift. 


niip, 


Delicate  m--        ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  afterward,  when  we  come  to  treat    of  tlie  matri- 
thod  of  court-   monial  compadt,  that,  in  fome  places,   the  ceremony  of  marriase 

flllD.  JO 

confifts  in  tying  the  garments   of  the  young  couple  together,  as 
an  emblem  of  that  union  which  ought  to  bind  their  affedions  and 

intcrefts. 
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interefts.  This  ceremony  has  afforded  a  hint  for  lovers  to  explain    ^^.^iv  ^* 

their  pafTion  to  their  miftreffes,  in  the  moft  intelligible  manner, 

without  the  help  of  fpeech,  or  the  poffibility  of  offending  the  niceft 

delicacy.     A  lover  in  thefe  parts,  who  is  too  modeft  to  declare 

himfelf,  feizes  the  firft  opportunity  he  can  find,  of  fitting  down 

by  his  miftrefs,  and  tying  his  garment  to  her's,  in  the  manner 

that  is  prad:ifed  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage:  if  fhe  permits  him 

to  finifli  the  knot,  without  any  interruption,  and  does  not  foon 

after  cut  or  loofe  it,  fhe  thereby  gives  her  confent  ;   if  jfhe  loofes  it, 

he  may  tye  it  again  on  fome  other  occafion,  when  fhe  may  prove 

more  propitious ;    but   if  (he  cuts   it,  his  hopes   are  blafted  for 

ever. 

Both  thefe  laft-mentioned  cuftoms  are  peculiar  to  the  Eafl ; 
and  they  are  almoft  the  only  ones  we  can  find  in  thefe  extenfive 
regions,  concerning  courtfhip,  that  are  worth  relating  ;  for  where 
the  two  fexes  are  denied  all  communication  with  each  other,  it  is 
impoflible  there  fhould  be  any  courtfhip ;  where  the  venal  bride 
is  bought  from  her  flill  more  venal  parents,  to  be  the  flave,  and 
not  the  companion,  of  her  hufband ;  neither  are  poffeffed  of  the 
feelings  neceffary  for  the  delicately  fentimental  prelude  of  the  fo- 
cial  ftale  of  wedlock. 


It  is  obfervable  in  courtfhip,  that  wherever  women  are  free  and  Courtihrp 

independent,  they  are  addrefled  by  the  men  in  the  manner  that  is  managed  by 

fuppofed  will  be  moft  pleafing  to  them  ;   where  they  are  not  free,  [erwhh^vhat 

the  only  care  of  the  men  is    to   get  poffeffion   of  their   perfons.  ''  '"°'*  ".S""'^" 

•'  .  at)le  to  them. 

The  Author  of  nature  having  made  the  female  form  beautiful  and 

engaging,  man  is  frequently  captivated  with  it  at  firft  fight ;    but 

as  man  is  a  lefs  comely  and  lefs  attradive  animal,  he  does  not  fo 

2  ,      commonly 
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commonly  infiniiate  himfclf  into  the  heart  of  a  woman  at  his  firfl: 
appearance,  but  muft  do  it  by  a  long  train  of  little  affiduities,  and 
attentions  to  promote  her  happinefs  and  pleafure.  According  to 
this  obfervation,  we  find  the  courtfhip  of  almoft  every  people,  in 
whatever  degree  they  fland  in  the  fcale  of  civil  fociety,  conftantly 
tendering  to  the  fair  lex  thofe  objedts  and  amufements  in  which 
they  take  the  greateft  delight.  In  many  of  the  politer  countries  of 
Europe,  and  elfewhere,  thefe  are  precedency,  titles,  pomp,  and 
pageantry.  In  America,  tliey  are  beads,  fhells,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  red  paint  ;  and  among  the  frigid  Laplanders,  brandy 
fupplies  the  place  of  all.  A  Lapland  lover  is  faid  to  pay  little  re- 
gard to  beauty,  virtue,  or  accomplifhments,  but  only  to  the  quan- 
tity of  rein-deer  poflefled  by  the  obje£t  of  his  choice;  and  fhe  and 
her  relations  pay  as  little  regard  to  any  thing  concerning  him,  but 
the  quantity  of  brandy  with  which  he  treats  them  during  the 
courtfliip. 

Lapland  The  dclicacy  of  a  Lapland  lady,  which  is  not  in  the  leaft  hurt 

courtdiiphow     ,  ,      .  ,  1  c  n  i-  ,  i    i 

managed.  by  bcuig  drunk  as  oiten  as  Ihe  can  procure  liquor,  would  be 
wounded  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner,  fhould  (he  deign  at  firft  to 
liften  to  the  declaration  of  a  lover  j  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  match-maker  to  fpeak  for  him ;  and  this  match-maker 
muft  never  go  empty-handed  ;  and  of  all  other  prefents,  that 
which  moft  infallibly  fecures  him  a  favourable  reception,  is  brandy. 
Having,  by  the  eloquence  of  this,  gained  leave  to  bring  the  lover 
along  with  him,  and  being,  together  with  the  lover's  father  or 
other  neareft  male  relation,  arrived  at  the  houfe  where  the  lady 
refides,  the  father  and  match-maker  are  invited  to  vi-alk  in,  but 
the  lover  muft  w^ait  patiently  at  the  door  till  further  folicited.  The 
parties,  in  the  mean  time,  open  their  fuit  to  the  other  ladies  of  the 

family, 
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family,  not  forgetting  to  employ  in  their  favour  their  irrefiftible     ^  ha  p. 

advocate  brandy,   a  liberal  diftribution  of  which   is  reckoned  the    • v— ^ 

ftrongeft  proof  of  the  lover's  affedion.  When  they  have  all  been 
warmed  by  the  lover's  bounty,  he  is  brought  into  the  houfe,  pays 
his  compliments  to  the  family,  and  is  defired  to  partake  of  their 
cheer,  though  at  this  interview  feldom  indulged  with  a  fight  of 
his  miftrefs;  but  if  he  is,  he  falutes  her,  and  offers  her  prefents  of 
rein-deer  fkins,  tongues,  &c. ;  all  which,  while  furrounded  with 
her  friends,  (he  pretends  to  refufe ;  but,  at  the  fame  time  giving 
her  lover  a  fignal  to  go  out,  fhe  foon  fteals  after  him,  and  is  no 
more  that  modeft  creature  fhe  affeded  to  appear  in  company. 
The  lover  now  folicits  for  the  completion  of  his  wifhes :  if  fhe  is 
filent,  it  is  conftrued  into  confent ;  but  if  fhe  throws  his  pre- 
fents on  the  ground  with  difdain,  the  match  is  broke  off  for 
ever. 

It   is  generally  obferved,  that  women  enter  into  matrimony   Averfion  oF 
with  more  willingnefs,  and  lefs  anxious  care  and  folicitude,   than   womeTto*" 
men,  for  which  many  reafons  naturally  fuggefl  themfelves  to  the  '"^"'^se* 
intelligent  reader.     The  women  of  Greenland  are,  however,  in 
many  cafes,   an  exception  to  this  general  rule.     A  Greenlander, 
having  fixed  his  affe£lion,  acquaints  his  parents  with  it ;    they  ac- 
quaint the  parents  of  the  girl ;    upon  which  two  female  negocia- 
tors  are  fent  to  her,  who,  lefl  they  fhould  fhock  her  delicacy,  do 
not  enter  diredtly  on  the  fubje£t  of  their  embafly,  but  launch  out 
in  praifes  of  the  lover  they  mean  to  recommend,  of  his  houfe,  of 
his  furniture,  and  whatever  elfe  belongs  to  him,  but  dwell  moft 
particularly  on  his  dexterity  in  catching  of  feals.     She,  pretend- 
ing to  be  affronted,  runs  away,  tearing  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  as 
fhe  retires ;   after  which  the  two  females,  having  obtained  a  tacit 
Vol.  II.  Z  confent 
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C  HA  P,    confent  from  her  parents,  fearch  for  her,  and,  on  difcovcring  her 

\ ,~'._/    lurking-place,  drag  her  by  force  to  the  houfe  of  her  lover,  and 

there  leave  her.  For  fome  days  fhe  fits  with  di.(hevel!ed  hair, 
filent  and  dejeded,  refufing  every  kind  of  fuflenance,  and  at  laft, 
if  kind  intreaties  cannot  prevail  upon  her,  is  compelled  by 
force,  and  even  by  blows,  to  complete  the  marriage  with  her 
hufband.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  the  female  match- 
makers arrive  to  propole  a  lover  to  a  Greenland  young  woman, 
flie  either  faints,  or  efcapes  to  the  uninhabited  mountains,  where 
fhe  remains  till  fhe  is  difcovered  and  carried  back  by  her  relations, 
or  is  forced  to  return  by  hunger  and  cold  ;  in  both  which  cafes, 
Ihe  previoudy  cuts  off  her  hair  ;  a  mod  infallible  indication,  that 
fhe  is  determined  never  to  marry. 

This  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  Greenland  women  is  not  nature ; 
her  didates  are  every  where  nearly  the  fame  ;  it  is  the  horror 
which  arifes  at  the  flavifh  and  dependent  ftate  of  the  wives  of  that 
country,  and  the  ftill  more  abjed  and  deferted  flate  of  its  widows; 
for  the  wives,  befides  being  obliged  to  do  every  fervile  ofEce,  are 
frequently  fubjeded  to  the  mercilefs  corredion  of  their  hufbands. 
The  widows,  when  they  have  no  longer  a  hufband  to  hunt  and 
fifh  for  them,  are  deflitute  of  every  refource,  and  frequently  perifh 
of  hunger :  hence  matrimony,  which  in  moft  places  makes  the  con- 
dition of  women  more  independent  and  comfortable,  among  them 
renders  it  truly  wretched  ;  and  hence  they  enter  into  it  with  fo 
much  reludance  and  regret. 

Courtfhtpin         Women  were  formerly  treated  little  better  in  fome  parts  of 

Spain.  Europe.  In  Spain,  they  had  fcarcely  any  power  in  beftowing  them- 

felves  on,  or  refufmg  the  offers  of,  a  lover.     As  the  empire  of 

common 
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common  fenfe  began  to  extend  itfelf,  they  began  to  claim  a  privl-     CHAP. 

^  ,  A.  A.1  V  ■ 

lege,  at  leaft  or  being  confulted  in  the  choice  of  the  partners  of 
their  lives.  Many  fathers  and  guardians,  however,  hurt  by  this 
female  innovation,  and  puffed  up  with  Spanish  pride,  ftill  infifted 
on  forcing  their  daughters  to  marry  according  to  their  pleafure, 
by  means  of  duennas,  locks,  hunger,  and  even  fometimes  poifon  and 
daggers :  but  as  nature  will  revolt  againft  every  fpecies  of  opprellion 
and  injuftice,  the  ladies  have  for  fome  time  begun  to  triumph  ;  the 
authority  of  fathers  and  guardians  begins  to  decline,  and  lovers 
find  themfelves  obliged  to  apply  to  the  affedlions  of  the  fair,  as 
well  as  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of  her  relations.  As  women  of 
falhion  are,  however,  feldom  allowed  to  go  abroad,  and  never  to 
receive  male  vifitors  at  home,  unlefs  with  the  confent  of  their  re- 
lations, or  by  the  contrivance  of  a  duenna,  this  application  is 
commonly  made  in  a  manner  almofl:  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards 
themfelves :  the  gallant  fets  himfelf  to  compofe  fome  love  fonnets, 
as  expreflive  as  he  can,  not  only  of  the  fituation  of  his  heart, 
but  of  every  particular  circumftance  between  him  and  the  lady, 
not  forgetting  to  lard  them  every  here  and  there  with  the  moft 
extravagant  encomiums  on  her  beauty,  and  her  merit :  thefe 
he  fings  in  the  night  below  her  window,  accompanied  with  his 
lute,  or  fometimes  with  a  whole  band  of  mufic.  The  more  pierc- 
ingly cold  the  air,  the  more  the  lady's  heart  is  fuppofed  to  be 
thawed  with  the  patient  fufferance  of  her  lover,  who,  from  night 
to  night,  frequently  continues  this  exercife  for  many  hours,  heav- 
ing the  deepcft  fighs,  and  cafling  the  moft  piteous  looks  toward 
the  window ;  at  which,  if  his  goddefs  at  laft  deigns  to  appear,  and 
drop  him  a  curtfcy,  he  is  fuperlatively  paid  for  all  his  watching  ; 
but  if  fhe  bleffes  him  with  a  fmilc,  he  is  ready  to  run  diftractcd. 

Z  2  In 
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C  H  A  P^        In  moft  of  the  countries  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  love,  if 
XXIV,  ... 

we  may  call  it  fo,   is  carried  on  without  fentiment  or  feeling  :  in 

Spain  it  is  quite  the  reverfe  ;    there,  it  flows  in  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  intelledual  fenfations,  expreffing  itfelf  almoft  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  different  ways.     A  Spaniili  lover  hardly  thinks, 
fpeaks,   or  even  dreams,  of  any  thing  but  his  mlftrefs :   when  he 
fpeaks  to  her,  it  is  with  the  utmoft  refpedl  and  deference ;   when 
he  fpeaks  of  her,  it  is  in  the  moft  hyperbolically  romantic  ftyle  ;  and 
when  he  approaches  her,  you  would  think  that  he  was  approaching 
a  divinity.  But  all  this  deference  to  her  godfhip,  all  this  patient  fuf^^ 
ferance  under  her  window,  is  not  enough ;   and  as  none  but  the 
brave  can  deferve  the  fair,  he  is  ready  at  all  times,  not  only  to  fight 
all  her  enemies,  and  his  own  rivals,  but  to  feek  every  opportunity 
of  fignalizing  his  courage,  that  he  may  fliew  himfelf  able  to  pro- 
ted   her.      Among  all  thefe  opportunities,  none  are  fo  eagerly 
courted  as  the  fighting  with  bulls  ;   a  horrid  amufement,  for  which 
Spain  is  remarkable,  where  the  ladies  fit  as  fpedators,  while  the 
cavaliers  encounter  thefe  furious  animals,   previoully  exafperated, 
and  turned  loofe  upon  them,  and  where,  according  to  the  farcaftic 
phrafe  of  Butler, 

"  he  obtains  the  nobleft  fpoufe» 


"  Who  widows  greateft  herds  of  cows. 


Some  of  the  human  paflions  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  each  other, 
that  the  tranfition  from  this  to  that,  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
mind,  and  feem.s  as  eafy  and  natural  as  it  is  to  ftep  from  the  thre- 
fhold  into  the  houfe.  Of  this  kind  is  fricndfhlp  with  woman, 
which  has  been  called  fifter  to  love;  and  we  may  add,  that  to  pity 
a  woman,  who  is  tolerably  handfome  and  deferving,  and  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  to  guard  againft  every  fofter  fenfation,  is  abfolutely  im- 
poffible.  The  Spaniards,  tranfpofing  the  perfons  a£led  upon  by 
this  emotion, and  finding  that  the  fame  caufes  muft  produce  the  fame 
efFedts  on  the  tender  and  companionate  natures  of  women,  endea- 
vour, inftead  of  attaching  them  by  pleafure,  as  in  other  countrifs,  to 
fecure  them  by  exciting  their  pity  and  compaflion,  not  only  through 
every  part  of  the  courtfhip  we  have  novir  related,  butftill  more  forci- 
bly in  a  cuftom,  which  they  praftifed  fome  time  ago  at  Madrid,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Spain  ;  when  a  company  of  people,  who  called 
themfelves  difciplinants,  or  whippers,  partly  inftigated  by  fuper- 
ftition,  and  partly  by  love,  paraded  the  ftreets  every  Good-Friday, 
attended  by  all  the  religious  orders,  feveral  of  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, all  the  companies  of  trades,  and  fometimes  the  king  and 
all  his  court.  The  whippers  were  arrayed  in  long  caps  in  the  form, 
of  a  fugar-loaf,  with  white  gloves,  and  fhoes  of  the  fame  colour; 
a  walftcoat,  the  fleeves  of  which  were  tied  with  ribbons  of  fuch 
colours  as  they  thought  mofl:  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  ladies 
they  adored  ;  and  in  their  hands  were  whips  made  of  fmall  cords, 
to  the  ends  of  which  were  cemented  little  bits  of  wax  ftuck  with 
pieces  of  broken  glafs  ;  with  thefe  they  whipped  themfelves  as 
they  went  along,  and  he  who  fhewed  the  leaft  mercy  to  his  car- 
cafe,  was  fure  of  the  greateft  pity  from  his  dulcinea.  When  they 
happened  to  meet  a  handfome  woman  in  the  ftreet,  fome  one  of 
them  took  care  to  whip  himfelf,  fo  as  to  make  his  blood  fpurt 
upon  her  ;  an  honour  for  which  (he  never  failed  humbly  to 
thank  him.  When  any  of  them  came  oppofite  to  the  window 
of  his  miftrefs,  he  began  to  lay  upon  himfelf  with  redoubled  fury, 
while  flie,  from  her  balcony,  looked  complacently  on  the  horrid 
fcene,  and  knowing  it  was  aQed  in  honour  of  her  charms,  thought 
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Singular  me- 
thods of 
court(hip  at 
Conllanti- 
nople. 


Singular  me- 
thod in  Scot- 
land. 


herfelf  greatly  obliged  to  her  lover,  and  feldoni  failed  to  reward 
him  accordingly. 

Not  lefs  fingular,  and  much  of  the  fame  nature,  is  a  method 
of  courtfhip  which  Lady  Montague  faw  at  a  proceffion  in  Con- 
ftantinople,  when  the  grand  Signor  was  going  out  to  take  the 
command  of  an  army.  "  The  rear,"  fays  fhe,  "  was  clofed  by 
"  the  volunteers,  who  came  to  beg  the  honour  of  dying  in  his 
"  fervice;  they  were  all  naked  to  the  middle,  fome  had  their 
"  arms  pierced  through  with  arrows  left  flicking  in  them,  others 
"  had  them  flicking  in  their  heads,  the  blood  trickling  down 
"  their  faces ;  fome  flafhed  their  arms  with  fharp  knives,  mak- 
**  ing  the  blood  fpring  out  on  the  byflanders  ;  and  this  is  looked 
•'  on  as  an  exprelTion  of  their  zeal  for  glory.  And  I  am  told, 
*'  that  fome  make  ufe  of  it  to  advance  their  love  ;  and  when  they 
*'  come  near  the  window  where  their  miftrefs  flands,  all  the  wo- 
"  men  being  veiled  to  fee  this  fpedacle,  they  flick  another  ar- 
"  row  for  her  fake,  who  gives  fome  fign  of  approbation  and  en- 
"  couragement  to  this  kind  of  gallantry." 

We  cannot  help  condemning  culloms  fo  barbarous  in  the  fe- 
verefl  terms  ;  but  while  we  condemn  them,  we  have  the  flrongeft 
hopes  that  they  no  longer  exifl ;  while  in  Scotland,  one  of  afome- 
what  fimilar  nature,  fcarcely  lefs  ridiculous,  or  lefs  dangerous, 
is  not  yet  obliterated.  At  a  concert  annually  held  on  St.  Cecilia's 
day  in  Edinburgh,  mofl  of  the  celebrated  beauties  are  affembled ; 
when  the  concert  is  ended,  their  adorers  retire  to  a  tavern,  when 
he  that  can  drink  the  largeft  quantity  to  the  health  of  his  miftrefs, 
according  to  the  phrafe  they  make  ufe  of,  faves  her,  and  dubs 
her  a  public  toaft  for  the  enfuing  year ;  while  the  haplefs  fair, 

who 
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Tvlio  is  beloved  by  one  of  a  more  irritable  fyftem  and  lefs  capa-    CHAP. 

cious  ftomach,  according  to  the  fame  cant,  is  damned,  and  de-    ' v— — ' 

graded  by  the  bucks  from  being  ranked  among  the  number  of 
beauties.  In  tracing  general  principles,  one  often  meets  with 
many  difcordant  and  contradidory  fads  ;  it  is  a  general  law  of 
nature,  that  when  the  male  makes  love  to  the  female,  he  en- 
deavours to  put  himfelf  into  the  moft  agreeable  poftures  and  at- 
titudes, and  to  gain  her  affedion  by  fhewing,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreffion,  his  beft  fide,  and  moft  agreeable  accom- 
plifhments :  but  the  inftances  we  have  now  related  are  excep- 
tions to  this  general  law;  they  tend,  however,  to  eftablifh  this 
truth,  that  the  adions  of  men  are  more  frequently  direded  by 
whim  and  caprice,  than  by  any  fixed  and  permanent  principles. 

Among  the  various  methods  which  we  have  in   this  inquiry  Strifiureson 

.  the  foregoing 

feen  pradifed  by  the  men,  of  mtroducmg  themfelves  into  the  good  methods, 
graces  of  the  fair,  fighting  has  not  been  the  leaft  common  ;  and 
feveral  tolerably  good  reafons  may  be  affigned  why  this  fhould  fo 
fuccefsfully  accomplifh  its  purpofe.  Nothing,  however,  feems 
lefs  natural  than  to  endeavour  to  engage  the  female  heart  by  un- 
availing cruelty  to  one's  own  flefh  ;  this  has  in  itfelf  no  merit,  nor 
diftinguirties  the  man  for  any  thing  but  a  wrong  head,  and  an  in- 
fenfibility  of  nerves.  Whoever,  therefore,  gets  drunk,  or  com- 
mits any  outrage  upon  himfelf  for  the  fake  of  his  miftrefs,  fhould 
be  trufted  by  the  women  with  caution,  as  the  fame  caufes  which 
prompted  him  to  this  folly,  may  prompt  him  to  others  in  which 
his  own  perfon  is  lefs  likely  to  fufFer. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Spaniards,  we  muft  do  them  Time  of 
the  juftice  to  fay,  that  though  their  ideas  of  the  ladies,  and  their  moftpiL'an^t 

part  of  life. 

manner 
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manner  of  addrefling  them,  is  ftrongly  tindured  with  the  wild 
and  the  romantic,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  direded  by  an  honour 
and  fidelity  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  people.  In  Italy, 
the  manner  of  ccurtfliip  pretty  nearly  refembles  that  of  Spain  ;  in 
one  circumftance,  however,  this  people  feem  particular ;  they 
piotra£tthe  time  of  courtlhip  for  many  months,  and  even  fome- 
timcs  for  years,  well  knowing,  that  this  period,  with  all  the  little 
ills  attending  it,  is  one  of  the  fweeteft  of  human  life ;  while  it 
lafts,  the  lady  expefts  to  fee  her  lover  at  leafl:  once  a  day. 


Obfervations 
OB  French 
£Our(fhip. 


To  the  difference  of  the  climate  of  one  country  from  another, 
philofophers  have  generally  attributed  the  different  difpofition  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  France  and  Spain  are  kingdoms  bordering 
on  each  other,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  difTimilar  than  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard,  efpecially  in  affairs  of  love.  A 
French  lover,  with  the  word  fentiment  perpetually  in  his  mouth, 
feems  by  every  adion,  to  have  excluded  it  from  his  heart.  He 
places  his  whole  confidence  in  his  exterior  air  and  appearance. 
He  drefles  for  his  miilrefs,  dances  for  her,  flutters  conflantly 
about  her,  helps  her  to  lay  on  her  rouge,  and  place  her  patches  ; 
attends  her  round  the  whole  circle  of  amufements,  chatters  to  her 
perpetually,  and  by  making  her  acquainted  with  his  own  confe- 
quence  and  qualifications,  every  now  and  then  drops  a  hint  of 
the  honour  he  confers  upon  her ;  whatever  be  his  ftation,  every 
thing  gaudy  and  glittering  within  the  fphere  of  it,  is  called  in  to 
his  alTiflance,  particularly  fplendid  carriages  and  taudry  liveries ; 
but  if,  by  the  help  of  all  thefe,  he  cannot  make  an  imprefTion  on 
the  fair  one's  heart,  it  cofls  him  nothing  at  lafl  but  a  few  fhrugs 
of  his  Ihouldiers,  and  two  or  three  filly  exclamations ;  and,  as 

it 
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it  is  Impoffible  for  a  Frenchman    to  live   without  an   amour,  he     ^"Jtiu^* 
immediately  betakes  himfelf  to  another. 

Among  people  of  fafhion  in  France,  courtniip  begins  to  be 
totally  annihilated,  and  marriages  made  by  parents  and  guardians 
are  become  fo  common,  that  a  bride  and  bridegroom  not  unfre- 
quently  meet  together  for  the  fecond  time  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage.  In  a  country  where  complaifance  and  form  feem  fo 
indifpenfible,  it  may  appear  extraordinary,  that  a  few  weeks  at 
lead  fhould  not  be  allowed  a  young  couple  to  gain  the  affedions  of 
each  other,  and  to  enable  them  to  judge  whether  their  tempers 
were  formed  for  their  mutual  happinefs ;  but  this  delay  is  com- 
monly thought  unneceflary  by  the  prudent  parents,  whofe  views 
extend  no  farther  than  Interefl:  and  convenience.  In  many 
countries,  to  be  married  in  this  manner  would  be  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  misfortunes  ;  in  France,  it  is  little  regarded,  as  in  the 
fafhionable  world  few  people  are  greater  ftrangers  to,  or  more 
indifferent  about,  each  other,  than  hufband  and  wife  ;  and  any 
appearance  of  fondnefs  between  them,  or  their  being  feen  fre- 
quently together,  would  infallibly  make  them  forfeit  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  ton,  and  be  laughed  at  by  all  polite  company.  On 
this  account,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  acquainted  with 
a  lady,  without  knowing  her  hufband,  or  vifiting  the  hufband, 
without  ever  feeing  his  wife. 

An  hiftorian,  who  has  read  how  the  French  have  been,  time  im- 
memorial, governed  by  their  women,  and  a  traveller,  who  has  feen 
the  attention  that  every  one  pays  to  them,  will  be  apt  to  reckon 
all  we  have  now  faid  as  falfehood  and  mifreprefentation  :  but  to 
the  firfl,  we  Vv'ould  recommend  to  confider,  that  the  women,  who 

Vol.  II.  A  a  have 
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kings  or  other  great  men,  who,  trained  up  in  every  alluring  mode 

of  their  profeflion,  have  become  artful  beyond  conception,  in  infi- 
nuating  themfelves  by  all  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  male  heart  j 
the  fecond,  we  would  wifli  to  confider,  that  this  conftant  atten- 
tion is  more  the  efFedl  of  fafhion  and  cuftom  than  of  fentiment 
or  regard  ;  and  that  even  the  frequent  duels  which  in  France  are 
fought  on  account  of  women,  are  not  a  proof  of  the  fuperior  love  or 
efteem  of  the  men  for  that  fex,  nor  undertaken  to  defend  their 
virtue  or  reputation ;  they  are  only  a  mode  of  compliance  with 
what  is  falfely  called  politenefs,  and  of  fupporting  what  is  falfely 
efteemed  honour. 

Formerly,  while  the  manners  introduced  by  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry  were  not  quite  evaporated  among  the  French,  before  the 
too  great  progrefs  of  politenefs  had  deftroyed  the  virtues  of  honeft 
fimplicity,  and  the  tongue  had  learned  by  rote,  to  make  every  day 
a  thoufand  proteftations  of  friendship,  to  which  the  heart  was 
a  ftranger;  the  behaviour  of  this  people,  though  mixed  with 
romantic  extravagance,  was  neverthelefs  replete  with  feeling  and 
with  fentiment.  During  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Auftria,  fight- 
ing and  religion  were  the  moft  fuccefsful  ways  by  which  a  lover 
could  recommend  himfelf  to  his  niiftrefs  ;  .the  bombaftic  verfes  of 
the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault  (hew  what  a  lover  then  promiled 
with  his  fword  *  ;  and  the  number  of  women  of  rank  who  turned 
Carmelites,  in  compliance  with  the  fpirit  of  their  gallants  and  of 
the  times,  point  out  what  was  expetSed  from  devotion ;  but  as 
politenefs  began  to  pufli  forward  beyond  the  ftandard  of  nature 
and  of  utility,   it   diflipated  not  only  all   thefe  romantic  ideas, 

»  To  merit  her  heart,   and  to  pleafe  her  bright  eyes, 
I  have  fought  againft  kings,  and  dare  fight  'gainft  the  feies, 

but 
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but  alfo  In  time  thruft  out  fentlment  and  afFedion,   and  left  the     ^J^,^.  ^' 

A.  A I  V . 

French  in  their  prefent  fituation — the  creatures  of  art.     The  avi-    " m ' 

dity  however  of  the  other  European  nations  in  copying  their 
manners  and  cuftoms  is  fo  great,  that  fuch  as  they  now  are,  all 
their  neighbours  will  probably  in  lefs  than  a  few  centuries  be. 

As  mankind  advance  in  the  principles  of  fociety,  as  intereft,  cholce'oni*/ 
ambition,  and  feme  of  the  other  fordid  paflions  begin  to  occupy  '^'^'°'*'^ 
the  mind,  nature  is  thruft  out.  Nothing  furely  can  be  more  na- 
tural than  that  love  fhould  dire£t  us  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  for 
life,  and  that  the  parties  contra£ling  in  wedlock,  fliould  enter  into 
that  compadt  with  the  mutual  approbation  of  each  other.  This 
right  of  nature,  however,  begins  to  be  wrefted  from  her  in  every 
polite  country.  The  poor  arc  the  only  clafs  who  ftill  retain  the 
liberty  of  adling  from  inclination  and  from  choice,  while  the  rich, 
in  proportion  as  they  rife  in  opulence  and  rank,  fink  in  the  exer- 
tion of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  muft  facrifice  their 
love  at  the  fhrine  of  intereft:  or  ambition. 

Such  now  begins  to  be  the  common  practice  in  Britain  ;  court- 
fhip,  at  leaft  that  kind  of  it  which  proceeds  from  mutual  inclina- 
tion and  afi^cdion  is,  among  the  great,  nearly  annihilated,  and  the 
matrimonial  bargain,  not  lefs  fordid  than  that  of  the  Eaft,  is  made 
between  the  relations  of  the  two  families,  with  all  the  care  and  cun- 
ning that  each  is  mafter  of,  to  advance  its  own  intereft  by  over  reach- 
ing the  other.  Were  we  to  defcend  to  the  middling  and  lower  ranks 
of  life,  where  freedomof  the  mind  ftill  exifts;  were  we  to  defcribe 
their  various  modes  of  addreffing  and  endeavouring  to  render 
themfelves  agreeable  to  the  fair,  we  fliould  only  relate  what  our 
readers  are  already  well  acquainted  with  ;  we  fliall  therefore  juft  ob- 

A  a  2  fervc, 
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c  H  A  .  fcrvc,  in  general,  that  fuch  is  the  power  of  love,  that  it  frequently 
»,„„— y — !.>  prompts  even  an  Englifliman  to  lay  aficle  fome  part  of  his  natural 
thoughtfulnefs,  and  appear  more  gay  and  fprightly  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  miftrefs  ;  that  on  other  occafions,  when  he  is  doubt- 
ful of  fuccefs,  it  adds  to  his  natural  peevifhnefs  and  taciturnity,  an 
air  of  melancholy  and  embarralTment,  which  expofes  him  to  the 
laughter  of  all  his  acquaintance,  and  feldom  or  never  contributes 
any  thing  to  advance  his  fuit.  But  this  laft  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  for,  when  a  few  fingularities  are  excepted, 
which  arife  from  manners  and  cuftoms,  in  every  other  refpedl  the 
courtfliip  of  all  polifhed  people  is  nearly  the  fame,  and  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  lover's  endeavouring,  by  every  art,  to  make  his  per- 
fon  and  temper  appear  as  agreeable  to  his  miftrefs  as  poflTible ;  to 
perfuade  her,  that  his  circumftances  are  at  leaft  fuch  as  may  enable 
him  to  indulge  her  in  every  thing  becoming  her  ftation,  and  that 
his  inclinations  to  do  fo,  are  not  in  the  leafl:  to  be  doubted.  Thefe 
great  points  being  gained,  the  lover  has  commonly  little  elfe  left 
to  do,  but  to  enter  into  the  pofleffion  of  his  hopes,  unlefs  where 
each  party,  urged  by  feparate  interefts,  propofes  unreafonable 
conditions  of  fettlement,  which  frequently  break  off  a  match 
where  every  other  article  has  been  agreed  oa. 

Coartdiipby        In  the  courfc  of  this  enquiry  we  have  fecn,  that  of  all  the  me- 
^  ""^*  thods  pradlfed  by  the  men  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  affec- 

tions of  the  fair,  none  have  been  more  common  than  fighting. 
In  ancient  times,  heroes  encountered  one  another  to  render  them- 
felves acceptable  to  the  ladies  they  adored.  Saxo-Grammaticus 
gives  an  account  of  many  duels  that  were  fought  between  private 
perfons  to  determine  which  of  them  fhould  be  the  fuccefsful  lover, 
a  practice  common  among  the  Scandinavians  before  they  became 

Chriftians ; 
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Chriflians :  princes  then  led  their  armies  into  the  field,  to  fight  with  ^  J!,,^  ^' 
each  other  on  the  fame  account ;  and  fo  rude  were  the  manners,  that  y^  ->-■  -^ 
a  king  when  he  fell  in  love,  inflead  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
objedt  by  gentle  and  pacific  methods,  frequently  fent  to  demand 
her  by  threatening  fire  and  fword  on  a  refufal.  The  Spaniards 
fight  the  moft  ferocious  bulls  to  promote  their  love  ;  and  a  few 
centuries  ago,  the  cavaliers  of  that  and  many  other  nations  com- 
menced knights- errant,  and  rode  about  the  country  fighting  every 
thing  that  oppofed  them,  for  the  honour  of  their  miftrefies.  We 
have  already  feen,  that  in  feme  countries,  the  faireft  and  moft 
noble  virgins  were  allotted  as  a  reward  to  the  greatefl:  virtue, 
that  in  others  they  were  bafely  facrificed  to  the  wretch  who  was 
able  to  give  the  higheft  price  for  them.  But  among  the  ancient 
Saxons,  at  Magdeburgh,  they  had  an  inftitution  ftill  more  fingular, 
the  greateft  beauties  were,  at  ftated  times,  with  a  fum  of  money 
as  the  portion  of  each,  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates,- 
to  be  publicly  fought  for,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  thofe  who  were 
mod  tamous  at  tilting. 

That  the  foft  and  companionate  temper  of  woman,  naturally   Conjeflures 
averfe  to  fcenes  of  horror   and   of  blood,   ihould   be   moft  eafily   of  this  court- 
gained  by  him  who  has  moft  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  fcenes   of     '^' 
that   nature ;     appears   at   firft    fight   an   inexplicable   paradox, 
but   on   a  nearer  infpedion,   the    difficulty  vanifties,  when   we 
confider,  that,   in  rude  and   barbarous  times,   the  weaknefs  of 
the  fex  made  their  property,  and  their  beauty  made  their  per- 
fons,  a  prey  to  every  invader ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  flickering 
themfelves  in  the  arms  of  the  hero,  that  they  could  attain  to  any 
fafety,  or  to  any  importance.     Hence  the  hero  naturally  became 

the-- 
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C  II  A  P.  ti^e  objed  of  their  ambition,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  protedion 
V— — V- — '  of  his  power,  obliterated  the  idea  of  his  crimes,  magnified  all  his 
virtues,  and  held  him  up  as  an  obje£l  of  love.  But  befides,  in  the 
times  of  general  rapine  and  devaftation,  it  was  only  valour  and 
flrength  that  could  defend  a  man's  property  from  being  lavvlefsly 
carried  away,  and  his  family  ruined  for  want  of  fubfiftencc;  and 
it  was  only  by  valour  and  martial  atchievements  that  ambition 
could  be  gratified  by  rifing  to  grandeur  and  to  power.  When 
we  furvey  all  thefe  reafons,  our  furprife  that  fo  many  warriors  in 
former  times  fought  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  their  miftrefles, 
will  be  much  abated. 

We  have  feen  in  the  courfe   of    this  work,  that   women   have 
been  by  authority  expoied  publicly  to  fale,  we  have  feen  that  they 
have,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  been  publicly  fought  for,    and 
that,  in  the  extenfive  regions  of  the  Eaft,   which  compofe  almoft 
half  the  globe,  they  are  bought  by  a  hufband  as  his  ox  or  his  afs, 
and   in   many  refpedls  treated  by  him   worfe  than  thefe  animals. 
Such  a  treatment  of  the  objeds  which  nature  has  taught  us  to 
love,  and  politenefs  to  refped,  excites  our  aftonifhment  and  indig- 
nation, and  we  exult  in  the   happier  ftate  of  our   own  country, 
when  we  confider  it  as  not  degraded   by  any  fuch   inflances   of 
defpotic   power,   exercifed  over   a  fex  which  nature  meant  us  to 
cherifli  and   defend;  but  our  exultation  on  this  head  is  not  per- 
haps fo  well  founded,  as  we  imagine;    the  matrimonial  bargains 
every  day  concluded  by  all  the  cunning  of  relations,  and  chicanery 
of  lawyers,  are  a  proof  that  we  not  only  fell  the  fair  fex,  but  dif- 
pofe  even  of  ourfelves  for  the  fake  of  their  fortunes.     Such   a 
ipirit  of  venality  in  either  fex,  is  a  ftrong  fymptom  of  the  ap- 

I  preaching 
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preaching  ruin  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  found.     Let  us     ^Jl,y  ^' 
remember  that  wherever  the  women  are  the  flaves  of  the  men, 
the  men  themfelves  are  the  flaves  of  a  defpot,  and  that  wherever 
the  men  have  become  the  flaves  of  women,  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy have  brought  them  to  ruin. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

0/  Matn'mony. 


CHAP.  ^OME  regulation  of  the  commerce  between  the  fexes,  or  the 
^^^'  .  k3  joining  of  males  and  females  together  by  mutual  ties  and 
obligations,  in  order  to  preferve  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  encou- 
rage population,  feems  either  to  have  been  an  innate  principle  in 
the  human  mind,  or  to  have  arifen  early  from  necefhty;  as  we 
find  it,  in  one  fliape  or  another,  exifting  over  all  the  habitable 
world. 

The  word  ANTIQUARIANS,  who  have  folicitoufly  endeavoured  to  trace  the 

marriage  of-  i         n  r         n  i  in 

tcnfaifeiy  manners  and  cuitoms  ot  palt  ages;  and  voyagers  and  travellers, 
ir'aveUcrsf  '^^'^o  h^LVC  depided  thofe  of  the  prefent,  have  indifcriminately 
given  the  name  of  marriage  to  every  legal  or  cuflomary  jundion 
of  the  fexes,  which  they  met  with  in  the  countries,  whofe  records 
they  have  fearched,  or  which  they  have  vifited  in  perfon ;  and 
European  readers,  being  accuftomed  only  to  one  kind  of  marri- 
age, have  generally  annexed  the  fame  idea,  which  the  word  con- 
veys in  their  own  country,  to  the  marriages  of  the  people  of  all 
other  nations.  Marriage,  however,  is  fo  far  from  having  been  an 
inftitution,  fixed  by  permanent  and  unalterable  laws,  that  it  has 
been  continually  varying  in  every  period,  and  in  every  country ; 
and  its  prefent  indiffoluble  nature  among  us,  hardly  bears  the  leafl: 
refemblance  to  what  it  was  among  many  of  the  ancients,  or  to 

what  it  is  at  prefent  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world. 

If 
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It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  and  many  of  the     ^  ha  p. 
moft  refpe£table  authorities  are  quoted  to  prove  it,  that  feveral  na-    v__— v- — 1 

,      .  ,.  n         1  III  n  11  -J     Some  regula- 

tions, during  their  molt  rude  and  barbarous  irate,  had  not  attained   tionofthe 

to  any  idea  of  matrimony,  nor  had  any  regulation  of  the  com-  t^^ll^fhefexes 
merce  between  the  fexes  ;  if  this  is  a  fad,  which,  notwithftanding  "'"frary. 
what  has  been  alleged  to  the  contrary,  by  a  learned  author  of 
the  prefent  age,  we  have  little  reafon  to  doubt,  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  another  ;  which  is,  that  the  dawnings  of  civilization 
no  fooner  began  to  appear,  than  thefe  very  people  difcovered  the 
neceffity  of  fuch  a  regulation,  and  carried  it  into  execution,  upon 
the  beft  plans  which  their  limited  capacities  were  capable  of  in- 
venting; and  we  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that,  without  it,  there 
could  be  no  fafety  for  the  individual ;  the  natural  progrefs  of  mul- 
tiplication muft  be  retarded,  and  no  people  could  ever  arrive  at 
any  perfection  in  government  or  civilization. 

Preservation  of  the  individual,  and  propagation  of  the  fpe-  Marriages 
cies,  as  they  are  two  of  the  great  ends  of  our  exiftence,  are  fo  '{Imph  in 
intimately  connected  with  our  nature,  that  in  a  very  early  period  ^^^"  °^'"'«- 
of  the  world,  it  mufl  have  been  difcovered,  that  prefervation  could 
not  properly  be  attained,  unlefs  individuals  appropriated  to  them- 
felves  the  produce  of  their  hunting,  and  certain  parcels  of  ground, 
from  whence  the  means  of  that  prefervation  might  be  derived ; 
and  if  men  could  not  draw  their  lubfiltence  fo  conveniently  from 
the  ground,  while  it  was  in  common,  they  muft,  by  the  fame  rea- 
fbning,  have  difcovered,  that  propagation  could  not  be  fo  pro- 
perly carried  on,  unlefs  individuals  alfo  of  the  two  fexes  were 
appropriated  to  each  other  by  fome  tie  or  obligation,  which  fhould 
hinder  them  from  being  confidered  as  common  to  the  whole  fpe- 
cies ;    but  of  what  kind  thefe  tics  and  obligations  were,  or  how 

Vol.  if.  B  b  entered 
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CHAP,  entered  into,  we  can  now  only  conje£ture:  from  the  complexion  of 
the  times,  however,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  they  were  fimple,  and 
not  entered  into  with  any  remarkable  pomp  or  ceremony.  This 
we  the  more  readily  believe,  when  we  confider,  that  in  theMofaic 
hiftory  of  the  creation,  our  original  mother  is  introduced  as  the 
wife  of  Adam,  without  taking  notice  of  any  ceremony  per- 
formed to  make  her  fuch  :  and  that  there  was  none,  appears  plain 
from  the  circumftances  of  her  cafe.  Every  marriage  ceremony,  is 
only  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contra£ling  parties,  to  be  faithful 
to  each  other,  and  the  calling  in  of  fome  perfons  to  confirm,  or  to 
witnefs,  this  agreement.  But  while  only  one  man,  and  one  wo- 
man exifted,  they  had  no  third  perfon  to  witnefs  their  engage- 
ment, nor  could  they  pofTibly  prove  unfaithful  to  each  other ; 
confequently  could  have  no  ufe  for  any  mutual  engagement  to  fide- 
lity; unlefs  we  can  fuppofe,  that  when  their  own  pofterity  became 
of  age,  fuch  engagement  fhould  become  neceffary  on  their  ac- 
count; but  here,  if  we  midake  not,  nature  has  interpofed  her 
authority,  by  raifing  a  horror  at  all  inceftuous  commerce. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  every  thing  was  done  in 
the  moft  plain  and  fimple  manner ;  a  man  fet  up  a  ftone,  or 
ereded  a  pillar,  to  mark  the  fpot  of  ground  he  had  appropriated 
to  his  own  ufe ;  and  he  took  unto  himfelf  a  wife ;  that  is,  carried 
her  home  to  his  houfe,  and  perhaps  made  her  promife  to  adhere  to 
him  only,  and  to  affift  him  in  bringing  up  the  children  they 
might  have  together;  which  feems  to  have  been  the  only  mode  in 
which  marriages  were  originally  contraded ;  at  leaft  it  was  the 
mode  during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Laraech,  one  of  the  fons  of 
Adam,  took  unto  himfelf  two  wives.  Abraham  took  unto  him- 
felf a  wife ;  the  other  patriarchs  and  people  followed  the  ex- 
2  ample  J 
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ample ;  and,  for  many  ages,  the  Ifraelitifh  women,  and  perhaps 
thofe  of  other  nations,  were  appropriated  to  their  hufbands  in  this 
fimple  manner. 

But  befides  thefe  marriages,  by  fimple  appropriation,  there 
appear  to  have  been  others  of  a  nature  ftill  more  fimple.  Acci- 
dental circumftances  fometimes  brought  a  man  and  a  woman  to- 
gether ;  and  when  any  children  were  the  produce  of  their  corre- 
fpondence,  natural  affeftion  excited  them  to  remain  together,  and 
unite  their  endeavours  for  the  prefervation  and  maintenance  of 
their  offspring.  A  ftrong  proof,  that  fuch  marriages  exifted  in 
ancient  times,  is,  that  they  were  much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  to  be  found  at  this  day  among  fome  uncultivated  people. 
The  moft  ancient  kind  of  marriage  among  the  Romans,  was  that 
in  which  a  man  and  woman  had  come  together,  without  any  pre- 
vious bargain ;  and  having  lived  together  for  fome  time,  became 
at  laft  unwillirtg  to  part,  as  they  found  themfelves  infenfibly  be- 
come neceffary  to  each  other:  and,  among  the  Kalmuc  Tartars, 
a  young  couple  agreeing  between  themfelves,  retire  for  one  year 
as  hufband  and  wife  ;  if,  in  that  time,  the  woman  brings  forth  a 
child,  they  remain  together;  if  not,  they  either  make  trial  of  an- 
other year,  or  agree  to  part.  In  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  the  inha- 
bitants purfue  incontinent  gratifications,  wherever  inclination  leads 
them ;  but  when  a  woman  becomes  pregnant,  the  father  of  her 
child  thereby  becomes  her  hufband. 

Before  the  laws  of  Mofes  were  given  to  the  Ifraelites,  as  the 
rule  of  their  condud  and  manners,  it  is  afferted  by  the  Jewifh 
rabbles,  that  a  woman,  who  was  neither  betrothed  nor  married, 
might  beftow  her  favours  either  gratis,  or  for  reward,  on  any  one 

B  b  2  flic 
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CHAP.  {]ie'  pleafed,  without  incurring  the  leaft  fcandal,  or  confining  herfelf 
entirely  to  him,  though  (he  lived  with  him  as  his  wife;  but  the 
aflertions  of  thefe  people  are  far  from  deferving  the  grealeft  de- 
gree of  credit;  for  though  it  feems  evident,  from  the  facred  re- 
cords, that  little  or  no  ceremony  was  ufed  in  taking  a  wife  pre- 
vious to  the  patriarchal  ages,  they  have  particularly  defcribed 
the  ceremonies  then  made  ufe  of  on  that  occafion,  which  we 
fliall  take  notice  of  afterwards. 


Marriage  ce- 
remonies be- 
caae  more 
complex  as 
focitty  ad- 
vanced.. 


As  the  number  of  the  human  race  increafed,  and  the  number  of 
incitements  to  conjugal  infidelity  were,  confequently,  increafed 
alfo,  the  fimple  modes  of  appropriating  a  woman,  by  carrying  her 
home,  or  by  having  lived  with  her  for  fome  time,  were,  perhaps, 
found  infufficient,  either  to  check  her  own  inclination  to  infidelity, 
or  fecure  her  from  the  attacks  of  the  licentious;  hence  methods 
of  a  more  public  and  foleran  nature  were  fallen  upon,  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  probably  converted  into  a  covenant,  with  fimilar 
ceremonies  to  the  covenants  that  were  made  at  the  eftablifliing  of 
peace,  or  fecuring  of  property.  Many  and  various  were  the  con- 
trivances made  ufe  of  to  eflablirti  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
thofe  covenants  :  Abraham  prefented  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Phi- 
liftine«,  with  Iheep  and  oxen;  which  he  defired  him,  before  wit- 
neffes,  to  accept  of  as  a  token,,  that  he  fhould  have  the  property  of 
a  well  which  he  had  digged.  The  Phoenicians  fet  up  a  ftone,  or  a 
pillar,  or  raifed  a  heap  of  ftones,  as  a  memorial  of  any  public 
agreement ;  a  pradlce  which  was  followed  by  many  other  na- 
tions. The  Scythians,  in  their  alliances  and  ceremonies,  poured 
wine  into  an  earthen  veflel ;  and  having  mixed  it  with  the  blood 
of  the  contrading  parties,  they  dipped  a  fcymiter,  fome  arrows, 
a  bill,  and  a  javelin  into  the  vefiel ;  and  after  many  imprecations 

6>  oa. 
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on  the  party  who  fliould  break  the  agreementi  they  themfelves    ^  ha  p. 

A  A  V  • 

firfl:  drank  of  the  mixture,  and  the  reft  of  the  company  as  wit- 
neffes  followed  their  example.  The  ancient  Arabians  took  ant 
oath  by  cutting  the  hands  of  the  contrading  parties  with  a  fharp 
ftone,  then  pulling  a  tuft  from  the  garment  of  each,  dipped 
them  in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds,  and  fprinkled 
the  blood  upon  feven  ftones  fet  up  between  them,  invoking  iri 
the  mean  time  Bacchus  and  Urania.  The  ancient  Medes  and 
Lycians,  in  making  public  agreements,  wounded  themfelves  in 
the  arm,  and  the  parties  mutually  fucked  the  blood  of  each  other. 
The  Nafamones,  in  pledging  their  faith  to  each  other,  mutually 
prefented  a  cup  of  liquor,  and  if  they  had  none,  they  took  up 
duft  and  put  it  in  their  mouths.  The  Carians  and  lonians,  in 
the  army  of  Pfamenitus,  when  they  fought  againft  Phanes,  flew 
the  fons  of  the  latter,  and  receiving  their  blood  into  a  bowl,  and 
mixing  it  with  wine  and  water,  drank  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  fteady 
adherence  to  each  other.  The  other  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  in 
their  public  contrails  joined  their  hands  together,  and  fwore  by 
their  gods,  by  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  or  by  any  other  objed: 
of  awe  and  reverence. 

To  thefe  ancient  methods  of  covenanting,  we  fhall  add  a  fimilar 
one  pradifed  at  this  time  at  Madagafcar.  They  put  into  a  large 
velTcl  filled  with  brandy,  fome  gold,  filver,  gun  flint  in  powder, 
and,  if  poflible,  fome  of  the  duft  of  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors, 
to  all  which  they  add,  blood  from  the  arms  of  the  contrafling 
parties;  while  this  mixture  is  preparing,  their  weapons  are  laid 
on  the  ground  in  form  of  a  crofs,  foon  after,  both  parties  take 
them  up,  and  with  the  points  of  them  in  the  veiTelconftantly 

keep^ 
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CHAP,  keep  ftirrlng  its  contents  till  the  agreement  is  concluded,  when 
i_  -.-  _f  the  contrading  parties,  and  all  who  are  prefent,  drink  till  the  cup 
is  emptied  ;  after  which,  they  embrace  each  other  and  retire. 
Such  were  the  ceremonies  attending  covenants  and  alliances  in 
the  primitive  ages  ;  and  as  marriage  was  an  alhance  not  only 
between  the  two  parties,  but  their  families  and  relations,  it  is 
probable  that  fome  of  thefe  ceremonies  were  made  ufe  of  to  ratify 
and  confirm  it. 

Wives  pur-  "QvT   though   matrimonial    agreements  were    not   only  made 

chafed,  and  pub^c,  hut  folcmnly  confirmed  by  fome  of  the  above  ceremonies; 
fuch  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  that  even  thefe  were  found  in- 
fufficient  to  fecure  female  fidelity ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  arofe  the 
cuftom  of  purchafing  a  wife  from  her  relations  for  a  ftipulated  price, 
and  a  few  prefents  made  to  the  bride  herfelf ;  a  cuftom  alfo  of  great 
antiquity,  for  we  find  that  Jacob  ferved  feven  years  for  Rachel, 
and  Sechem  told  the  brethren  of  Dinah  that  he  would  give  what- 
ever dowry  they  fhould  afk  for  their  fifter.  This  method  of 
marrying,  as  it  augmented  the  power  of  a  hufband  over  his  wife, 
gave  him  greater  fecurity  for  her  good  behaviour ;  for  by  the  pur- 
chafe  flie  became  his  flave,  and  on  the  leaft  fufpicion  he  could 
confine  her,  or  turn  her  away  at  pleafure,  upon  proof  of  her 
guilt. 

Commerce  BuT  whatever  were  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  in  the  primi- 

fexes^eari'*'*     tivc  ages,  it  appears  plain  that  the  commerce  between  the  fexes 
legulated.        began  early  to  be   regulated,  as  all  the  moft  ancient  traditions 
agree  in  afcribing  that  regulation  to  their  firft  fovereigns  and  law- 
giver.    Menes,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of  Egypt, 

is 
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is  alfo  fald  to  have  been  the  firft  that  introduced  matrimonv,  and    chap. 

fixed  the  laws  concerning  it.     The  Greeks  give  the  honour  of    < v~— ' 

this  inftitution  to  Cecrops ;  the  Chinefe  to  Fo  Hi,  their  firft  fove- 
reign  ;  the  Peruvians  to  Manco-capac,  and  the  Jews  to  God 
Ahnighty  himfelf;  nor  does  it  only  feem  that  matrimony  was 
early  introduced,  but  that  its  firft  introdudion  among  moft 
nations,  was  that  of  one  woman  only  being  deftined  to  one  man, 
as  the  fables  of  antiquity  when  traced  as  far  back  as  poffible  feem 
to  hint ;  Jupiter  had  only  his  Juno ;  Pluto  his  Proferpine ;  Ofiris 
his  Ifis,  and  the  ftolen  amours  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  condu£l  of  their  wives  upon  difcovering  them, 
feem  all  plainly  to  evince  that  their  legal  right  of  commerce  with 
the  fex  extended  only  to  one  woman.     The  cafe,  however,  feems  „  , 

■'  Polygamy 

to  have  been  otherwife  among  the  Jews,  for  as  early  as  the  days   early  inuo- 

duced. 

of  Adam,  Lamech,  one  of  his  fons,  introduced  the  pradice  of 
marrying  a  plurality  of  wives  ;  a  practice  which  was  imitated  by 
the  neighbouring  nations,  till  in  time  it  became  almoft  univerfal. 

From  the  earlieft  ages  of  antiquity  men  were  accuftomed  to   Ancient  cere- 
feaft  and  rejoice  together  on  memorable  events,  and  on  the  acqui-  ^j°„Yconfiiiei 
fition  of  any  thing   they  reckoned   valuable :   fetting  afide  the   '"  f"'''*"S- 
value  ftamped  on  a  woman  by  love,  which  we  have   reafon  to 
believe  had  not,  in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  arifen  to  any 
great  degree  of  refinement,  flie  was  a  valuable  acquifiiion,  as  fha 
flood  in  the  quality  of  a  fervant  as  well  as   a   wife  ;  in  which  laft 
quality  fhe  gave  her  hufband   alfo   a  profpedt  of  raifing  up  chil- 
dren, to  perpetuate  his  name,  and  afhft  him  in  old  age,  circum- 
ftances  greatly  valued  in  the  primitive  ages :  but  befides  thefe,  a  wife 
was  valuable  on  another  account ;  while  fociety  was  in  its  infancy, 

almoft 
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c  n  A  p.     almofl  every  family  fupported  feuds  and  animofitles  agalnfl,  and 
was  at  war  with,  its  neighbours  about  the  diftribution  and  defence 
of  property,  and  it  was  only  by  the  alliance  of  feveral  families 
together,  that  they  could  fometimes  be  enabled  to  fupport  them- 
felves  againfl;  their  more  powerful  rivals ;  fuch  alliances,  and  fuch 
additional  ftrength  to  families,  came  generally  by  marrying,  and 
on  all  thefe  accounts,  marriage  was    confidered  as  an   important 
tranfadlon,  and   feafts  were   early   inftituted   at   its  celebration; 
which  feafts,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  were  frequently  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony  ;  ferved  to  make  the  contrad  public,  and  alfo  in 
place  of  thofe  writings  which  in  our   times  afcertain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  parties.     Laban  gathered  his   friends  toge- 
ther and  made  a  marriage-feaft,  when   he  deceived  Jacob  by  giv- 
ing him  Leah  inftead  of  Rachel;  but  as  this  feaft  is  not  men- 
tioned as  any  thing  new  or  uncommon,   we  have  reafon   to  fup- 
pofe  they  had  been  ufed  long  before  that  time.     Sampfon,  when 
he  married  Delilah,  made  a  feafl:  which  lafted  feven  days,  for  fo 
ufed  the  young  men  to  do.     The  Babylonians  carried  marrlage- 
feafts  to  fuch  an  extravagant  length,  that  many  people  having 
ruined  their  families  by  the  expence,  a  fumptuary  law  was  made 
to  rcftraln  them.     Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  almoft  every 
public  tranfadlon  was  attended  with  a  feaft,  and  that  at  the  celebration 
of  a  marriage  was  a  fc€ne  of  revelry  and  drunkennefs,  which  was 
frequently  produdtiveof  the  moft  fatal  effeds.    The  Phrygians  too 
had  fumptuous  entertainments  on  thefe  occafions ;  entertainments 
alfo  of  a  like  nature  were  common  among   the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;    and   they  are  at   this  day  given   almoft  by  all 
nations,  but  more  particularly  by  thofe  among  whom  the  excefs 
of  politenefs  has  not  baniftied  merriment  and  ruftic  hofpitallty. 

In 
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In  an  early  period  of  the  world,  the  Interefl:,  or  fometimes  the  in-     ^  ha  p. 
clination,  of  parents,  when  they  had  lived  in  a  friendly  manner  with,    ' „ — -j 

Bitrothiiig 

and  contracted  a  regard  for,  their  neighbours,  naturally  prompted  what. 
them  to  wifh,  that  a  marriage  between  their  children  might  take 
place  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance  of  the  families  ;  and  as  this  wifh 
was  frequently  formed  before  the  parties  were  of  an  age  proper 
for  fuch  a  junction,  they  fell  upon  a  method  of  fecuring  them  to 
each  other,  by  what  is  called  in  the  facred  writings  betrothing, 
which  was  agreeing  on  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  bride,  the  time 
when  it  fhould  be  paid,  and  when  flie  fhould  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  her  hufband.  There  were,  according  to  the  Talmudifts, 
three  ways  of  betrothing :  the  firft,  by  a  written  contrad ;  the 
fecond,  by  a  verbal  agreement,  accompanied  with  a  piece  of 
money  ;  and  the  third,  by  the  parties  coming  together  and  living  as 
hufband  and  wife;  which  lafl  they  could  not  properly  call  betroth- 
ing, it  was  marriage  itfelf.  The  written  contract  was  in  the  following 
words  :  "  On  fuch  a  day,  month,  and  year,  A.  the  fon  of  B.  has 
"  faid  to  D.  the  daughter  of  E.,  be  thou  ray  fpoufe  according  to  the 
♦'  law  of  Mofes  and  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  I  will  give  thee  as  a  dowry 
"  for  thy  virginity  the  fum  of  two  hundred  Suzims,  as  it  is  order- 
"  ed  by  our  law ;  and  the  faid  D.  hath  promifed  to  be  his  fpoufe 
"  upon  the  conditions  aforefaid,  which  the  faid  A.  doth  promife 
"  to  perform  on  the  day  of  marriage  ;  and  to  this  the  faid  A.  doth 
"  hereby  bind  himfelf,  and  all  that  he  hath,  to  the  very  cloak 
"  upon  his  back ;  engages  himfelf  to  love,  honour,  feed,  clothe, 
•'  and  prote£t  her,  and  to  perform  all  that  is  generally  implied  in 
"  contracts  of  marriage  in  favour  of  the  Ifraelitifh  wives." 

The  verbal  agreement  was  made  in  the  prefence  of  a  fufEcient 

number  of  witneiTes,  by  the  man  faying  to  the  woman.  Take  this 

Vol.  II,  C  c  money 
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CHAP,  money  as  a  pledge,  that  at  fuch  a  time  I  will  take  thee  to  be  my 
wife.  A  woman  who  was  by  any  of  thele  methods  betrothed  or 
bargained  for,  was  almoft  in  every  rcfpedt  by  the  law  confidered 
as  already  married,  bound  nearly  by  the  fame  ties  and  obliga- 
tions, and  enjoyed  nearly  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities,  as 
fhe  who  aQually  lived  and  cohabited  with  her  hufband. 


CHAP. 
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The  fame  Siibjeci  continued. 

ITHERTO  our  obfervations  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
the  matrimonial  compad  have,  for  the  moft  part,  been  either 
general,  or  confined  to  periods  inveloped  in  the  darknefs  of  the 
remoteft  antiquity  :  we  {hall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  ceremo- 
nies and  ufages  of  that  compad  in  a  more  particular  manner,  as 
well  as  through  periods  vphich  begin  to  be  better  known,  and 
where,  being  furnifhed  with  more  hiftorical  fads,  we  (hall  have  the 
lefs  occafion  to  fupply  their  place  by  probability  and  conjecture. 

Though,  from  what  we  have  already  obferved,  it  is  highly   Marriage ce- 

remony  ac- 

prefumable,  that  the  Ifraelites  had  no  marriage-ceremony  before  cordirg  to 
the  legiflation  of  Mofes,  except  fending  a  few  prefents,  or  feafting 
together,  to  make  the  affair  public  ;  yet  theRabbies,  ever  fertile  in 
imagination,  have  told  us  the  contrary.  "  Marriages,  fay  they, 
"  were  even  then  agreed  upon  by  the  parents  and  relations  of  both 
*'  fides  ;  which  being  done,  the  bridegroom  was  introduced  to  his 
"  bride,  prefents  were  mutually  exchanged,  the  contradl  figned  be- 
*'  fore  witnelTes ;  and  the  bride,  having  remained  fome  time  with  her 
"  relations,  was  fent  away  to  the  habitation  of  her  hufband,  in  the 
*'  night,  with  finging,  dancing,  and  the  found  of  mufical  inftru- 
"  ments."  This  ceremonial  bears  fo  flrong  a  refemblance  to  that 
which  the  fame  Rabbies  tell  us  was  inflituted  by  Mofes,  that  it  is 
plain    they  have   either    taken  it   from    that,  or  Mofes,    if  he 

C  c  2  really 
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^  ^vwi^'     I'cally  (lid  inftitute  any  ceremony,  muft  have  taken  his  pattern  from 

XXV  i, 

' « '    the  ancient  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  his  country  ;  as  we  may  fee  by 

the  following  ceremonial,  which  they  have  afcilbed  to  that  leglf- 
lator.  When  the  day  appointed  for  celebrating  the  wedding  was 
come,  which  was  generally  Friday  for  a  maid,  and  Thurlday  for  a 
widow,  the  contradt  of  marriage  was  read  in  the  prefence  of,  and 
iigned  by  at  leaft  ten  witnefles,  who  were  free  and  of  age.  The  bride, 
who  had  taken  care  to  bathe  herfelf  the  night  before,  appeared  in 
all  her  fplendour,  but  veiled,  in  imitation  of  Rebecca,  who  veiled 
lierfelf  when  fhe  came  in  fight  of  Ifaac  ;  fhe  vpas  then  given  to 
the  bridegroom  by  her  parents,  in  words  to  this  purpofe  :  "  Take 
"  her,  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes ;''  and  he  received  her,  by 
faying,  "  I  take  her  according  to  that  law."  Some  blefTmgs  were 
then  pronounced  upon  the  young  couple,  both  by  the  parents  and 
the  reft  of  the  company  *.  The  virgins  fung  a  marriage-fong  j 
the  company  then  partook  of  a  repaft,  the  moft  magnificent  that 
the  parties  could  afford  ;  after  which  they  began  a  dance,  the  men 
round  the  bridegroom,  the  women  round  the  bride ;  and  this 
dance,  they  pretended,  was  of  divine  inftltution,  and  an  effential 
part  of  the  ceremony.  The  bride  was  then  carried  to  the  nuptial 
bed,  and  the  bridegroom  left  in  the  chamber  with  her ;  when  the 
company  again  returned  to  their  feafting  and  rejoicing,  and  the 
Rabbles  inform  us,  that  this  feafting,  when  the  bride  was  a  widow, 
lafted  only  three  days,  but  feven  if  ftie  was  a  virgin  ;  a  law, 
which  was  fo  obligatory,  that  if  a  man  married  feveral  wives  in 

*  The  bleffingf  or  prayers  gener2lly  ran  in  this  flylc  :  "  Blefled  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  heaven 
"  and  earth,  uho  hall  cieated  man  in  thine  own  likenefs,  and  haft  appninted  woman  to  be  his 
"  partner  and  companion  !  Bleficd  art  ihou,  who  fill^ll  Sion  with  joy  for  the  multitude  of  her 
"  children!  Blefled  art  thou,  who  fendell  gladnefs  to  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride!  who  haft 
"  ordained  for  them  love,  joy,  tendernefs,  peace,  and  mutual  afFeftion.  Be  pleafed  to  blefs, 
'•  not  only  this  couple,  but  Judah  and  Jerufalem,  with  fongs  of  joy,  and  praife  for  the  joy 
*'  that  thou  giveft  then,  by  the  multitude  of  their  fons  and  of  their  daughters, '* 

one 
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one  day,  lie  was  bound  to  allow  a  feaft  of  feven  days  to  each  of    ^  J^^,  ^' 
them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  married.  ' j ' 

In  periods  later  than  thefe  we  are  now  confidering,  the  cere- 
monies of  marriage  were,  according  to  the  Rabbies,  confiderably 
changed.  Both  the  man  and  woman  were  led  to  the  houfe  of  mar- 
riage by  their  neareft  friends,  where  ten  at  lead  were  to  be  pre- 
fent ;  there  the  bill  of  dowry  being  publicly  ratified,  the  man 
fpoke  thus  to  the  woman  :  "  Be  thou  a  wife  to  me,  according  to 
"  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  I  will  worftiip  and  honour  thee,  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  word  of  God,  and  will  feed  and  govern  thee,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  who  worfhip,  honour,  and  go- 
"  vern  their  wives  fiiithfully.  I  give  thee,  for  dowry  of  thy 
*'  virginity,  fifty  (hekels." 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  ftate  of  matrimony  among  Ceremonies 

...  cf  marriage 

the  Ifraelites,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  among  the 
which  flourifhed  in  the  fame  periods  we  have  been  reviewing.  It  defaibed. 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  in- 
trodu<5lion  of  matrimony,  and  the  regulation  of  it  by  laws,  to 
Menes,  faid  to  have  been  the  Cham  of  the  fcripturc,  who  was  one 
of  the  fons  of  Noah,  and  their  firft  fovereign.  That  matrimony 
was  early  inflituted  among  a  people  who  took  the  lead  in  almoft 
every  thing  that  tended  to  improve  fociety,  we  have  little  room  to 
doubt:  but  though,  as  will  appear  afterward,  we  have  fome  ac- 
count of  the  feveral  ties  and  obligations  of  the  married  ftate  among 
them,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  their  mar- 
riages were  folemnized.  In  this  article,  the  hiftory  of  the  Phi- 
liftines,  Canaanites,  Carthaginians,  and  many  other  nations,  is 
involved  in  the  fame  obfcurity.     Of  the  Philiftines,  however,  we 

may 
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may  obferve,  that  their  ideas  of  marriage  muft  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly crude  and  indigefted,  as  the  father-in-law  of  Sampfon 
gave  away  his  wife  Delilah  to  another,  upon  his  being  fome  time 
abfent  from  her. 


AITyrian  me- 
thod of  dif. 
poling  of 
their  women 
in  marriage. 


The  ancient  AfTyrians  feem  more  thoroughly  to  have  fettled 
and  digefted  the  affairs  of  marriage,  than  any  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Once  in  every  year  they  affembled  together  all  the  girls 
that  were  marriageable,  when  the  public  crier  put  them  up  to  fale, 
one  after  another.  For  her  whofe  figure  was  agreeable,  and  whofe 
beauty  was  attracting,  the  rich  flrove  againft  each  other,  who 
ihould  give  the  highefl:  price ;  which  price  was  put  Into  a  public 
flock,  and  diflributed  in  portions  to  thofe  whom  nature  had  lefs  li- 
berally accomplifhed,  and  whom  nobody  would  accept  without 
a  reward.  After  the  mofl:  beautiful  were  all  difpofed  of,  thefe  were 
alfo  put  up  by  the  public  crier,  and  a  certain  fum  of  money  offered 
with  each,  proportioned  to  what  it  was  thought  flie  ftood  in  need 
of  to  bribe  a  hufband  to  accept  of  her.  When  a  man  offered  to 
accept  of  any  of  them,  on  the  tenns  upon  which  £he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fale,  the  crier  proclaimed,  that  fuch  a  man  had  pro- 
pofed  to  take  fuch  a  woman,  with  fuch  a  fum  of  money  along 
with  her,  provided  none  could  be  found  who  would  take  her  with 
lefs  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  fale  went  on,  till  fhe  was  at  laft  al- 
lotted to  him  who  offered  to  take  her  with  the  fmalleft  portion. 
When  this  public  fale  was  over,  the  purchafers  of  thofe  that  were 
beautiful  were  not  allowed  to  take  them  away,  till  they  had  paid 
down  the  price  agreed  on,  and  given  fufficient  fecurity  that  they 
would  marry  them  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  thofe  who 
were  to  have  a  premium  for  accepting  of  fuch  as  were  lefs  beauti- 
ful, take  a  delivery  of  them,  till  their  portions  were  previoudy 
3  paid. 
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paid.  It  is  probable,  that  this  fale  brought  together  too  great  ^^^^  ^• 
multitudes  of  people  from  inconvenient  diftances,  to  the  detri- 
ment, perhaps,  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  that  ftrangers 
could  not  give  fufficient  fecurity  to  fulfil  the  bargains  they  had 
made ;  for  a  law  was  afterwards  iflucd,  prohibiting  the  inhabitants 
of  different  diftri£ts  from  intermarrying  with  each  other,  and  or- 
daining, that  hufbands  fhould  not  ufe  their  wives  ill ;  a  vague  kind 
of  ordonnance,  which  fhews  how  imperfectly  legiflation  was  un- 
derftood  among  thefe  people. 

History  has  not,  fo  far  as  we  know,  given  us  any  account  of 
what  was  meant  farther  by  marrying  the  woman,  after  having 
thus  publicly  bargained  for  her  :  if  we  may  judge,  however,  from, 
the  cuftoms  of  the  times,  and  of  the  neighbouring  nations,   we 
may  fuppofe,  that  their  further  marriage  confifted  only  in  taking 
home  to  their  houfes  the  wives  they  had  bought,  and  calling  their 
friends  together  to  feaft  with  them,  and  be  witneffes  of  their  ful- 
filling the  engagement  they  had  entered  into.     If,  between  the 
time  of  the  fale  and  this  public  folemnization,  the  parties  hap- 
pened to  differ,  or  if  they  could  not  agree  afterwards,  the  man 
was  obliged   to  refund  the  money  he    had   received,   and  they 
parted  with   mutual   confent.     This   being,  the  cafe  with  thofc 
who  received  money  with  their  wives,  it  has  likewife  been  fup- 
pofed,  that  thofe  who  paid  money  for  them,  had  a  power  of  de- 
manding it  again,  on  difagreement  and  feparation :  but  of  fuch 
power  we  have  no  account,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  exifted  ;  for 
the  money  fo  paid,  being  put  into  a  public  ftock,  and  diftributed 
to  fuch  a  variety  of  hands,  became  thereby  totally  irredeemable. 
Thefe  hints  concerning  matrimony  among  the  AlTyrians  plainly 
prove,  that  the  proper  regulation  of  it  was  an  objedl  of  their  moft 

ferious 
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^vv^fr  ^'  fcrious  attention ;  but  another  circumftance  proves  this  in  a  ftill 
' — -V— — '  ftronger  manner.  The  Aflyrians  had  a  court,  or  tribunal,  whofe 
only  bufinefs  was  to  difpofe  of  young  women  in  marriage,  .and 
to  fee  the  laws  of  that  union  properly  executed.  What  thefe  laws 
were,  or  how  the  execution  of  them  was  enforced,  are  circum- 
ftances  which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us ;  but  the  erecting 
a  court  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  cognizance  of  them,  fug- 
gefts  an  idea  that  they  were  many  and  various. 

We  have  already  feen  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Scythi- 
ans, fo  much  famed  for  natural  afFe£tion  and  fidelity,  ratified  their 
covenants  with  each  other,  and  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  mar- 
riage was  one  of  the  covenants  fo  ratified  :  when  we  turn  to  the 
other  nations,  in  the  times  under  review,  we  find  no  account  of 
their  marriage-ceremonies  till  we  come  to  the  Greeks ;  and  this 
filence  on  the  fubjed  gives  us  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  many 
countries  they  really  had  no  other  than  the  fimple  mode  of  carry- 
ing home  a  bride,  and  making  a  feaft  for  her  reception  ;  which 
we  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  when  we  confider  the  cir- 
cumftantial  detail  we  have,  of  many  of  the  public  ceremonies  of 
Darius,  of  Cyrus,  and  of  Alexander ;  that  we  are  not  only  told 
of  their  being  married,  but  have  alfo  an  account  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  perfons  to  whom,  but  not  the  leaft  account  of  the 
manner  how  ;  which  the  hiftorians  of  the  times  would  fcarcely 
have  omitted,  had  their  marriages  been  celebrated  with  pomp 
and  public  ceremony. 

Cecropsfirft  Though  Cccrops,  the  firft  king  of  the  Greeks,  is  fuppofed  to 
marrUae  a-  ^ave  lived  nearly  about  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  to  have  inftituted 
roong^the        marriage  among  his  people ;  yet  during  the  whole  of  the  heroic 

ages, 
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ag^s,  which  laftcd  many  centuries  after  Mofes,  they  appear  to     CHAP, 
have  been  fo  rude  and  uncultivated,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  they 
had  brought  this  inftitution  to  any  perfedtion,  either   in  its  cere- 
monies or  its  laws.     Whether  Cecrops  ordained  that  the  Greeks 
fhould  follow  the  cuOoms  of  the  Egyptians  in  marrying,  or  went 
a  ftep  farther,  and  fixed  new  ceremonies  of  his  own  invention,  we 
know  not  :  we  are,  however,  informed,    that  at  a  marriage,  even 
in  the  heroic  ages,  there  was  a  meeting  of  relations  and  of  neigh- 
bours ;  who,  in  order  to  recal  to  memory  the  times  of  fimplicity, 
•when  their  anceftors  lived  almoft  entirely  on  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
dudions  of  the  earth,  prefented  the  new-married  couple  with  a 
bafliet  of  acorns   mixed  with  bread  ;  a  cuftom,  which,   perhaps, 
gave  birth  to  the  nuptial  fcattering  of  nuts  among  the  Romans, 
who  borrowed  almofl:  every  ufage  of  the  Greeks.     At  this  meet- 
ing, the  Greeks,  according  to  the  hofpitality  of  uncultivated  peo- 
ple, had  feaftings  and  rejoicings  ;  as  appears  from  Thefeus  being 
invited  to  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  when  he  helped  him  to  kill  a 
great  number  of  Centaurs,  who  in  their  cups  had  offered  violence 
to  the  female  guefts  at  the  wedding;    from  the  ftory  of  Attis,  the 
fon  of  Cybele,   who  was  by  Midas  to  have  been  married  to  his 
daughter,  had  not  Cybele  prevented  it  by  breaking  into  the  city, 
and  caufing  a  frenzy  to  fall  upon  all  thofe  who  afhfted  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  nuptials.     Some   are  of  opinion,  that   pledges  and 
fecurities  were,   by  the   inftitution   of  Cecrops,    mutually  inter- 
changed between  the  parties  ;    but  this,   and   almoft  every  other 
circumftance  relative  to  the  mode  of  marrying  in  the  heroic  ages, 
is  only  conje£ture  ;    we  flzall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  that  mode,  in  periods  when  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks, 
being  lefs  involved  in  fable,  is  more  diftindly  known. 

Vol.  II,  D  d  As 
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^■^  ut^'         ^^  ^oon  as  the  confent  of  the  parents  and  relations  was  ob- 
' . '    tained,   the    parties  were  fomeiimes   betrothed,  in   thefe  words: 

Mariisgcce-      ....  ,.  ,,  ,  ir,  ri-- 

remoniesof  "  I  give  you  this  my  daughter,  to  make  you  the  rather  or  legiti- 
afwrthVybe-  "  "^ate  children."  After  which,  the  young  couple  plighted  their 
rrh  d*  '"^'i  ^^^^h  to  each  other  by  a  kils,  or  joining  together  of  their  right 
hands,  a  cuftom  obferved  by  the  Grecians  in  all  their  public  agree- 
ments. The  Thebans  plighted  their  faith  to  each  other  at  the 
monument  of  lolaus,  who,  after  he  had  been  advanced  to  heaven, 
was  fuppofed  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  love.  The  Athenian 
virgins,  when  marriageable,  prefented  bafkets  of  little  curiofities 
to  Diana,  to  obtain  leave  to  depart  from  her  trains,  fhe  being 
efteemed  the  peculiar  patron  of  maidens  ;  and  before  they  could 
lawfully  marry,  they  were  prefented  before  her  (hrine  at  Brauroa 
an  Athenian  village,  in  order  to  appeafe  her  for  intending  to  de- 
part from  the  ftate  of  virginity  in  which  flie  fo  much  delighted. 
The  Boeotians  and  Locrians  of  both  fexes  offered,  before  their 
nuptials,  a  facrifice  to  Euclia,  or  Diana,  to  avert  her  refentment 
againft  them,  for  changing  fromafingle  to  a  married  life.  Thefe 
facrifices  confifted  in  confecrated  wafers,  cakes,  and  animals, 
which  were  flain  on  her  altars.  Several  other  of  the  gods  and 
goddelTes  had  facrifices  offered  at  their  altars  on  this  occafion,  as 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  who  was  generally  invoked 
with  peculiar  fervency,  as  being  the  goddefs  of  love.  The  Lace- 
demonians had  an  ancient  flatue  of  this  goddefs,  to  whom  it  was 
incumbent  upon  all  mothers  to  offer  facrifices  on  the  marriage  of 
ihelr  daughters.  The  multiplicity  of  male  and  female  deities 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  love, 
made  the  invocations  and  facrifices  on  this  occafion  a  tedious 
affair.  Even  the  Fates  were  by  no  means  to  be  forgot,  but  the 
favour  of  the  Graces  was  purchafed  by  the  moll  ample  offerings. 

6  The 
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The  time  appointed  for  thefe  ceremonies  was  commonly  the 
day  before  the  marriage,  when  the  parties  having  cut  off  fome  of 
their  hair,  prefented  it  to  fuch  deities  as  they  mod  regarded,  or 
to  whom  they  thought  themfelves  under  the  greateft  obligations. 

But  befides  thefe  facrifices  preparatory  to  the  marriage,  other 
vidims  were  offered  at  the  folemnization  of  it ;  and  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  foon  as  the  vidims  were  flain,  they  were  opened,  the  gall  ta- 
ken out, and  thrown  behind  the  altar,  to  intimate  that  all  gall  andbit- 
terncfs  {hould  be  thrown  behind  the  parties,  before  they  enter  into 
the  married  ftate.  The  entrails  were  then  carefully  infpeded  by  the 
foothfayers,  and  if  they  declared  that  any  thing  unlucky  appeared  in 
them,  the  nuptials  were  either  delayed  or  entirely  broke  off;  and  the 
fame  thing  took  place  if  any  ill  omen  happened,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  them,  as  was  the  cafe  at  the  marriage  of  Clitophon  with 
Calligone,  where,  an  eagle  having  fnatched  a  piece  of  the  flefh  of  the 
viQim  from  the  altar,  the  whole  company  difmiffed  full  of  terror 
and  confternation.  Fortunate  omens  gave  great  joy,  and  the  mofl 
fortunate  of  all  others,  was  a  pair  of  turtles  feen  in  the  air,  as 
thofe  birds  were  reckoned  the  trueft  emblem  of  conjugal  love  and 
fidelity  ;  but  if  one  of  them  was  feen  alone,  it  infallibly  denoted 
feparation  and  all  the  ills  attending  an  unhappy  marriage.  We 
cannot  help  obferving  here,  to  what  a  train  of  groundlefs  fears 
and  apprehenfions  fuperflition  fubjeds  her  votaries,  and  how 
eafily  they  may  be  deceived,  in  taking  for  the  denunciations  of 
heaven,  the  frauds  and  tricks  of  their  enemies,  as  fometimcs  hap- 
pened to  the  Greeks ;  if  what  is  reported  be  true,  that  fuch  as 
were  averfe  to  a  marriage,  or  wilTied  the  parties  to  be  unhappy, 
fometimes  took  a  fmgle  turtle  along  with  them,  and  letting  it  fly, 
cither  put  an  end  to  the  ceremony,  or  filled  the  hearts  of  the  con- 

D  d  2  trading 
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CHAP,    tradinc:  parties  with  terror  and   aftonifhment ;  but  we  ntiuft  re- 

y ,—- >    mark  alfo,  that  thofe  who  wiflied  well  to  the  young  couple,  fome- 

times  carried  a  pair  of  turtles  along  with  them,  and  by  their  flight 
diffufed  joy  and  gladnefs  into  all  the  company,  and  particularly  to 
thofe  who  were  moft  interefted  in  the  fate  of  the  marriage. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  richly  drefled,  and  adorned 
with  garlands  of  herbs  and  flowers,  and  cakes  made  of  fefame, 
a  plant  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulnefs,  were  plentifully  diftributed 
among  the  company.  The  houfe  of  the  bridegroom  was  like- 
wife  adorned  with  garlands :  a  peftle  was  tied  to  the  door  of  it, 
a  maid  carried  a  fieve,  and  the  bride  an  earthen  veflel  with  barley, 
all  of  which  were  emblems  of  her  future  employment.  She  was 
conduded  in  the  evening  to  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  in  a  cha- 
riot, feated  between  the  hufband  and  one  of  his  relations;  fervants 
carrying  lighted  torches  immediately  before,  and  fingers  and  dan- 
cers preceding  the  whole  cavalcade  ;  and  when  the  bride  alighted' 
from  the  chariot,  the  axle-tree  of  it  was  burnt,  to  fignlfy  that  there 
was  no  method  left  for  her  to  return  back.  As  foon  as  the  young 
couple  entered  the  houfe,  figs  and  other  fruits  were  thrown  upon 
their  heads,  to  denote  plenty;  and  a  fumptuous  entertainment 
was  ready  for  them  to  partake  of,  to  which  all  the  relations  on 
both  fides  were  invited  ;  during  the  feaft,  the  deities  that  prefided 
over  marriage  were  invoked,  and  honoured  with  mufic  and  dan- 
cing. The  chief  intention  of  this  feaft,  according  to  the  Greek, 
authors,  was  to  make  the  marriage  publicly  known,  and  on  that 
account  was  an  eflential  part  of  the  ceremony. 

TiiF,  dancing  ended,  the  married  couple  were  conveyed  to  their 
bed-chamber,  previous  to  v/hich,  the  bride   bathed  her  feet  inr 

water. 
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water,  always  brought  from  the  fountain  Callirhoe,  on  a  fuper-  chap. 
llitious  opinion  of  feme  fecret  virtues  it  contained ;  this  done,  fhe 
was  lighted  to  bed,  by  a  number  of  torches,  according  to  her  qua- 
lity; round  one  of  thefe  torches,  the  bride's  mother  tied  her  own 
hair  lace.  All  the  relations  of  both  parties  aflifted  at  thefe  cere- 
monies, and  to  be  abfent  from  them  was  confidercd  as  the  greatefl 
misfortune.  It  was  alfo  the  privilege  of  the  mother  to  light  the 
torches,  a  privilege  of  which  the  Grecian  matrons  were  exceed- 
ingly tenacious.  The  young  couple  being  now  left  together, 
were,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  obliged  to  eat  a  quince,  after  which 
the  bridegrom  proceeded  to  loofe  the  bride's  girdle,  the  young 
men  and  maidens  ftanding  at  the  door  finging  epithalamia,  the 
men  making  a  great  noife  with  their  feet  and  voices  to  drown  the 
cries  of  the  bride.  This  done,  the  company  retired,  and  returned 
in  the  morning,  to  falute  the  new-married  couple,  and  to  fing 
epithalamia  again  at  the  door  of  their  bed-chamber  *. 

These  ceremonies  being  finiflied,  the  bride  prefented  to  her 
hufband  a  garment,  and  prefents  were  made  both  to  the  bride- 
groom and  bride,  by  their  relations,  which  confifted  in  fuch  kinds 
of  houfehold  furniture  as  was  then  made  ufe  of,  and  were  carried 
m  great  ila:e  to  their  houfe  by  a  company  of  women,  preceded  by 
a  boy  in  white  apparel,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and  be- 
tween him  and  the  women,  a  perfon  with  a  bafket  of  flowers,  as 
cuflomary  at  the  Grecian  proceffions. 


cere- 
monies fome- 


SucH  were  the  moft  material  ceremonies  at  the  celebration  of  a  other 
Greek  marriage.    A  variety  of  others  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  1'°"'"'""^«' 

•  There  was  a  difFererec  between  the  evening  and  morning  epithalamia,  the  firrt  being 
intended  to  dilpofe  the  couple  to  fleep,  was  termed  677i9i»?i»f*i»  xnft^ixa,  and  the  fecond  to 
awake  them,  was  called  OTiSoXa^i*  lyj^lua, 

their- 
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their  Authors ;  but  as  they  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  feemed 
to  have  been  lefs  eflential,  we  fhall  pafs  over  them  in  filence, 
only  remarking,  that  in  fome  of  their  ftates,  they  invoked  the 
crow,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  afFedion  they  ought  to  bear  to 
each  other,  and  it  was  a  common  proverb  among  them,  when 
they  heard  that  fuch  a  woman  was  married  to  a  man  whom  they 
prefumed  would  not  ufe  her  well,  to  fay,  She  will  need  to  invoke 
the  crow. 


Manner  of 
marrying  at 
Sparta. 


At  Sparta,  marriages  were  conduced  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. When  the  preliminaries  were  fettled  by  a  female  match- 
maker, file  fhaved  the  bride,  drefled  her  in  man's  clothes,  and  left 
her  fitting  upon  a  mattrefs  ;  the  bridegroom  ftole  privately  to  her, 
and  having  flaid  a  fhort  time,  dole  as  privately  away,  a  conduft 
which  the  laws  of  that  republic  obliged  a  married  couple  to  ob- 
ferve,  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other,  through  the  whole  of 
their  lives. 


Having  thus  far  traced  the  rites  of  marriage,  we  think  it 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  detail  we  have  given  has  not  been 
folely  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is  ia 
different  countries  celebrated,  but  alfo  with  an  intention  to  dif- 
cover,  whether  it  is  of  divine  or  human  inftitution. 


Marriage  hi- 
therto a  civil 
compaft. 


In  the  courfe  of  our  narration  we  have  feen,  that  the  Jews  at- 
tributed the  inftitution  of  marriage  to  the  Almighty  himfelf, 
•when  he  gave  Adam  a  female  for  hia  companion  ;  but  as  the 
fcriptures  mention  no  fuch  inftitution,  we  may  with  equal  reafon 
fuppofe,  that  he  inftituted  marriage  among  the  other  animals 
when  he  created  them  male  and  female.     We  have  further  feen, 

that 
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that  the  Rabbles  attributed  the  ceremonial  to  be  obfcrved  at  ma-  ^  ha  p. 
trimonial  engagements,  to  Mofes,  who  was  divinely  infpired  ;  but 
Mofes  himfelf  mentions  no  fuch  thing,  and  has  only  in  his  code 
of  legiflation  promulgated  a  few  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  married  people  towards  each  other  ;  and  as  no  le- 
giflator  iffues  his  laws  to  regulate  what  is  properly  regulated  al- 
ready, we  may  fuppofe  from  the  laws  which  Mofes  made  upon  this 
occafion,  that,  before  his  time,  marriage  was  in  fo  imperfedl  a 
ftatc,  that  we  cannot  reafonably  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  in- 
ftitution  of  an  all-perfedt  being. 

In.  the  profecution  of  our  enquiry  among  the  other  primitive 
nations,  we  have  fcarcely  dlfcovered  almoft  any  of  them  even 
pretending,  that  marriage  was  the  inftitution  of  their  gods  ;  but 
of  their  firft  legiflators,  as  Menes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Cecrops  in 
Greece ;  nor  have  we  found,  even  among  the  Jews  themfclves, 
that  either  prophet,  or  prieft,  were  concerned  in  the  celebration 
of  marriage,  though  they  managed  every  thing  that  was  coiifider- 
ed  as  facred,  or  of  divine  inftitution :  the  fame  was  the  cafe 
among  the  other  primitive  nations  ;  they  had  priefts,  to  whom 
the  celebration  of  every  holy  rite  was  committed  ;  but  their  ma- 
glftrates,  and  the  relations  of  the  contrading  parties,  were  the 
only  people  who  concerned  themfelves  about  marriage ;  a  ftrong 
prefumption,  that  it  was  not  confidered  in  any  other  light  than,  as 
a  civil  compact. 

Hating  premlfed  thus  much  at  prefent,  on  a  fubjedl  which 
■we  fhall  have  occafion  to  difcufs  more  fully  afterwards,  before  we 
proceed  any  farther  in  our  endeavours  to  invefligate  the  ceremo- 
nies by  which  men  and  women  were  joined  together  in  matri- 
mony, 
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CHAP,  monv,  we  fhall  take  a  view  of  the  duties,  obligations,  and  cuftoms  of 
XXVI.  ■" 

' u '  that  flate;  and  as  the  manner  in  which  wives  are  acquired,  frequent- 
ly determines  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ufed  by  their  hufbands, 
let  us  inquire  into  the  former,  before  we  proceed  to  the  latter. 


Ciftomsof  Wherever  the  rights  of  nature  remain  unviolated  by  op- 

t'tles  concern-  preffion,  womcn  have  a  power  of  difpofing  of  themfelves  in  matri- 
that'womer'^  mony ;  where  thefe  rights  are  a  little  infringed,  the  confent  of 
have  to  dif-  parents,  relations,  or  guardians  is  necefTary ;  where  they  are  to- 
ielves.  tally  obliterated,  they  are  dlfpofed  of  by  their  kindred,  or  even  by 

the  magiftrates,  to  the  higheft  bidder.  The  legiflature  of  almoft 
every  country  has  lnterdl(£led  fuch  women  as  are  not  of  age  from 
difpofing  of  themfelves  ;  and  it  is  only  in  Europe,  where  the  rights 
of  nature  remain  fo  far  untouched,  that  even  fuch  vi'omen  as  are 
of  age  enjoy  this  power.  It  is  true,  that  a  woman  who  is  more  than 
fourteen,  if  flie  get  married  without  the  confent  of  her  parents,  is  fo 
bound  that  the  parents  cannot  render  the  engagement  void  ;  but 
they  may  hinder  it  from  taking  place,  if  they  are  informed  of  her 
intention,  till  fhe  has  completed  her  twenty-firft  year,  which  they 
cannot  do  afterwards,  though  their  confent  is  even  then  generally 
alked  from  paternal  duty  and  afFe<ilion.  Among  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  feveral  other  nations,  a  woman  never  obtained  any  power  of 
chufing  for  herfelf  a  partner  in  wedlock,  but  was  through  life  en- 
tirely at  the  difpofal  of  her  parents  and  guardians.  When  the  Roman 
empire  was  overturned,  and  the  feudal  fyftem  ereded  on  its  ruins, 
that  fyftem  ordained,  that  no  daughter  of  a  vaffal  could  be  given  in 
,  marriage  without  the  confent  of  the  llcge  lord,  as  well  as  of  her 
own  parents ;  and,  at  this  day,  the  daughters  of  the  great,  even 
in  the  politeft  countries  of  Europe,  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  enjoy 
.any  difpofing  power  of  themfelves,  being  frequently  flipulated  for 

4  in 
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,in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  courted  and  even  married  by  proxy  to  a     chap. 

man  whom  they  never  faw,   and  confequently  cannot  tell  whether    ' w — —^ 

they  fhall  approve  of  or  not. 

But  of  all  ihe  modes  of  getting  pofleffion  of  a  wife,  after  the  firft   w,ves  pur- 
ages  of  barbarity  were  over,  that  of  purchafing  her  was  the  moft   vafiefy'of* 
common  ;  it  was  the  pradice  of  the  Eafl:  from  time  immemorial,    P'^*^^*- 
and  continues  fo  to  this  day.     We  have  feen  that  Abraham  bough.: 
Rebecca  for  his  fon ;    that  Jacob,   deftitute  of  any  thing  to   give, 
ferved  Laban  fourteen  years  for  his  two  daughters ;  and  that  Se- 
chem,  when  in  love  with  Jacob's  daughter,  was  determined  not  to 
break  off  the  match  for  whatever  price  her  friends  might  fix  upon 
her  :  and  we  now  add,  that  the  fame  cuftom   is  mentioned  in   a 
variety  of  places  of  Homer ;  that  it  was  pradtifed  in  Thrace,  in 
India,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  at  this  day  in  Hlndoftan, 
China,   Tartary,    Tonquin,    Pegu,   Turkey;     by    the    Moors    of 
Africa,  and  the  favages  in  a  variety  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Gaul,  during  the  fifth  century,  the  princefs  Clotilda,  daughter 
of  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  being  married  to  Clovis 
by  proxy,  the  proxy  prefented  her  with  a  fol  and  a  denier,  as  the 
price  of  her  virginity,  a  cuftom  which  exifted  among  that  people 
long  afterward.     This  cuftom,  though  under  a  different  form, 
maintained  itfelfftill  longer   in   England;    in   the   time  of  Ed^ 
ward  the  Third,  Richard   de  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  to  the 
king  to  obtain  his  requeft  to   Ifola  Biflet,   that  £i\(t   fhould    take 
him  for  a  hufband  ;  and  Roger  Fitz-Walter  gave  three  good  pal- 
freys, to  have  the  king's  letter  to  Roger  Bertram's  mot.hcr,   that 
{he  fhould  marry  him.     In  thefe  times,  when  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land exercifed  fo  unlimited  a  power  over  their  fubjeds,  the  kin'^'s 
requeft,  or  his  letter,  amounted  to  an  abfolute  command,   and  th^ 
Vol.  II.  E  e  ,,  money 
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CHAP,     money  paid  to  obtain  thefe,   was  as  literally  the   purchafe   of  a 
wife,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  for  her  at  a  public  fale. 

In  Timor,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  faid,  that  pa- 
rents fell  their  children  in  order  to  purchafe  more  wives.  In 
Circaflia,  women  are  reared  and  improved  in  beauty  and  every 
alluring  art,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  being  fold.  The  prince  of 
the  Circafllans  demanded  from  the  prince  of  Mingrelia  an  hun- 
dred Haves  loaded  with  tapeftry,  an  hundred  cows,  as  many 
oxen,  and  the  fame  number  of  horfes,  as  the  price  of  his  fifter. 
In  New  Zealand  we  meet  with  a  cuftom  which  may  be  called 
purchafing  a  wife  for  a  night,  and  which  is  a  proof  that  thofe 
muft  alfo  be  purchafed  who  are  intended  for  a  longer  duration; 
and  what  to  us  is  a  little  furprifing,  this  temporary  wife,  infifted 
upon  being  treated  with  as  much  deference  and  refped,  as  if  (he 
had  been  married  for  life ;  but,  in  general,  this  is  not  the  cafe  in 
other  countries,  for  the  wife  who  is  purchafed,  is  always  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  flavery  ;  and,  being  inured  to  every  in- 
dignity and  mortification  from  her  parents,  fhe  experts  no  better 
treatment  from  her  hufband. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  condition  of  her  who  is  put 
to  fale  by  her  fordid  parents,  and  her  who  is  difpofed  of  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  magiftrates,  as  a  part  of  the  public  property 
of  the  ftate.  Befides  thofe  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  the  Thracians  put  the  fairefl:  of  their  virgins 
up  to  public  fale,  and  the  magiftrates  of  Crete  had  the  fole  power 
of  chufmg  partners  in  marriage  for  their  young  men ;  and,  in 
the  execution  of  this  power,  the  affedion  and  intereft  of  the 
parties  was  totally  overlooked,  and  the  good  of  the  ftate  the 
6  only 
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only  obje£t  of  attention  ;  in  purfuing  which,  they  always   allot-    ^  "xvi^* 
ted  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  made  of  each  fex  to  one  another,    that    i— -^~.-/ 
they  might  raife  up  a  generation  of  warriors,  or  of  women  fit 
to  be  the  mothers  of  warriors. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  number  of  the  human  race  was   Reafons  why 

wives  brought 

but  few,  and  when  every  one  might  confequeiitly  appropriate  to  a  dowry  in- 
himfelf,  and  cultivate  fuch  grounds  as  lay  moft  convenient  for  purchafed. 
his  ufe  ;  when  his  wife  and  children,  as  foon  as  they  were  able, 
afEfted  in  this  and  every  other  kind  of  labour ;  a  wife  was  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwife,  and  therefore  (he  was  bought,  both 
as  an  inftrument  of  propagation,  and  an  afliftanl  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  life.  But  as  focieties  were  formed,  lands  and  goods  of 
every  kind  appropriated,  and  women  became,  perhaps,  lefs  in- 
duftrious,  every  addition  to  a  family  became  an  additional  ex- 
pence  ;  hence,  inftead  of  a  man  paying  a  price  for  his  wife,  it 
was  neceflary  he  fhould  receive  fomething  along  with  her :  marr 
riage,  therefore,  became  a  compadl  between  a  man  and  one  or 
more  women,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  to  join 
their  flocks,  interefts,  and  perfons  together,  that  they  might  be 
the  better  enabled  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  carry  on  the  trade  or 
bufinefs  by  which  they  were  to  acquire  fubfiftcnce;  and  the  flock 
or  fortune  of  a  woman  fo  married,  was  called  her  portion  or 
dowry,  and  in  procefs  of  time  came  to  be  fettled  upon  her  as  a 
fecurity  from  want,  if  her  hufband  (hould  die  before  her. 

As  the  Egyptians  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  people  who  Oiiginof 
arrived  at  any  degree  of  cultivation,  among  them  we  meet  with 
the  firft  account  of  portions.    Pharaoh  gave  the  city  of  Gazer,  as 
a  portion  with  his  daughter,  to  Solomon  king  of  Ifrael,     We  do 

£  e  2  not 
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P-    not  recoiled  any  account  of  portions  given  by  any  other  of  the 
ancients,  till  we  come  to  the  Greeks ;  when  we  find  Phares  of 
Chalcedon,  ordering,  by  a  law,  that  the  rich  fhould  give  portions 
with  their  daughters  to  the  poor,  but  receive  none  with  fuch  wives 
as  were  married  to  their  fons ;  a  law,  which  he  had  founded  on 
the  cuftom  of  his  country ;  for  Helen  brought  to  Menelaus  the 
kingdom   of  Sparta,  and  afterwards,  in   default,  we   fuppofe,  of 
male  heirs,   the  daughters  of  feveral  Grecian  kings  carried  the 
kingdoms  of  their  fathers,  as  dowries  to  their  hufbands.     But  al- 
though this  was  the  cafe  with  regard  to  kingdoms,  yet  the  con- 
trary feems  in  other  cafes  to  have  been  the  general  pradice,  as  we 
learn  from  the  ftory  of  Danaus,  whofe  daughters  having  render- 
ed themfelves  infamous,  their  father  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  he  would  not   demand  any  prefents  from  thofe  who 
fhould  marry   them  ;  and  from  the  condud  of  Agamemnon  to 
Achilles,  when  he  tells  him,  that  he  will  give  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  without  requiring  any  prefents.     The  pre- 
fents here  mentioned  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  firft  was  given  to  the 
father  of  the  lady,  as  a  bribe  or  price  to  engage  him  to  give  his 
daughter  to  the  fuitor ;  the  fecond,  to  the  lady  herfelf,  in  order 
to  gain  her  affedion:  and  fome  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
prefents  thus  made  to  the  father  and  the  daughter,  were  joined 
together  to  compofe  the  fortune  of  the  latter,  which  was   fettled 
upon  her  as  her  dower ;  fo   that  if  the  hufband  did   not   literally 
purchafe  a  bride,  he  bribed  her  to  his  arms,  and  to  an  independ- 
ence, with  his  own  money. 


Reafonswiiy  As  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  juftice  began  to  be  under- 
fea°e7onT  i^ood,  it  was  cafy  to  difcover,  that  women  who  had  affifted  their 
widow.  fatliers  and  hufbands  in  acquiring  the  goods  of  fortune,  fhouid 

not 
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not  be  given  in  marriage  by  the  firfl:  without  portions,  nor  left  by    C  H  a  p. 

A  »\  V  i  k 

the  laft  at  death  without  fettlements  as  an  equivalent  for  thefe 
portions ;  hence  the  cuilom  of  receiving  a  fortune  with  a  bride, 
and  fettling  at  lead  an  equivalent  upon  her  and  her  heirs,  infinu- 
ated  itfelf  into  every  country,  in  proportion  as  its  inhabitants 
became  civilized,  and  acquainted  with  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kinds 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXVII. 

The  fame  SubjeSi  continued. 

BESIDES  the  methods  of  purchafing  wives,  and  agreeing 
with  them  by  a  mutual  com  pad,  polygamy  and  concubinage 
•    are  circumftances  which  greatly  influence  the  condud  of  a  huf- 
aodcon^bi'-^  band  towards  them.     Polygamy,   or  the  cuftom  of  marrying  a 
"'S^'  plurality  of  women,  began  in   a  very  early  period  of  the  world. 

Lamech,  one  of  the  fons   of  Adam,    took  two  wives,  and  from 
that  time  forward  it  is  probable,  that  all   the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  followed  his  example,  and  took  as  many  as  their  inclinations 
and  circumftances  would  allow  of.     From  the  manners  of  the 
primitive  ages,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  concubinage  followed  foon 
after  polygamy,  though  we  have  no  diftindl  account  of  it  till  the 
time  of  Abraham,  in  whofe  hiftory  we  are  prefented  with  the 
ceremony  of  making  a  concubine ;  a  ceremony  which  to  us  at  this 
period  appears  not  lefs  Angular   than  unnatural.     Sarai,   Abra- 
ham's wife,  being  barren,  takes  her  handmaid  Hagar,  prefents 
her  to  her  hufband,  and  prays  him  to  go  in  unto  her,  and  raife 
up  feed  to  Sarai.     Although  we  are  not  here  told  of  any  compul- 
fion  on  the  part  of  Abraham,  it  would,   neverthelefs,   feem  that 
this  was  not  altogether  a  voluntary  zQl  of  his  wife,  as  it  is  fo 
natural  for  women   to  fubmit  with  reludance,   to  allow  another 
to  fhare  the  embraces  of  their  hufbands,  which  even  now  in  Hin- 
doftan,  where  the  pradice  has  fubfifted  time  immemorial,  they 
are  brought  to  with  the  greateft  difficulty;  as  we  find  by  one  of 
the  laws  of  that  people,  which  ordains,  "that  whatever  a  hufband, 

•'on 
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on  his  contraQlng  a  fecond  marriage,  may  give  his  wife  to  pacify    chap. 
her,  is  to  be  reckoned  her  own  property. 

Polygamy  anu  concubinage  having  in  procefs  of  time  be- 
come fafliionable  vices,  the  number  of  women  kept  by  the  great 
became  at  lad  more  an  article  of  grandeur  and  ftate,  than  a  mode 
of  fatisfying  the  animal  appetite  :  Solomon  had  threefcore  queens, 
and  fourfcore  concubines,  and  virgins  without  number.  Maimon 
tells  us,  that  among  the  Jews  a  man  might  have  as  many  wives 
as  he  pleafed,  even  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  hinder  him,  provided  he  could  maintain, 
and  pay  them  all  the  conjugal  debt  once  a  week  ;  but  in  this  duty- 
he  was  not  to  run  in  arrear  to  any  of  them  above  one  month,  ■ 
though  with  regard  to  concubines  he  might  do  as  he  pleafed. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate  all  the  nations  which 
praQifed  polygamy ;  we  Ihall,  therefore,  only  mention  a  fev/, 
where  the  pradlice  feemed  to  vary  fomething  from  the  common 
method.  The  ancient  Sabseans  are  not  only  faid  to  have  had  a 
plurality,  but  even  a  community  of  wives  ;  a  thing  ftrongly  in- 
confiftent  with  that  fpirit  of  jealoufy  which  prevails  among  the 
men  in  mofl:  countries  where  polygamy  is  allowed.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  fo  ftridl  monogamifts  *,  that  they  reckoned  it  a  fpccics 
of  polygamy  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  fecond  hufband,  even  after 
the  death  of  the  hrft.  **  A  woman,  faid  they,  has  but  one  life, 
*'  and  one  body,  therefore  fhould  have  but  one  hufband;"  and 
befides,  they  added,  "  that  fhe  who  knows  Ihe  is  never  to  have 
"  a  fecond  hufband,  will  the  more  value  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
"  mote  the  happinefs  and  preferve  the  life  of  the  firft."     Among 

•  MoaogaiByis  having  only  0(ie  wife. 

the 
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CHAP,  xhe  Heruli  this  idea  was  carried  farther,  a  woman  was  obliged 
to  ftrangle  herfelf  at  the  death  of  her  hufband,  left  fhe  fhould 
afterward  marry  another ;  fo  deteftable  was  polygamy  in  the 
North,  while  in  the  Eaft  it  is  one  of  thefe  rights  which  they  moft 
of  all  others  efteem,  and  maintain  with  fuch  inflexible  firmnefs, 
that  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  laft  of  thofe  that  the  Europeans 
will  wreft  out  of  their  hands. 

The  Egyptians,  it  is  probable,  did  not  allow  of  polygamy, 
and  as  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  inftitutions  from  them,  it  was 
alfo  forbid  by  the  laws  of  Cecrops,  though  concubinage  feems 
either  to  have  been  allowed  or  overlooked ;  for  in  the  Odyfley 
of  Homer  we  find  Ulyfles  declaring  himfelf  to  be  the  fon  of  a 
concubine,  which  he  would  probably  not  have  done,  had  any 
great  degree  of  infamy  been  annexed  to  it.  In  fome  cafes,  how- 
ever, polygamy  was  allowed  in  Greece,  from  a  miftaken  notion 
that  it  would  increafe  population.  The  Athenians,  once  thinking 
the  number  of  their  citizens  diminifhed,  decreed  that  it  fhould 
be  lawful  for  a  man  to  have  children  by  another  woman  as  well  as 
by  his  wife  ;  befides  this,  particular  inftances  occur  of  fome  who 
tranfgreffed  the  law  of  monogamy.  Euripides  is  faid  to  have  had 
two  wives,  who,  by  their  conflant  difagreement,  gave  him  a 
diflike  to  the  whole  fex ;  a  fuppofition  which  receives  fome 
weight  from  thefe  lines  of  his  in  Andromache : 


ne'er  will  I  commend 


More  beds,  more  wives  than  one,  nor  children  curs'd 
With  double  mothers,  banes  and  plagues  of  life. 

Socrates  too  had  two  wives,  but  the  poor  culprit  had   as    much 
reafon  to  repent  of  his  temerity  as  Euripides. 

2  Polygamy 
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Polygamy  fcems  not  to  have  been  entirely  eradicated  amon?^    ^  '^  '^  P- 
the  Chriftians  in  the  fixth  century,   as  we  find  it  then  enacted  in    > . ' 

.1  c  c     \     •  Ml-/-  •  .1     Lito  in;)aiices 

tlie  canons  or  one  or  their  councils,  that  it  any  one  is  married   ct' polygamy, 

to    many    wives  he  fhall  do  penance.     Even  the  clergy   them- 

felves,  in  this   period,   pradlifed  bigamy*,  as  u'e  find  it  ordained 

by  another  council   held   at    Narbonne,  that   fuch  clergymen   as 

were  bigamifts,  fliould  only  be  prefbyters  and  deacons,  and  fhould 

not  be  allowed  to  marry  and  confecrate.      But  our  aftonifhment  is 

flill  more  excited,   to  find  inftances  of  bigamy  and  polygamy  fo 

late  as  the  fixteenth  century.     The  German  reformers,  though 

their  declared  intention  was  to  conform  literally  to  the  precepts 

of  the  gofpel,  were,  neverthelefs,  inclined  to  introduce  bigamy  as 

not  inconfonant  with  thefe  precepts.     Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hefle 

Caflel,  wanted,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  wife,   to  marry  a  young 

lady,  named  Catharine  Saal,  and  having  fome  fcruples  of  confci- 

ence,   though  in   every  other  refped  a   man  of  good  fenfe,  he 

feemed   to  believe  that,  with  the  approbation  of  Luther  and  his 

brethren,   the  moral    turpitude,    if   there  was   any    in  marrying 

two  wives,  might  be  fet  afide ;  he,  therefore,  reprefented  to  them 

his  cafe,  and  told  them,  that  his  wife,  the  princefs  of  Savoy,  was 

ugly,  had  bad  fmells  about  her,  and  often  got  drunk ;   and  that 

his  conftltution  was  fuch  as  laid  him  under  the  frequent  neceffity 

of  gratifying  his  appetite  j  and  concluded  with  fome  artful  hints, 

that  unlefs  they  granted  him  a  difpenfation   to  marry  another 

wife,  he  would  afk  it  of  the  pope.     Luther  upon  this  convoked  a 

fynod    of   fix   reformers,    who   found    that   polygamy   had   been 

pradifed  by  a  Roman  emperor,  and  by  feveral  of  the  kings  of  the 

Franks ;  that  marriage  was  only  a  civil  compadt,  and   that  the 

*   H.'  who  marries  two  wives  commits  bigamy  ;  if  more  than  two,   it  is  polygamy. 

Vol.  II.  F  f  gofpel 
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CHAP,  gofpel  had  no  where  in  exprefs  terms  commanded  monogamy, 
t  -.  Lf  They  therefore  figned  a  permiffion  for  Philip  to  marry  another 
wife,  which  he  did  foon  after,  with  the  feeming  confent  of  his 
firft  wife,  the  princefs  of  Savoy ;  and  thus  Luther  exercifed 
an  authority  which  not  even  the  nioft  enterprifing  of  the  popes, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  temporal  and  apoflolic  power,  had  ever 
dared  to  attempt. 

The  famous  Jack  of  Leyden,  who  Is  fo  well  known  in  hiftory, 
pretending  himfelf  to  be  a  prophet  and  a  king,  thought  that  in 
the  article  of  women  he  had  a  right  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
kings  of  Ifrael,  by  taking  as  many  wives  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  adually  proceeded  (o  far  as  to  marry  feventeen,  and  had  he 
not  been  cut  fhort  in  the  career  of  his  glory  and  fanaticifm,  would 
probably  have  married  twice  that  number. 

Indancesof  As  the  men  have  almoft  in  all  countries  arrogated  to  themfelves 

ailoTved  a'^'"^   the  powcr  of  making  laws  and  of  governing   the  women,  they 
hulbands  l^ave  In  a  great  variety  of  places  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  wives, 

but  almoft  entirely  debarred  the  women  of  a  plurality  of  huf- 
bands  ;  there  are,  neverthelefs,  a  few  inftanccs  of  their  enjoying 
this  privilege,  In  places  where  their  credit  and  influence  feem 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  their  hufbands.  We  have  already  taken 
notice,  that  in  fome  provinces  of  ancient  Media,  the  women  had 
a  plurality  of  hufbands,  as  the  men  in  others  had  a  plurality  of 
wives.  On  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  a  woman  may  have  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hufbands ;  and  in  fome  cantons  of  the  Iroquois 
In  North  America,  fhe  may  have  feveral.  Father  Tancbard  re- 
ports, that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut,  the  women  of  the 
fuperior  cafts  may  have  a  variety  of  hufbands,  and  that  fome  of 

4  theni 
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them  actually  have  ten,  all  of  whom  they  confider  as  fo  many     S^yvti^' 

AAV  11a 

flaves  fubjecled  to  their  charms.  A  gentleman  who  has  lately 
vifited  the  kingdoms  of  Bautan  and  Thibet,  obferves,  that  all  the 
males  of  a  family  are  frequently  ferved  by  one  wife.  Such 
inftitutions,  as  they  militate  againft  the  jurifdi£tlon  of  the  men, 
and  are  deviations  from  the  cuftom  of  almoft  all  countries,  mull 
have  originated  from  extraordinary  and  uncommon  circum- 
ftances;  but  what  thefe  were,  or  when  they  took  place,  are 
among  the  defiderata  of  hiftory,  which  are  loft  in  the  abyfs 
of  antiquity. 

It  would  only  be  treading  the  path,  which  hundreds  have  trod 
before  us,  fhould  we  attempt  here  to  recite  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  ufed  for  and  againft  polygamy  :  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
againft  it,  have  always  turned  upon  this  hinge,  that  all  men  are  by 
nature  equal,  and  have  confequently  an  equal  right  to  a  wife ; 
that  the  two  fexes  are  nearly  equal  in  number ;  and  where  one 
man  marriesavariety  of  women,  there  can  be  none  left  for  feveral 
others.  We  pretend  not  to  favour  polygamy,  as  we  think  it  far 
from  being  either  natural  or  political ;  but  we  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing  one  circumftance,  which  we  do  not  recolledt  to  have  met 
with,  that  in  the  countries  where  it  is  pradifed,  it  becomes  in 
fome  degree  neceffary,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eunuchs, 
which  make  the  number  of  women  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
men;  fo  that  while  the  infamous  pracflice  of  making  eunuchs  is 
allowed,  polygamy  muft  be  allowed  alfo,  otherwife  many  women 
muft  for  ever  want  hufljands. 


Wherever  women  are  confidered  in  fo  mean  a  light  as  to  be  Conrequcnces 

rer  they  have  not  influence  or  power 
F  f  2  to 


purchafed  for  money;  wherever  they  have  not  influence  or  power  x^ivis,  wVa'tf 
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CHAP,  to  prevent  their  hufbands  from  the  pra£lices  of  polygamy  and 
v_  -^—''  concubinage,  the  treatment  they  receive  from  thefe  hufbands  is 
regulated  by  the  methods  of  acquiring  them.  A  man  thinks 
it  hard,  if  he  has  not  the  liberty  of  difpoiing  of  what  he 
purchafed,  when  he  is  no  longer  pleafed  with  it :  hence,  where- 
ever  wives  are  bought,  they  are  generally  divorced  at  plea- 
furej  and  what  feems  ftill  lefs  natural,  they  are  fometimes  bor- 
royired  and  lent,  like  a  piece  of  money,  or  of  furniture.  The 
Spartans  lent  a  wife  with  as  much  indifference,  as  they  would 
have  done  a  horfe,  or  an  afs ;  and  the  elder  Cato  is  faid  to  have 
philofophifed  himfelf  into  the  fame  cuflom.  Where  polygamy 
takes  place,  a  hufband  is  naturally  deafened  with  the  jealoufies 
and  contentions  of  his  wives ;  and  on  that  account  finds  it  necef- 
fary  to  rule  them  more  with  the  iron  rod  of  a  tyrant,  than  the 
love  and  affection  of  an  hufband. 

More  latitude  MATRIMONY,  in  all  nations,  being  a  compadl  between  a  male 
fhlnlowo-  and  female,  for  the  purpofe  of  continuing  the  fpecies,  the  firft 
raarried'irate.  ^^'^  "^°^  neceflary  obligation  of  it  has  been  thought  fidelity  ;  but, 
by  various  people,  this  fidelity  has  been  varioufly  underftood  :  al- 
moft  all  nations,  however,  ancient  and  modern,  have  agreed  in 
requiring  the  moft  abfolute  unconditional  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
the  woman;  while,  on  that  of  the  man,  greater  latitude  has  been 
given.  Thus  we  have  feen,  that  though  among  the  Jews  a  wo- 
man was  ftridtly  confined  to  one  man,  or  rather  to  a  fhare  of  one 
man,  the  man  was  allowed  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  in- 
clination didlated,  and  circumftances  allowed  :  nor  was  this  the 
cafe  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  the  Babylonians,  Affyrians, 
Medes,  Perfians,  and  indeed  among  the  grcateft  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Eaft,  where  it  continues  to  this  day :  but  its  prefent 

exlftence 
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exlftence  Is  not  confined  to  the  Eaft;   it  fpreads  itfelf  over  feveral    "^yv,  A^ ''* 

A  A.  V  J 1* 

other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  found  even  in  North  America ;  '^ — v— * 
where  the  Moxes  indulge  in  polygamy  and  concubinage,  and  at 
the  fame  time  punifli,  with  the  mofl;  exemplary  feverity,  the  lead 
appearance  of  unchaftity  in  their  wives.  Civilians,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  aflign  a  reafon  for  this  difference,  tell  us,  that  the 
hand  of  feverity  is  held  fo  clofely  over  the  incontinence  of  married 
women,  and  fo  much  latitude  given  to  the  men,  becaufe  the  men 
generally  have  the  care  of  providing  for  the  offspring;  audit 
would  be  hard  that  a  man  fliould  be  obliged  to  provide  for,  and 
leave  his  eftate  to  children,  which  he  could  never  with  certainty 
call  his  own,  were  the  fame  indulgence  given  to  the  women  as. 
to  the  men.  A  fhorter  way  of  explaining  the  matter  would  have 
been,  to  have  faid,  that  men  are  generally  the  framers  and  ex- 
plainers of  the  law.  Where  women  have  fliared  in  the  legifla- 
tion,  they  have  put  their  own  fex  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  ours. 

Where  civil  fociety  has  made  little  or  no  progrefs,  the  dlflin-  Po^^"  of huf- 

_  •  •  bands. 

guifhing  charaaermic  or  power  is  to  tyrannize  over  weaknefs, 
wherever  it  is  found,  or  however  it  is  circumftanced  ;  nature  hav- 
ing given  to  men  ftronger  bodies,  and,  in  fome  refpedts,  perhaps, 
flronger  minds  than  to  women,  till  taught  by  culture,  and  foftened 
by  politenefs,  they  have  always  made  ufe  of  that  ftrength  to  en- 
fiave  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  whole  hiflory  of  every 
favage  period  and  people  is  a  proof;  but  we  fhall  defcend  to  fome 
particular  inftances ;  and  the  firft  is,  the  almoft  unlimited  power 
veflcd  in  the  Jewilh  hufbands,  of  divorcing  their  wives  at  plea- 
fure,  without  affigning  any  tolerable  reafon  for  fo  doing.  Another 
proof,  was  the  trial  of  jealoufy,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  ; 

a  cere- 
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CHAP,  a  ceremony,  the  moft  arbitrary  and  extraordinary  that  we  are 
'  .  li-  prefented  with  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  When  to  thefe  we  add 
their  power  of  annulHng  the  moft  folemn  vows  of  their  wives, 
and  of  turning  them  into  menial  fervants,  there  remains  not  the 
leaft  fhadow  of  a  doubt,  that  their  condu£l  was  unequitable  and 
tyrannical.  But  we  fhould  be  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
fay,  that  they  were  the  only  people  who  behaved  to  their  wives  in 
this  manner ;  which,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe :  wives 
are  confined  by  all  the  tyrants  of  the  Eaft,  enflaved  by  all  the 
favages  of  America  and  elfevvhere;  and  the  reader  need  only 
turn  back  to  the  chapter  on  the  rank  and  condition  of  women,  to 
have  the  moft  ample  convidion  of  thefe,  and  many  other  illegal 
pradices,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

But  befides  the  illegal  advantages,  which  power  is  ever  apt  to 
aflume,  when  oppofed  to  weaknefs ;  as  men  were  almoft  every 
where  the  lawgivers,  moft  of  the  legal  advantages  of  matrimony 
were  alfo  on  their  fide.  Whoever  among  the  Jews  had  married 
a  wife,  could  not,  on  any  account,  be  forced  to  leave  her  for  the 
fpace  of  one  year.  Almoft  every  where,  to  command  and  to  rule, 
are  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hulband.  Among  the  Ro- 
nians,  even  in  their  moft  poliftied  ftate,  in  certain  cafes,  the  huf- 
band  might  proceed  fo  far  as  to  punlfh  his  wife  by  death.  Amongft 
almoft  every  favage  people,  whipping,  and  even  death  itfelf,  are 
frequently  infli£led  by  an  enraged  hufband.  In  a  council  of  the 
Chriftian  prelates  and  clergy,  held  in  the  year  400,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  if  any  clergyman's  wife  had  finned,  her  hufband  lliould 
keep  her  bound,  and  fafting  in  his  houfe;  only  he  fliould  not  take 
away  her  life. 

The 
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The  Brazilians  take  as  many  wives  as  they  think  proper,  dif-     R.vv'rr^' 
mlfs  them  when  they  find  it  convenient,  and  punifli  their  incon- 
tinence with  death.     In  Europe,  the  power  of  a  hufband  is  confi- 
derably  extended  by  the  laws  of  the  gofpel,  and  of  the  conftitution, 
both  over  the  perfon  and  property  of  his  wife  ;  but  this  power  is 
generally  executed  with  fo  much  lenity  and  indulgence,    that  a 
ftranger,   on  feeing  a  fpoufe   and  his   loving  rib   together,  would 
be  apt  to  imagine  it  was  placed  on  her  fide.     This  is  owing,  in 
fomc  meafure,   to  politenefs,  as  well  as  to  fortune;    for  fuch  is  the 
power  of  fortune  and   property  over  the   conduct  of  the  human 
fpecies  to  each   other,  that  they  conftantly  command  at  leafl:  the 
external  appearance  of  deference  to  the  poflefTor:  wherever,  there- 
fore,  portions  become  fafliionable,  they  obliterate  the  flavery  of  a 
wife  to  her  hufband,  put  a  ftop  to  polygamy,    and  difcountenance 
concubinage;    for  what  woman  will  voluntarily  purchafca  tyrant, 
or  give  the  whole  of  her  fortune  for  the  fhare  only  of  a  hufband; 
which  fliare   flie  muft  maintain  againfl  an  unlimited  number  of 
rivals.     While  an  European  wife,   therefore,   bringing  an  acqui- 
fltion  of  wealth  along  with  her,   is  treated  by  her  hufband  as  his 
equal,  and  frequently  honoured  with  fuperior  notice,   the  wife  of 
an  Eaftern,    being  purchafed,  is  confidered  as  his  flave;   is  never 
allowed  to  eat  with,  or  in  the  prefence  of  her  hufband ;  feldom  to 
fit  down  in  his  company,   and  always  obliged  to  behave  to  him  as 
to  a  mafler  and  fuperior:  and  not  even  content  with  her  paying 
him  all  thefe  teftimonies  of  refpe£t  in  his  prefence,   flie  is  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  a   variety  of  mortifications   in   his  abfence.     "If  a 
*'  man,  fays  the  Shatter  *,  goes  on  a  journey,  his  wife  lliall  not 
"  divert  herfelf,   nor    play,    nor   (hall    Ihe   fee  any  public  fliow,; 

•  The  Shafleris  the  Bible  of  the  Hindoos. 

'*  nor 
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c  H  A  1'.     '«  nor  fliall  laush,  nor  fhall  drefs  herfelf  in  jewels  and  fine  clothes, 

XXVII 
' u '    "  nor  Ihall  fee  dancing,  nor  hear  mufic,   nor  fhall  fit  in  the  win- 

"  dow,  nor  fliall  ride  out,  nor  fhall  behold  any  thing  choice  and 
"  rare;  but  fhall  faflen  well  the  houfe-door,  and  remain  private, 
"  and  fhall  not  eat  any  dainty  vi£luals,  and  fhall  not  blacken  her 
*'  eyes  with  eye-powder,  and  fliall  not  view  her  face  in  a  mirror; 
"  flie  Ihall  never  exercife  herfelf  in  any  fuch  agreeable  cmploy- 
"  meni  during  the  abfence  of  her  hufband."  For  all  thefe  rhorti- 
fications,  one  would  naturally  expect  fome  kind  treatment  and  in- 
dulgence from  the  hufband,  when  he  returns  home  :  but  the  con- 
trary is  the  cafe;  for  we  are  alfo  informed  by  the  Shafter,  that  if 
fhe  fcolds  him,  he  may  turn  her  away  ;  that  he  may  do  the  fame,  if 
fhe  quarrels  with  any  body  elfe,  fpoils  his  or  her  own  property,  or 
even  if  fhe  prefumes  to  eat  before  he  has  finilhed  his  meal ;  and 
that  he  may  ceafe  from  all  further  conjugal  duty,  if  flie  is  barren, 
or  always  brings  forth  daughters. 

Privileges  of  Although  the  men  have  conflantly  affumed  the  power  of 
making  human,  and  explaining  divine,  laws,  yet  they  have  not 
left  fuch  women  as  entered  into  the  flate  of  matrimony  entirely 
without  privileges.  Among  the  Jews,  when  a  man  married  an 
additional  wife,  the  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  a  hufband,  he  was 
in  noways  to  diminifh  to  thofe  he  had  before.  Mahomet,  when  he 
permitted  every  man  to  have  four  wives,  eafily  forefeeing  that 
fome  of  them  would  be  negleded,  while  others  were  greater  fa- 
vourites, pofitively  inftituted,  that  every  thing,  as  provifions,  drefs, 
and  the  duty  of  a  hufband,  fliould  be  equally  divided  among 
them.  In  the  Maldivian  ifles,  a  man  is  allowed  to  marry  three 
wives,  and  is  obliged  to  obferve  the  fame  law.  This  law  appears 
to  have  been  made  among  the  Jews,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
I  creafe 


wives. 
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creafe  of  polygamy,  which  was  every  day  becoming  more  com-  chap. 
mon  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  well  calculated  for  that  purpofe, 
efpecially  in  the  laft  claufe,  as  it  will  readily  be  agreed,  that  no  huf- 
band  was  able  to  render  the  fame  duty  of  marriage  to  a  plurality  of 
wives,  that  he  had  done  to  one.  Among  this  people,  alfo,  a  bond 
fervant-maid  was  liable  at  any  time  to  be  fold  ;  but  by  being  be- 
trothed to  the  fon  of  her  mafter,  he  could  not  afterwards  fell  her, 
though  he  might  turn  her  away,  without  performing  the  promifed 
marriage. 

At  what  period,  or  by  whom,  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians  were 
firft  promulgated,  is  uncertain ;  but  if  what  has  been  aflerted  by 
fome  ancient  authors  be  true,  that  the  men,  in  their  marriage-con- 
trails, promifed  obedience  to  their  wives,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the 
women  had  no  inconfiderable  fliare  in  their  legiflation,  othcrwife 
they  could  hardly  have  obtained  fo  fingular  a  privilege.     But,  fin- 
gular  as  this  privilege  may  appear,  it  is  yet  exceeded  by  the  power 
of  wives  in  the  Marian  iflands :   there,  a  wife  is  abfolutely  miftrefs 
of  every  thing  in  the  houfe,  not  the  fmalleft  article  of  which  can 
the  hufbaud  difpofe  of  without  her  permiffion ;  and  if  he  proves 
ill-humoured,  obftinate,  or  irregular  in  his  conduiSt,  the  wife  either 
corrects,  or  leaves   him  altogether,  carrying  all   her   moveables, 
property,  and  children  along  with  her.     Should  a  hufband  furprife 
his  wife  in  adultery,  he  may  kill  her  gallant,  but  by  no  means  muft 
ufe  her  ill.    But  fhould  a  wife  deted  her  hufband  in  infidelity,  fhe 
may  inflid:  upon  him  what  punifliment  fhe  pleafes ;  to  execute 
which,   fhe  afTembles  all  the  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
with  their  hufbands'  caps  on  their  heads,  and  armed  with  lances, 
march  to  the  houfe  of  the  culprit,   tear  up  all  his  plants,  deftroy 
his  grain,  and  having  ruined  every  thing  without  doors,  fall  like 

VoL.IL  Gg  furies 
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C  H  A  P,  furies  upon  his  houfe,  and  deftroy  it,  together  with  the  owner,  if 
he  is  not  already  fled.  But  befides  this  punifhment  inflifted  oa 
his  incontinence,  if  the  wife  does  not  like  her  hufband,  fhe  com- 
plains that  flie  cannot  live  with  him,  and  gathers  together  her  re- 
lations, who,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  plunder  his  houfe,  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  wife  and  to  themfelves  the  fpoil.  Such  privileges, 
however,  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  be  legal,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marian  iflands  are  too  rude  to  have  many  laws,  and  too  little  under 
the  fubjedion  of  their  governors,  to  obferve  thofe  they  have. 

Such  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Signior  as  are  married  to 
his  daughters  or  fifters,  are  honoured  in  public,  but  in  private  de- 
bafed  by  the  alliance ;  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  the 
prefence  of  their  vpivcs,  nor  to  fit  down  by  them,  without  their 
permiffion,  and  almoft  in  every  particular  are  obliged  to  aQ.  in  a 
chara£ter  little  lefs  fubordinate  than  the  meaneft  of  their  flaves. 
Among  the  Hatches,  the  daughters  of  noble  families  are  by  law 
obliged  to  marry  only  into  obfcure  families,  that  they  may  exert  a 
governing  and  direding  power  over  their  hufbands;  which  they  do 
fo  effeftually,  that  they  turn  them  away  when  they  pleafe,  and  re- 
place them  by  others  of  the  fame  ftation.  Such  is  their  punifh- 
ment for  the  {lighter  offences  againfl:  the  majefty  of  their  wives  ; 
but  when  any  of  them  are  unfaithful  to  the  marriage-bed,  thofe 
wives  have  a  power  of  life  or  death  over  them.  Wives  who  are  of 
the  blood  of  their  great  fun,  or  chief,  may  have  a&  many  gallants 
as  they  pleafe,  nor  muft  their  daftardly  hufbands  fo  much  as  feem 
to  fee  it.  But  this  is  not  all:  fuch  hufbands  muft,  while  in  the 
prefence  of  their  wives,  ftand  in  the  moft  refpedful  pofture,  accoft 
them  in  the  fame  fubmiffive  tone  as  their  domeftics,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  with  them,  nor  derive  any  privilege  from,  fo  exalted 
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an  alliance,  but  exemption  from  labour,  which  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  every  fpecies  of  debafement  and  mortification.  The 
Moxes,  a  people  alfo  of  North-America,  are  faid  to  be  obliged  by 
law  to  yield  a  moft  obfequious  obedience  to  their  wives,  and  to 
fhift  their  habitations,  and  follow  them,  when,  and  to  what  place 
they  fliall  dired. 

Amoxg  the  ancient  Germans,  and  other  northern  nations,  we 
havefeen  that  women  were  in  general  honoured  and  efteemed,  but 
we  have  no  account  of  their  wives  being  diftinguiflied  by  any  par- 
ticular privilege.  Among  a  few  of  their  tribes,  however,  who 
allowed  of  polygamy,  one  of  the  wives  always  claimed  and  exer- 
cifed  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft ;  but  her  prerogative  was  dearly 
purchafed,  if  (he  furvived  her  hufband,  for  (he  was  obliged  to  burn 
herfelf  on  his  funeral  pile.  In  Turkey,  where  the  moft  unlimited 
polygamy  and  concubinage  are  allowed,  the  privilege  of  the  law- 
ful wives  is,  that  they  can  claim  their  hu(bands  every  Friday 
night ;  but  every  other  night  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  dedicate  to 
his  concubines.  Even  among  the  Hindoos,  where  women  have 
little  regard  paid  to  them  but  as  the  inftruments  of  animal 
pleafure,  the  property  of  a  wife  is  fecured  from  her  hufband  ;  and 
we  are  told  by  their  laws,  that  he  may  not  take  it  without  her  con- 
fenr,  unlefs  on  account  of  ficknefs,  or  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  a 
creditor,  who  has  confined  him  without  vi£luals ;  and  that  if,  on 
any  other  account,  he  (hould  feize  on  it,  he  (hall  be  obliged  to 
repay  it  with  intereft. 

As  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  efpecially  on  the  part  of  the  p^„;^^g^. 
woman,  has  always  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  eflential  of  adultery. 
duties  of  matrimony,  all  wife  legiflators,  in  order  to  fecure  that 

G  g  2  fidelity. 
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fidelity,  have  annexed  fome  punifhment  to  the  breach  of  it ;  thele 
punifhments,  however,  have  generally  fome  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  wives  were  acquired,  and  to  the  value  ftamped  upon 
women  by  civilization  and  politenefs  of  manners.  It  is  ordained- 
by.  the  Mofaic  code,  that  both  the  man  and  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  fhall  be  ftoned  to  death  ;  whence  it  would  feem,  that  no 
more  latitude  was  given  to  the  male  than  the  female.  But  this  was 
not  the  cafe  ;  fuch  an  unlimited  power  of  concubinage  was  given 
to  the  men,  that  we  may  fuppofe  him  highly  licentious  indeed,- 
who  could  not  be  fatisfied  therewith,  without  committing  adultery. 
The  Egyptians,  among  whom  women  were  greatly  eftecmed,  had- 
a  fingular  method  of  punifliing  adulterers  of  both  fexes ;  they 
cut  off  the  privy  parts  of  the  man,  that  he  might  never  be  able 
to  debauch  another  woman  ;  and  the  nofe  of  the  woman,  that  fhe 
might  qever  be  the  obje(3:  of  temptation  to  another  man. 

Punishments  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  and  perhaps  nearly 
about  the  fame  time,  were  inftituted  in  the  Eaft-Indies  againft  adul- 
terers ;  but  while  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  originated  from  a  love  of ' 
virtue  and  of  their  women,  thofe  of  the  Hindoos  probably  arofe 
from  jealoufy  and  revenge.     It  is  ordained  by  the  Shafter,  that  if 
a  man  commit  adultery  with  a  woman  of  a  fuperior  cafl,  he  fhall 
be  put  to  death;  if  by  force  he  commit  adultery  with  a  woman  of 
an  equal  or  inferior  caft,  the  magiftrate  fhall  confifcate  all  his  pof-- 
feflions,  cut  off  his. genitals,  and  caufe  him  to  be  carried  round  the 
city,  mounted  on  an  afs.     If  by  fraud  he  commit  adultery  with  a 
woman  of  an  equal  or  inferior  caft,  the  magiftrate  fhall  take  his 
pofTelFions,  brand  him  in  the  forehead,  and  banifh  him  the  king- 
dom.    Such  are  the  laws  of  the  Shafter,  fo  far  as  they  regard  all ' 
the  fuperior  cafts,  except  the  Bramins ;  but  if  any  of  the  moft  in- 
ferior. 
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ferlor  cads  commit  adultery  with  a  woman  of  the  cafts  greatly  ^yxvi(^' 
fuperior,  he  is  not  only  to  be  difmembered,  but  tied  on  a  hot  iron  u  ■>-  -; 
plate,  and  burnt  to  death;  whereas  the  higheft  cafts  may  commit 
adultery  with  the  very  loweft,  for  the  moft  trifling  fine ;  and  a 
Bramin,  or  prieft,  can  only  fufFer  by  having  the  hair  of  his  head 
cut  oflT ;  and,  like  the  clergy  of  Europe  while  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Pope,  he  cannot  be  put  to  death  for  any  crime  whatever. 
But  the  laws,  of  which  he  is  always  the  interpreter,  are  not  fo 
favourable  to  his  wife  ;  they  inflidt  a  fevere  difgrace  upon  her,  if 
fhe  commit  adultery  with  any  of  the  higher  cafts  ;  but  if  with  the 
loweft,  the  magiftrate  fhall  cut  off  her  hair,  anoint  her  body  with 
Ghee,  and  caufe  her  to  be  carried  through  the  whole  city,  naked, 
and  riding  upon  an  afs  ;  and  ihall  caft  her  out  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  city,  or  caufe  her  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.  If  a  woman  of  any 
of  the  other  cafts  goes  to  a  man,  and  entices  him  to  have  criminal 
correfpondence  with  her,  the  magiftrate  fliall  cut  off  her  ears, 
lips,  and  nofe,  mount  her  upon  an  afs,  and  drown  her,  or  throw 
her  to  the  dogs.  To  the  commiffion  of  adultery  with  a  dancing- 
girl,  or  proftitute,  no  puniLhment  nor  fine  is  annexed. 

It  is  worth  remarking  here,  that  the  word  adultery,  which  Eartem  ideas 
among  all  other  nations  is  underftood  to  mean  an  illicit  corre-  °  ^  "  '^^y* 
fpondence  between  married  people,  among  the  Hindoos  is  exv 
tended  to  every  fpecies  of  illicit  commerce  between  the  fexes ;  nor 
is  it  lefs  remarkable,  that  among  this  people,  the  paffions  are  fo 
warm  and  ungovernable,  that,  every  opportunity  of  committing 
this  crime,  is  confidered  as  an  actual  commiffion  of  it :  thus  they 
have  three  diftin^t  fpecies  of  adultery ;  the  firft  is,  when  in  a  place 
where  there  are  no  other  men,  a  perfon  holds  any  converfation 
with  a  woman,  and  winks,  and  gallantries,  and  fmiles  pafs  on 

both . 
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CHAP.    \iQ[\x  fides ;  or  the  man  and  woman  hold  converfation  together  in 

XXVII,  ,  ,  ,  , 

the  morning,  or  in  the  evenmg,  or  at  night,  or  the  man  dallies 
with  the  woman's  cloaths;  or  when  they  are  together  in  a  gar- 
don,  or  an  unfrequented  place,  or  bathe  together  in  the  fame  pool. 
The  fecond  is,  when  a  man  fends  fandal  wood,  or  a  firing  of 
beads,  or  vidluals  and  drink,  or  clothes,  or  gold,  or  jewels,  to  a 
woman.  The  third  is,  when  a  man  and  woman  fleep  and  dally 
upon  the  fame  carpet,  or  in  feme  retired  place,  kifs  and  embrace, 
and  play  with  each  other's  hairi  or  when  the  man  carries  the  woman 
into  a  retired  place,  and  the  woman  fays  nothing.  Such  are  the 
definitions  of  adultery  in  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos  ;  but  in  the  pu- 
nifhments  annexed  to  them,  it  appears  that  their  legiflature  was 
not  direded  fo  much  by  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  crime,  as  by 
the  dignity  of  the  feveral  cafts,  and  by  that  revenge  which  fo 
naturally  refults  from  jealoufy,  in  a  climate  where  animal  love  is 
the  predominant  paffion. 

Bv  the  laws  of  Mofes,  when  a  man  caught  a  betrothed  virgin 
in  the  field,  and  lay  with  her,  he  only  was  put  to  death,  as  the 
law  in  that  cafe  fuppofed,  that  fhe  had  cried  and  there  was  none 
to  help  her  ;  but  in  the  city,  if  any  one  lay  with  a  betrothed  vir- 
gin, they  were  both  ftoned  ;  for  then  the  law  fuppofed,  that  if  fhe 
had  cried,  fhe  would  have  found  afTiftance  to  fave  her  from  the 
ravifher  :  and  fo  great  was  the  abhorrence  of  adultery  in  the  firfl 
ages,  that  mofl  of  the  ancient  Icgiflators  prohibited  it  by  the  fe- 
vereft  penalties  ;  and  there  are  ftill  extant  fome  Greek  copies  of 
the  Decalogue,  where  this  prohibition  is  placed  before  that  agalnfl 
murder,  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  greater  crime. 
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In  ttie  heroic  ages,  while  revenge  was  almoft  the  only  principle  ^xxv-if  ^* 
that  adluated  the  Greeks,  adultery  was  frequently  punifhed  by 
murder.  In  the  Italian  ftates,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  though 
they  have  proper  laws  for  the  punifhment  of  this  crime,  revenge 
Gonfiders  them  as  too  mild,  and  cruelly  watches  an  opportunity  of 
ftabbing  the  offender.  In  no  cafe  has  the  principle  of  revenge 
operated  more  ftrongly  on  the  human  mind  than  in  the  punifh- 
ment of  this  crime.  When  the  Levite's  wife  was  defiled,  it  in- 
ftigated  the  Ifraelites  to  take  arms,  and  almoft  to  deftroy  the 
whole  tribe  of  Benjamin,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  give  up  the 
adulterers.  Thyeftes  having  debauched  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Atreus,  Atreus  invited  him  to  a  feaft,  and  in  revenge  entertained 
him  with  the  flefli  of  his  own  fon.  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
Queen  to  Lewis  Hutin  king  of  France,  was  hanged  for  adultery; 
but  not  contented  with  the  death  of  her  gallants,  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  flead  alive. 

So  greatly  does  a  man  reckon  himfelf  difhonoured  and  affront- 
ed by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  and  fo  ftrong  is  the  principle  of 
revenge,  that  the  punifhment  of  female  adulterers  will  frequently 
not  wait  for  the  cool  and  dilatory  fentence  of  the  law,  which  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  vengeance  which  the  hufband  reckons  due 
to  the  crime.  In  fome  places,  the  execution  of  this  law  is  left  to 
the  hufband.  The  Novels  of  Juflinian  gave  a  hufband  a  right  to 
kill  any  perfon  whom  he  fufpeded  of  abufing  his  bed,  after  he 
had  given  him  three  times  warning  in  writing  before  witneffes, 
not  to  converfe  with  her.  Among  the  ancient  Swedes  and  Danes, 
if  a  hulband  caught  his  wife  in  the  ad  of  adultery,  he  might  kill 
her,  and  caflrate  her  gallant.  And  among  fome  of  the  tribes  of 
Tartars,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  hufband  to  dellroy  his  wife 

even 
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CHAP,    even  upon  fufpicion.     Some  of  the  eaftern  chiefs,  on  fufprcion  of 

V .r-—*    the  infidelity  of  their  wives  and  concubines,  order  them  to   be 

burled  up  to  the  chin,  and  left  to  expire  in  the  utmoft  agony. 
The  Grand  Signior,  if  he  fufpeds  any  of  his  women,  orders 
her  to  be  fewed  in  a  fack,  and  thrown  into  the  next  river. 
Among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  hufband  had  a  power  of  in- 
ftantly  infliding  punifliment  on  his  adulterous  wife ;  he  cut  off 
her  hair  in  the  prefence  of  her  relations,  drove  her  naked  out  of 
Ills  houfe,  and  whipped  her  through  the  city.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Benin,  the  hufband  exercifes  a  fimllar  power.  Somewhat  lefs 
fevere  is  the  punifhment  of  an  adulterefs  in  feveral  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  fenfe  of  honour  is  lefs  acute,  and  the  injuries 
done  to  it  lefs  ftimulating.  The  Chlnefe,  a  phlegmatic  kind  of 
people,  fell  an  adulterefs  for  a  flave.  Their  neighbours  of  Laos 
do  the  fame.  And  in  old  times,  even  the  king  of  Wales  thought 
that  a  full  reparation  was  made  for  the  difhonour  of  defiling  his  bed, 
by  obliging  the  offender  to  pay  a  rod  of  pure  gold,  of  the  thlck- 
nefs  of  the  finger  of  a  ploughman,  who  had  ploughed  nine  years, 
and  which  would  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  king's  mouth 
when  fitting. 

Various  ideas       In  what  has  been  now  obferved,  w^e  fee  the  gradation  of  the 

naiity  of       idcas  concerning  adultery.     Among  fome  people  it  is  thought  a 

a  u  '«0'         crime  not  to  be  expiated  but  with  death;  among  others  whipping 

is  thought  a  fufficient  punifhment;   fome  again  think  a  fine  fully 

compenfates  for  it ;  while  in  fome  favage  countries,  it  is  not  con- 

fidered  as  having  the  fmalleft  degree  of  criminality.    In  Louifiana, 

Pegu,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-china,  it  is  even  looked  upon 

as  an  honour ;  they  prefent  to  Grangers  their  wives  and  daugh- 

3  ters, 
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ters,  and  think  it  a  difgrace  to  their  beauty  and  merit  if  they  are     ^YY\'^r^' 
refufed.  v»— ,-.  ^ 

Where  the  punifhment  of  adultery  is  vefted  in  the  laws  of 
the  country,  it  is  commonly  lefs  fevere,  than  where  vefted  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  offended ;  and  even  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
offended,  it  is  commonly  more  or  lefs  fevere  according  to  the 
ideas  entertained  of  women,  and  to  the  power  affumed  over  them; 
where  it  is  vefted  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  though  it  may  not 
be  more  fevere  than  when  in  thofe  of  their  hufbands,  yet  as  their 
paffions  and  jealoufies  are  ftronger,  they  are  apt  to  inflict  it  where 
the  certainty  of  the  guilt  is  not  fo  well  afcertained. 

Of  all  the  modes  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  punifliment 
of  adultery,  with  the  greateft  efficacy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  leaft  feeming  feverity,  we  give  the  preference  to  thefe  which 
follow;  Edgar  king  of  England  enatlled,  that  an  adulterer  of 
either  fex  fhould,  for  the  fpace  of  jfeven  years,  (live  three  days 
every  week  upon  bread  and  water;  Canute,  <  in  "  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  finding  that  the  punifhment  then  in  ufe  of 
cutting  off  the  nofe  and  the  ears,  did  notianfwer  the  purpofe;  de- 
creed, that  fuch  as  broke  their  conjugal  vow  fliould  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  celibacy.  A  fimilar  idea  for  the  punifhment  of  the  fame 
crime,  has  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  Mufkohge  Americans,  a  people 
noway  famous  for  ingenuity  in  legiflation ;  they  oblige  the  adul- 
terefs  to  obferve  the  ftrideft  continence  during  four  full  moons 
from  the  time  that  her  crime  was  difcovered.  Perhaps  this  idea 
of  a  mild  and  efficacious  punifhment  was  more  perfedly  con- 
ceived by  the  Greeks,  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  iuftances ;  in 
fome  of  their  ftates,  a  woman  offending  in  this  manner,  was  never 

Vol.  II.  H  h  after 
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CHAP,  after  allowed  to  adorn  herfelf  with  fine  clothes,  and  if  flie  did, 
L-.  -.-.^  any  one  might  tear  them  oft,  and  beat  her,  fo>as  not  to  deftroy 
or  difable  her ;  adultereffes  were  fubjed  to  the  fame  treatment 
if  they  were  found  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  their  hufbands 
were  forbid  ever  to  cohabit  with  them  under  the  pain  of  being  de- 
clared infamous. 

We  might  eafily  infert  here,  a  variety  of  other  methods  of 
punilhing  adulterers,  but  as  thefe  few  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  fentiments  entertained  of  this  crime  in  different  periods,  and 
by  different  people,  we  fhall  proceed  to  obferve,  that  the  canon 
law,  following  rather  the  footfteps  of  Mofes  than  of  Jefus,  always 
condemned  adulterers  to  death :  one  of  the  canons  has  thefe  re- 
markable words,  "  Let  adulterers  be  ftoned,  that  they  may  ceafe 
**  tO'increafe,  who  will  not  ceafe  to  be  defiled."  And  Pope  Six- 
tus  Quintus,  not  content  with  the  death  of  adulterers  themfelves, 
ordained,  that  fuch  hufbands  as  knew  their  wives  to  be  unfaith- 
ful, and  did  not  complain  to  him,  fhould  be  put  to  death  alfo. 
Amid  all  this  feeming  regard  for  conjugal  fidelity  and  fandtity  of 
manners,  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  clergy  of  the  middle 
ages,  while  they  enaded  canons  againft,  and  punifhed  adultery 
with  excommunication,  were  themfelves  a  kind  of  licenfed  adul- 
terers :  debarred  from  marriage,  regardlefs  of  charader,  and 
exempted  from  the  punifliments  inflided  on  the  laity,  their  fhame- 
lefs  debaucheries  were  often  carried  to  fuch  lengths  as  we  could 
fcarcely  credit,  were  we  not  affuredof  them  by  the  moft  authentic 
records. 

Female  me-  r      »•  i  « n  •    n      >  r 

thodsofex-         Before  v/e  leave  the  fubjea  of  adultery,  v/e  Ihall  juit  oblerve, 
'hemfeu^es       that,  amo^g  forae  nations,  there  were  methods  devifed  for  fuch 

whenaccofed  .  wOmCn. 
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women  as  were  accufed  of  that  crime  to  clear  themfelves :  amone:     chap. 


thefe  the  waters  of  jealoufy  is  the  firft  we  meet  with;  In  Sicily,  »- 
Japan,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  the  accufed  is  obliged 
to  fwear  that  fhe  is  innocent;  the  oath  is  taken  in  writing,  and 
laid  on  water,  and  if  it  does  not  fink,  the  woman  is  held  to  be 
innocent.  Thefe  and  fuch  like  are  the  ridiculous  exculpatory 
proofs  required  in  countries  overfpread  with  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition ;  in  thefe  that  are  more  enlightened,  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cufed of  this  crime  can  only  invalidate  the  evidence  brought  againft 
them  by  the  teftimony  of  witnefles. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  before  the  laws  of  matrimony  were  pro-  Of  divorce, 
perly  underftood  and  digefted,  and  before  the  rights  of  women 
were  fettled  upon  any  other  bafis  than  the  pleafure  of  their  pa- 
rents and  hufbands,  the  facility  of  divorcing  or  putting  away  a 
•wife,  was  almoft  equal  to  that  of  obtaining  her.  The  ancient 
Ifraelites  had  a  power  of  divorcing  their  wives  at  pleafure. 
*'  When  a  man,"  fays  Mofes,  "  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married 
•'  her,  and  it  come  to  pafs  that  fhe  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  be- 
*'  caufe  he  hath  found  in  her  fome  uncleaanefs,  then  let  him 
*♦  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement*,  and  give  it  into  her  hand,  and 
"  fend  her  out  of  his  houfe."   This  vague  espreffion  of  uncleannefs 

•  Mofes  has  not  told  us  what  was  the  form  of  a  bill  of  divorcement;  but  according  to 
the  rabbies  it  was  as  follows :  "  On  fuch  a  day,  month,  and  year,  I  A.  of  fuch  a  place,  upon, 
**  or  near  fuch  a  river,  do  of  my  own  free  coiifent  and  choice,  repudiate  thee  B.  my  late 
•'  wife,  baiiiQi  thee  from  me,  and  reftorc  thee  to  thy  own  liberty,  and  thou  maysft  henceforiK 
*'  g«  whither,  and  marry  whom  thou  will,  and  this  is  thy  bill  of  divorcement  and  writing  of  ex- 
*'  pulfiOD,  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes  and  Ifraei." — This  bill  was  to  be  figned  and  delivered 
in  the  prefence  of  at  leaft  two  witnefles,  was  to  be  wrote  upon  a  particular  kind  of  parchment, 
in  a  particular  letter,  and  with  a  particular  ink,  and  was  to  undergo  fcveral  formalities  and 
examination?,  devifed  in  thofe  times  as  a  counterpoife  againft  the  too  great  facility  of  repara- 
tion. 

H  h  3  gave 
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^\\\Vf  ^'    S^^'*^  occafion  among  the  Jews  to  the  mofl:  frequent  divorces,  even 

'— — V '    upon  every  trifling  occafion,  infomuch  that  one  of  their  rabbies 

tells  us,  it  was  lawful,  and  fometimes  pradlifed  by  a  hufband,  if 
a  wife  fpoiled  his  dinner  in  cooking;  and  by  another,  that  a  huf- 
band might  give  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce,  if  he  met  with  a  wo- 
man who  pleafed  him  better,  or  looked  handfomer  in  his  eyes. 
A  privilege  which  gave  this  fickle  people  fuch  an  unlimited  right 
of  getting  rid  af  their  wives  when  difagreeable  to  them,  was 
highly  valued,  and  reckoned  one  of  their  difllnguifhing  preroga- 
tives; but  he  who  deflowered  a  virgin  forfeited  it,  and  the  law 
obliged  him,  in  compenfation  for  that  injury,  not  only  to  pay  her 
father  fifty  fhekels  of  filver,  but  to  marry  and  retain  her  for  life. 
Was  it  poffible  to  devife  a  law  that  more  ftrongly  prote(^ed  female 
chaftity  ? 

Reaf^ons  of  BuT  this  facility  of  obtaining,  or  rather  of  giving,  a  divorce, 

ri'ouIcouU^"   W2S  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  it  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
*"*■*  nature  of  the  matrimonial  engagement;  for  when  a  man  muft 

purchafe  his  wife  as  he  does  a  flave,  it  naturally  follows,  that  he 
may  turn  her  off"  when  he  finds  that  fhe  does  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  he  intended  her  ;  a  rule,  which  will  be  found  to 
obtain  pretty  univerfally  among  all  nations.  The  negroes  pur- 
chafe  their  wives,  and  turn  them  away  when  they  think  proper  ; 
in  China  and  Monomatapa,  they  obferve  the  fame  cuftdm ;  all  the 
favages  of  South  America,  who  live  near  the  Oroonoko,  purchafe 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  maintain,  and  divorce  them  at  plea- 
fure;  and  even  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  on  the  banks  of 
Hudfon's  river,  they  purchafe  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  difpofe  of 
them  according  to  the  diilates  of  conveniency  and  inclination. 

In. 
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In  fuch  places,  the  barp-ain  a  man  makes  for  his  wife,  Is  on  his    ^  ^^  A  p. 

..                        .                   .                                         XX\]I. 
part  abfolute  and  unconditional ;   but   in   countries  where  the  na-    > » ' 

tural  rights  of  women  are  eftablifhed,  where  the  bargain  is  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  vdfe,  is  conditional,  and  the  fortunes  of 
both  are  joined  in  one  common  ftock,  the  nature  of  this  bargain 
implies,  that  neither  of  them  are  privileged  to  difmifs  the  other, 
without  a  juft  caufe ;  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  this  caufe  has 
been  conftrued  to  be  a  mutual  diflike  of  the  parties,  and  a  mutual 
confent  of  feparation ;  in  others,  barrennefs  of  the  woman  is 
thought  a  fufficient  caufe.  In  Europe,  no  caufe  has  been  deemed 
valid,  unlefs  adultery  in  the  woman,  and  impotence  in  the  man-. 
Several  of  the  primitive  councils  enjoined  a  hufband,  for  the  falva- 
tion  of  his  foul,  and  on  pain  of  fpiritual  cenfure,  to  put  away  an 
adulterous  wife,  which  was  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  hufband 
a  power  of  divorce  ;  but  the  council  of  Trent  afterwards  decreed, 
that  the  marriage-bond  was  indilToluble,  and  could  not  be  broken 
on  any  account  whatever  :  notwithftanding  this,  the  Pope,  who 
frequently  arrogated  to  himfelf  a  power  of  trampling  on  all  the 
laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  readily  enough  granted  divorces,  with  or 
without  caufe,  to  fuch  as  were  able  to  pay  for  them,  either  in 
money,  or  by  adding  to  the  power  and  territory  of  the  church  ; 
while  the  poor  plaintiff  could  not  gain  a  hearing  at  the  chair  o£ 
him  who  ftyles  himfelf,  fervant  of  fervants. 

English  lawyers,  ever  fond  of  verbofity  and  endlefs  diftinc-- 
tions,  have  divided  divorces  into  two  diftindl  kinds ;  the  firft, 
when  the  party  is  divorced  from  bed  and  board,  but  not  allowed 
to  marry  another ;  the  fecond,  when  he  or  flie  is  divorced  or 
Icofened  from  the  chains  of  matrimony,  and  allowed  to  marry 
again  at  pleafure  :  but  neither  of  thefe  kind  of  divorces  can  be 

obtained. 
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obtained  by  any  other  means  than  a  proof  of  adultery.  Milton, 
and  feveral  other  writers  who  have  followed  him,  galled  by  the 
indiflbluble  chain  which  they  thought  themfelves  intitled  to  break, 
have  endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  to  fhew,  that  equity, 
natural  juftice,  and  found  policy,  all  dictate,  that  the  matrimo- 
nial compact  ought  to  be  dilTolved  from  a  variety  of  other  caufes 
befides  adultery.  The  legiflature  has,  however,  hitherto  taken  no 
notice  of  thefe  arguments ;  when  philofophy  and  reafon  have  ftill 
farther  enlightened  the  human  mind,  they  may  perhaps  undergo 
a  fcrutiny,  and  from  that  fcrutiny,  feme  new  regulations  maj 
arife. 

Power  of  di-  In  ^'^'^^  2^^  uncultivated  ftates  of  fociety,  we  have  feen  that 
ti^es^vefted*"  ^^^  power  of  divorcc  is  placed  in  the  hufband ;  in  civil  fociety,  it 
in  the  wives,  jg  vefted  in  the  law :  but  in  fome  ftates  it  appears  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by,  and  in  others  formerly  vefted  in,  the  women.  Jofephus 
tells  us,  that  Salmone,  fifter  to  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  firft  who 
took  upon  her  to  repudiate  her  hufband,  and  that  her  example 
■was  foon  followed  by  many  others.  Among  the  Cherokees,  the 
women  are  faid  to  marry  as  many  hufbands  as  they  think  proper, 
and  to  change  and  divorce  them  at  pleafure ;  a  cuftom,  which, 
with  little  variation,  we  have  already  feen  praftifed  by  the  women 
of  feveral  other  countries.  In  the  Wallian  laws  it  is  decreed, 
that  a  wife  may  leave  her  hufband,  and  demand  her  portion  again, 
if  he  has  an  ofFenfive  breath  :  what  is  remarkably  whimfical,  the 
fame  laws  ordain,  that,  on  a  divorce,  the  woman  (hall  divide  the 
fubftance  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  man  fhall  have  choice  of 
the  lots ;  but,  in  particular,  the  man  fhall  have  all  the  fwine,  and 
the  woman  all  the  poultry, 
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The  fame  Suhjecl  contimied. 

THOUGH  we  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  our  enquiry,  that    chap. 
XXVIII. 
the  ideas  of  the  matrimonial  compa6l,  and  of  the  duties    ■_  -^-   j 

and  privileges  of  the  parties  entering  into  it,  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  periods,  and  among  different  people ;  yet,  as 
any  kind  of  regulation  of  the  commerce  between  the  fexes  is 
better  than  a  vague  and  undetermined  commerce,  every  well  re- 
gulated ftate  has  folicitoufly  endeavoured  either  to  promote  that 
kind  of  matrimony  already  in  ufe,  or  to  redify  its  errors,  and 
model  it  in  a  new  and  better  manner  ;  and  fuch  is  the  prevalence 
of  nature,  that  though  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  hufband  are 
fo  enormous,  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  we  have  met  with 
any  backwardnefs  in  the  women  to  truft  thcmfelves  in  their 
hands. 

By  the  ftory  of  Jephtha's  daughter,  we  are  informed,  that  it  Bewailing 
wa«  cuftomary  among  the  Jews,  for  a  woman,  who,  on  account  pe'ifu'i'ia^to^* 
of  a  vow  or  any  other  reafon,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  celi-  '''^  J^^^'- 
bacy,  to  bewail  her  virginity ;  the  reafon  afligned  for  which  by 
commentators,  is,  that  the  Jews  having  a  promife  that  the  Mef- 
liah  fliculJ  be  born  of  one  of  their  women,    every  woman  among 
them  flattered  herfelf,   that  flie  might  arrive  at  that  honour,  from 
all  profped  of  which  ihe  was  entirely  cut  off,  if  fhe  died  a  virgin. 

But 
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c  HAP.    ■Q^^^  j[^g  Ifiaelitifh  damfels  were  not  the  only  women  of  ancient  or 

A  c\    V    i  J.  I  ■ 

modern  times,  who  reckoned  perpetual  virginity  a  misfortune. 
The  ancient  Perfiaiis  were  of  opinion,  that  matrimony  was  fo 
eflfentially  neceflary  to  man,  that  fuch  of  either  fex  as  died  fingle 
muft  infallibly  be  unhappy  in  the  next  world.  This  opinion  gave 
birth  to  the  mofl:  fingular  cuftom  we  meet  with  in  hiftory;  when 
any  one  died  unmarried,  a  relation,  or,  in  default  of  fuch,  a  per- 
fon  hired  for  the  purpofe,  was  folemnly  married  to  the  deceafed,  as 
foon  as  it  could  conveniently  be  done  after  death,  as  the  only 
recompence  now  left  for  having  negleifled  it  in  life. 

The  Turks  of  this  prefent  period  at  Conflantinople,  reckon- 
ing, perhaps,  the  firft  great  command,  "  Increafe  and  multiply," 
the  moft   neceflary  of  all  others,  entertain  the  fame  opinion  of 
virginity,  though  they  take  no  fuch  ridiculous  methods  of  endea- 
vouring to  obviate  the  effcds   of  it  on   their  future  happinefs. 
"  Every  woman,"  fay  they,  **  was  made  to  have  as  many  chil- 
'*  dren  as  {he  can,   fhe,  therefore,  who  dies   unmarried,  dies   in 
*'  ftate  of  reprobation."     Virginity  was  likewife  reckoned  a  mif- 
fortune  and  difgrace  by  the   Greek   women ;    Sophocles    makes 
Ele(3:ra  bewail  bitterly  her  hard  fate  in   not  being  married  ;  and 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  being  angry  with  his  daughter  for 
dlffuading  him  from  going  to    meet   Orates,  governor  of  Sardis, 
threatens  her,   that  fliould  he  return  in  Safety  he  would  defer  giv- 
ing her  in  marriage  for  a  long  time.     But   this  female  diflike  to 
living  fingle,   has   not  been  peculiar  to  any  period   or  people,   it 
has  univerfally  prevailed  among  the  fex.     In  many  nations,  laws 
have  been  promulgated  to  prompt  the  men  to  enter  into  matri- 
mony,   to    prompt    the    women    none   have  ever    been  needed. 
*'  Young  women,"  fays  the  celebrated  Montefquieu,  "  who  are 
8  "  conducted 
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^  conduced  by  marriage  alone  to  liberty  and  pleafure,  who  have    chap. 

"  a  mind  which  dares  not  think,  a  heart  which  dares  not  feel,    »_.   ^  Jjj 

"  eyes  which  dare  not  fee,  ears  which  dare  not  hear ;  who  appear 

*'  only  to  fhew  themfelves  filly ;  condemned  without  intermifTion 

"  to  trifles  and  precepts ;  have  fufEcient  inducements  to  lead  them 

*'  on   to  marriage :   it  is   the  young  men  that  want   to  be   en- 

"  couraged." 

A  VARIETY  of  encouragements  have  accordingly  been  offered  Mairimony 
by  the  wlfeft  legiflators  to  tempt  young  men  into  matrimony ;  by'^ail  the 
but  not  content  with  thefe,  difagreeable  circumftances,  and  even  ^^^^'^*' 
punifliments,  have  been  alfo  annexed  to  the  ftate  of  a  batchelor. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  not  only  fevere  againft  thofe  who  ab- 
ftained  from,  but  alfo  againft  thofe  who  deferred,  entering  into 
the  conjugal  ftate  :  no  man  among  them  could  live  fingle  beyond 
the  time  appointed  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  without  incur- 
ring feveral  penalties,  the  firft  of  which  was,  old  batchelors 
were  obliged  once  every  winter  to  run  naked  round  the  market- 
place, finging  a  fong  which  pointed  out  their  crime,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  ridicule.  They  were  excluded  from  the  games 
where  the  Spartan  virgins,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  coun- 
try, danced  naked.  And,  on  a  certain  folemnity,  the  women, 
in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  was  fliewn  them,  were  allowed 
to  drag  thefc  defpifers  of  matrimony  round  an  altar,  beating 
them  all  the  time  w'ith  their  fifts  ;  and  laftly,  they  w^ere  deprived 
of  all  that  honour  and  refpe£t  which  the  young  men  of  Greece 
wcie  obliged  to  pay  to  their  feniors.  One  of  their  old  captains 
coming  into  an  afl'cmbly,  when  he  expcdled  that  a  young  man 
by  whom,  he  ftood  would  have  rifen  to  give  him  his  feat,  received 
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this  rebuke  from  him  :  "  Sir,  you  muft  not  expe£t  that  honour 
"  from  me,  being  young,  which  cannot  be  returned  to  me  by  a 
*'  child  of  yours  when  I  am  old." 

The  Jews  were  of  opinion,  that  marriage  was  an  indifpenfible 
duty  implied  in  the  words  "  Increafe  and  multiply  ;"  a  man,  there- 
fore, who  did  not  marry  at  or  before  the  age  of  twenty,  was  con- 
fidered  as  acceflary  to  every  irregularity  which  the  young  women 
for  want  of  hufbands  might  be  tempted  to  commit;  and  hence 
there  is  a  proverb  in  the  Talmud:  "  Who  is  he  that  proftitutes 
*'  his  daughter,  but  he  who  keeps  her  too  long  unmarried,  or 
"  gives  her  to  an  old  man."  Among  the  ancient  Perfians, 
though  there  was  no  pofitive  law  for  the  encouragement  of 
matrimony,  yet  their  kings  frequently  propofed  annual  prizes  as 
a  reward  to  thofe  who  were  fathers  of  the  greatefl:  number  of 
children. 

While  the  Romans  retained  their  primitive  fimplicity  and  in- 
tegrity, no  laws  were  requifite  to  encourage  their  young  men  to 
matrimony;  when  they  became  debauched  with  the  love  of  plea- 
fure,  and  expenfive  in  the  purfuit  of  it ;  when  their  wives  re- 
quired immenfe  fums  to  uphold  their  extravagance,  and  their  chil- 
dren fcarcely  lefs  to  give  them  a  proper  education,  neither 
threatenings  nor  encouragements  could  fomeiimes  prevail  on  them 
to  enter  into  that  ftate.  In  no  country  v/as  there  ever  a  legifla- 
ture  more  forward  in  attempting  to  encourage  matrimony,  in  none 
were  the  fubjects  ever  lefs  forward  in  feconding  thefe  attempts. 

As  foon  as  luxury  and  expence  had  begun  to  frighten,  and 
licentious  pleafures  to  decoy  the  Roman  citizens  from  marriage, 
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to  counterbalance  thcfe,  it  was  thought  necefiary  to  deny  fuch     ^.^..^  .^■' 

A.  A.  V  li  I  ■ 

men  as  had  not  entered  into  that  alliance  the  privilege  of  giving 
evidence  in  courts  of  juftice;  and  the  firft  queftion  aflced  by  the 
judge  was,  Upoh  your  faith,  have  you  a  wife,  whereby  you  may 
have  children?  If  he  anfwered  in  the  negative,  his  evidence 
was  refufed.  And  fo  intent  were  the  Roman  confuls  at  one 
time  upon  multiplying  their  citizens,  that  they  extorted  from 
all  the  men  an  oath,  that  they  would  not  marry  with  any  other 
view  than  that  of  increafing  the  fiibje<Sts  of  the  republic,  and  that 
whoever  had  a  barren  wife  fliould  put  her  away  and  marry 
another.  But  the  men,  who  had  other  opportunities  of  fatisfying 
their  appetites  than  that  of  marriage,  continued  flill  fond  of  celi- 
bacy, which  obliged  the  cenfors,  upon  finding  that  population 
was  decreafing,  to  extort  another  oath  from  them,  that  they  would 
marry  with  all  convenient  fpeed. 

As  it  commonly  happens'  that  oaths  extorted  by  compulfion 
are  but  ill  obferved,  unlefs  the  fame  compulfatory  power  alfo  en- 
forces obedience  to  them,  thefe  impofed  upon  the  Romans  had 
but  little  efFedt ;  to  remedy  which,  new  honours  were  heaped  up- 
on the  married,  and  fines  and  punifliments  were  laid  upon  the 
batchelors.  It  was  ordained.  That  fuch  of  the  plebeians  as  had 
wives,  fliould  have  a  more  honourable  place  in  the  theatres 
than  fuch  as  had  none ;  that  the  married  magiftrates  and  patri- 
cians fliould  have  the  precedency  of  fuch  of  the  fame  rank  as 
were  unmarried ;  that  the  fines  which  had  been  firft  levied 
by  Camillus  and  Pofthumus  upon  batchelors,  flaould  be  again 
exafted. 

!i. 
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CHAP.        When  Cscfar  had  fubdued  all  his  competitors,  and  moft  of  th« 
\      ,     '  -    foreign  nations  which  made  war  againft  him,   he  found  that  fo 
many  Romans  had  been  deftroyed   in  the  quarrels  in  which  he 
had  engaged  them,    that,  to  repair   the   lofs,    he  promifed    re- 
wards to  fathers  of  families,  and  forbad  all  Romans  who  were 
above  twenty,  and  under  forty  years  of  age,  to  go  out  of  their 
native  country.     Auguflus,  his  fucceffor,  to  check  the  debauchery 
of  the  Roman  youth,  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  fuch  as  continued 
unmarried  after  a  certain  age,  and  encouraged  with  great  rewards 
the  procreation  of  lawful  children.     Some  years  afterward,  the 
Roman  knights   having  preffingly  petitioned  him,   that  he  would 
relax   the  feverity   of  that   law,    he   ordered   their   whole   body  • 
to  aflemble  before  him,  and  the  married  and  unmarried  to  arrange 
themfelves  in  two  feparate  parties,  when,  obferving  the  unmar- 
ried to  be  the  much  greater  company,  he  firft  addrefled  thofe  who 
had  complied  with  his  law,  telling  them,  That  they  alone  had 
ferved  the  purpofes  of  nature  and  of  fociety  ;  that  the  human  race 
was  created  male  and  female  to  prevent  the  extindion  of  the 
fpecies;  and  that  marriage  was  contrived  as  the  moft  proper  me- 
thod of  renewing  the  children  of  that  fpecies.    He  added,  that  they 
alone  deferved  the  name  of  men  and  of  fathers,  and  that  he  would 
prefer  them  to  fuch  offices  as  they  might  tranfmit  to  their  pofterity, 
Thea  turning  to  the  batchelors,  he  told  them.  That  he  knew  not 
by  what  name  to  call  them  ;  not  by  that  of  men,  for  they  had 
done  nothing  that  was  manly ;  not  by  that  of  citizens,  fmce  the 
city  might  perifh  for  them ;   nor  by  that  of  Romans,  for  they 
feemed  determined  to  let  the  race  and  name  become  extindl;  but 
by  whatever  name  he  called  them,  their  crime,  he  faid,  equalled 
all  other  crimes  put  together,  for  they  were  guilty  of  murder,  in 
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not  fufFerlng  thofe  to  be  born  \vho  fhould  proceed  from  them;  ^^..^  ''• 
of  impiety,  in  abolifhing  the  names  and  honours  of  their  fathers 
and  anceftors  ;  of  facrilege,  in  deftroying  their  fpecies,  and  human 
nature,  which  owed  its  original  to  the  gods,  and  was  confecrated 
to  them  ;  that  by  leading  a  fingle  life  they  overturned,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  ;  difTolved  the 
government,  by  difobeying  its  laws ;  betrayed  their  country,  by 
making  it  barren.  Having  ended  his  fpeech,  he  doubled  the  re- 
wards and  privileges  of  fuch  as  had  children,  and  laid  a  heavy 
fine  on  all  unmarried  perfons,  by  reviving  the  Popssan  law. 

Though  by  this  law  all  the  males  above  a  certain  age  were 
obliged  to  marry  under  a  fevere  penalty,  Auguftus  allowed 
them  the  fpace  of  a  full  year  to  comply  with  its  demands ;  but 
fuch  was  the  backwardnefs  to  matrimony,  and  perverfity  of  the 
Roman  knights,  and  others,  that  every  poffible  metliodwas  taken 
to  evade  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  them,,  and  fome  of  them  even 
married  children  in  the  cradle  for  that  purpofe  ;  thus  fulfilling  the 
letter,  they  avoided  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  and  though  adlually 
married,  had  no  reftraint  upon  their  licentioufnefs,  nor  any  en- 
cumbrance by  the  expence  of  a  family. 

Such  were  the  methods  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of,  in  order  to  prevent  matrimony  from  falling  almoft  into  dif- 
ufe.  In  fucceeding  periods,  fcarcely  any  thing  compulfatory 
has  been  attempted.  It  has  generally  been  thought  fufficient  to 
ftain,  with  fome  degree  of  infamy  and  difhonour,  all  kinds  of 
illicit  connedion  between  the  fexes,  to  make  the  way  to  the  en- 
joyment of  lawful  love  as  eafy  and  acceffible  as  poffible,  and  to 
truft  the  reft  to  nature.     In  this  laft  refped,  the  Englilh  legifla- 
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ture  feems  of  late  to  have  aded  contrary  to  the  common  maxim, 
and  thrown  a  variety  of  obftacles  in  the  way  of  matrimony  ;  but 
fhould  decreafe  of  people  be  the  cOnftquence,  that  body,  it  is  pre- 
fumable,  are  too  wife  to  perM  in  a  voluntary  error. 


Regulations 

which  tend 
to  encourage 
population. 


As  every  regulation  of  the  commerce  between  the  fexes  fecms 
plainly  to  tend  towards  the  falutary  purpofe  of  population  and 
continuance  of  the  fpec'ies,  fo  every  wife  legiflature,  not  folely 
contented  with  encouraging  or  even  enforcing  matrimony,  has 
likewife  endeavoured  to  correal  all  thefe  errors  and  abufes  which 
fruflrated  the  main  intention  of  it,  and  to  oblige  the  fexes  to  join 
themfelves  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  tend  to  the  in- 
creafe  and  multiplication  of  their  fpecies ;  thus  the  JewiQi  law 
forbad  eunuchs  to  marry.  Lycurgus  enjoined  the  coupling  toge- 
ther of  fuch  men  and  women  as  were  ftrong  and  healthful,  and 
gave  a  liberty  of  profecuting  fuch  men  as  did  not  marry  at  all,  as 
deferred  marrying  till  they  were  too  old,  or  married  improperly; 
and  thus  in  Rome,  it  was  ordained.  That  no  woman  under  fifty 
might  marry  a  man  above  fixty,  and  that  no  man  above  fixty 
fhould  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  like  himfelf  far  advanced  in 
life ;  laws  of  this  nature,  though  evidently  tending  to  promote 
the  great  end  and  defign  of  marriage,  have  in  fubfequent  periods 
been  but  little  attended  to. 


Confangui- 
i,ity,  the  de- 
grees of  it 
foibid  to 
inairy  not 
accurately 
marked. 


If  what  has  been  advanced  by  naturallfls  be  true,  that  crofling 
the  breed,  either  of  animals  or  vegetables,  tends  greatly  to  improve 
their  flrength  and  vigour;  then  it  will  follow,  that  fuch  political 
reafons,  as  regard  ftrength  and  population,  have  likewife  prompted 
all  wife  legiflators  to  interdict  the  marriages  of  near  kindred  with 
one  another.     Among  the  Jews,  the  degrees  of  confanguinity, 

within 
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within  which  it  was  unlawful  to  marry,  were  accurately  marked  ^.^^„^,,^* 
by  the  code  of  Moles.  Among  other  ancient  nations,  the  affair  < — ^-v—— ' 
was  fubje<fl  to  much  variation.  The  Egyptians  were  allowed  to 
marry  their  fiflers.  The  Scythians  were  even  faid  to  have  married 
tlieir  mothers,  grandmothers,  and  fifters.  The  Medes  and  Per- 
fians  married  their  fifters  ;  and,  among  the  Tartars,  a  man  might 
marry  his  daughter,  but  a  mother  might  not  marry  her  fon. 
Among  the  Hunns,  the  men  married  whoever  they  pleafed,  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  confanguinity ;  a  fon  even  married  the  widow 
of  his  father:  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  feems  to  have  been 
praflifcd  by  the  kings  of  Ifrael ;  for  Abfalom  is  faid  to  have  gone 
in  unto  the  wives  and  concubines  of  David  his  father,  when  he 
rebelled  againft  him.  In  Peru,  the  Inca,  or  king,  was  always 
married  to  his  filler ;  or,  if  he  had  no  fiRers,  to  his  neareft  female 
relation  :  and,  in  Otaheite,  we  are  told,  that  their  young  king  was 
defigncd  as  a  hufband  to  his  filter,  when  he  became  marriageable. 
At  Athens,  a  man  might  marry  the  fifter  of  his  father,  but  not 
the  fifter  of  his  mother. 

The  natural  advantages  arifing  from  croffing  the  breed  of  men, 
as  well  as  other  animals,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fpecles  from  de- 
generating, muft  have  been  the  refult  of  experience  and  obferva- 
tion  :  it  would  therefore  be  long  before  they  were  attended  to ;  and 
hence,  though  Mofes,  who  was  infpired  by  the  Divinity,  appears- 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  the  other  nations,  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  were  not;  and,  confequently,  long  indulged 
themfelves  in  marrying  as  inclination,  or  convenience,  di<ftated. 
But  another  political  reafon  may  be  given,  why  the  marriage  of 
near  kindred  was  prohibited.  Before  mankind  were  thoroughly 
civilized,  and  brought  under  the  government  of  laws,  famih"es  were 

frequently 
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C  u  A  P.  frequently  at  war  with  one  another;  either  on  account  of  pro- 
perty,  which  was  then  unfettled,  or  from  their  natural  inclinatioa 
to  rapine  and  plunder ;  in  this  ftate,  every  acquifition  of  ftrength 
to  a  family,  was  an  addition  to  its  fecurity;  inftead,  therefore,  of 
marrying  in  his  own  family,  or  among  his  own  kindred,  who 
were  already  in  his  intereft,  a  man  would,  from  motives  of  policy, 
rather  wifli  to  take  a  wife  from  a  neighbouring  family,  and  by 
that  means  bring  it  into  an  alliance  with  his,  a  circumftance 
which  would  tend  greatly  to  the  fecurity  of  both ;  and  hence  the 
pradice  of  marrying  of  kindred  would  fall  into  difufe. 

But  befides  thefe,  and  other  political  reafons  that  might  be 
given  againfl  near  kindred  and  relations  intermarrying  with  each 
other,  there  are  alfo  natural  reafons  that  ftrongly  counteradl  fuch 
alliances.  The  marriage  of  a  father  with  his  daughter  would,  ia 
mod  cafes,  be  propofterous ;  as  the  hufbaud  would  generally  be 
pad  the  age  of  propagation  long  before  his  wife.  The  marriage 
of  a  fon  to  his  mother,  befides  being  liable  to  the  fame  objedtioa 
of  inequality  of  age,  would  likewife  confound  the  nature  of  things  ; 
as  the  fon  ought  to  have  an  unlimited  refpe£t  for  his  mother,  and 
the  wife  an  unlimited  refped  for  her  hufband.  But  though  fimi- 
lar  reafons  do  not  militate  againft  the  marriage  of  brothers  and 
fillers  with  each  other,  yet  nature  herfelf  feeras  here  to  have  in- 
terpofed  her  authority  ;  flie  feems  not  to  have  given  to  brothers 
and  nfters,  and  other  near  relations,  the  fame  power  of  raifing  the 
paffions  and  emotions  of  love  in  each  other,  as  (he  has  given  to 
thofe  who  are  lefs  known,  and  nowife  related.  The  emotions, 
which  pafs  between  a  brother  and  a  fifter,  are  friendfhip;  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  between  a  young  man  and  woman,  not  related 
to  each  other,  they  would  be  love. 

With 
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With  refpedl  to  the  prohibitions,  concerning  the  marriage  of    ^vvm^' 

relations  to  each  other,   it  is  a  thing  extremely  delicate  to  fix  ex-    ' v ' 

adly  the  point  at  which  the  laws  of  nature  ftop.  The  greater 
part  of  civilized  nations  feem,  in  this  refpe£t,  not  to  have  differed 
widely  from  the  diredions  of  Mofes.  The  Chriftian  world  has 
been  entirely  governed  by  the  rules  of  that  lav/giver,  except  in 
fome  periods,  when  a  fpirit  of  greater  libertinifm  broke  through 
the  reftraint,  or  a  fpirit  of  greater  fanftity  extended  it  ftill  wider. 
In  a  council,  held  by  pope  Honorius,  in  the  year  1126,  marri- 
ages were  profcribed  between  all  relations,  till  after  the  fevenlh 
generation ;  and  all  who  had  married  within  that  degree,  were 
ordered  to  put  their  wives  away :  fuch  were  the  laws  the  fee  of 
Rome  impofed  upon  mankind ;  but  as,  in  other  cafes,  it  referved 
to  itfelf  a  power  of  difpenfmg  with  them  j  and,  like  the  Englifh, 
•who  will  not  allow  any  body  to  abufe  their  kings  but  themfelves, 
the  popes  would  not  fuffer  any,  but  themfelves,  to  infringe  the 
laws  of  the  pentateuch  or  of  the  gofpel. 

But  befides  the  reftridlions  laid  upon  marriage,  by  confanguinity   Othsr  redric- 
and  politics,   there  are  others  affedling  certain  clafTes  of  mankind,   thofeof  con- 
which  feem  to  have  arifen  folely  from  opinion  or  caprice.     Such    ^"S"'"")'- 
are  thofe  which  cuftom  has  impofed  almoft  every  where,  on  people 
of  the  fame  religion,  and  of  the  fame  rank  and  condition  of  life, 
reftriding  them  from  marrying  thofe  of  a  different  religion  *,    or 
of  an  inferior  condition  :  fuch  are  thofe  that  the  laws  of  Brama 
have  impofed  on  the  Hindoos,  whereby  both  the  men  and  women, 
of  every  particular  caft,  are  prohibited  from  marrying  into  any 

•  By  the  ancient  law,  a  Chriftian,  of  either  (ex,  marrying  wiih  a  Jew,  was  to  be  burnt 
or  buried  alive ;  and,  at  Geneva,  a  marriage  between  a  Proteftant  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
not  valid. 
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other  caft  ;  but  what  we  have  more  particularly  in  view,  is  the  re- 
ftridtions  which,  in  this  particular,  have  been  laid  upon  the  clergy 
of  a  great  variety  of  nations.     While  the  Ifraelitifli  laity  were  at 
liberty  to  marry  whom  they   pleafed,   the  priefts  were  prohibited 
from  marrying  a  woman  that  was  a  whore,  or  that  had  been  put 
away  from   her  hulband ;    or,   in   fliort,   any  other  but  a  virgin. 
The  Egyptians,    though  they  indulged  their  laity  in   polygamy, 
would  not  grant  the  fame  liberty  to  their  priells.     After  the  in- 
trodudion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,   the  clergy  were  in  marriage 
reftridled  by  almoft  the  fame  laws  as  thofe  of  Mofes  ;  and  if  the 
wife  of  a  clergyman,  particularly  of  a  bifhop,  died  before  him,  he 
was  never  allowed  to  take  another.     In  procefs  of  time  it  became 
unlawful,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  for  a  clergyman  to 
marry  upon  any  pretence  whatever;  a  fcheme  which,  as  we  fhalL 
fee  afterward,  was  the  fource   of  much  wrangling   among   the- 
priefts,  and  of  much  mifchief  to  fociety. 

Though,  by  the  Mofaic  law,  the  whole  body  of  the  Ifraelites 
were   ftri£tly  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  other  nations ; 
yet,   in  the  twenty-firft  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,    we  find  an  al— . 
lowance  given  them  to  make  wives  of  the  captives  taken  in  war;, 
and  the  preparation  of  thefe  captives,   to  fit  them  for  fo  near  an 
alliance  with  their  captors,  was  fuch  as  would  not  a  little  difgufl:  a 
modern  lover :  the  bride  was  to  be  brought  to  the  houfe  of  her 
future  hufband,  and  there  to  (have  her  head  ;  a  circumftance  of  the 
moft  mortifying  nature  to  a  woman,   as  the  loves  and  the  graces 
wanton  in  waving  ringlets ;    befides  this,  fhe  was  to  put  the  ral-' 
ment  of  captivity  upon  her,  and  to  wear  it  a  month,  and  comply 
with  fome  other  ceremonies ;   of  the  intention  of  which,  we  are, 
at  this  period,  entirely  ignorant. 

We 
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We  return  now  to  take  a  further  view  of  the  ceremonies  of    chap. 

XKVIII. 

marriage,  and  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  that  inftitution,  from  the    * ^ ' 

ancient  Greeks,  where  we  left  it,  to  the  prefent  times. 

There  were  three  different  kinds  of  marriage  among  the  Ro-   Marriage ce- 

remonies 

mans,  diftlnguifhed  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  Conferration,  among  the 
Coemption,  and  Ufe ;  Conferration  was  the  manner  in  which  only 
the  pontiffs  and  other  priefls  were  married,  and  was  always  cele- 
brated by  a  prieft ;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
remarkable  circumftance,  that,  in  the  marriages  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  we  difcover  the  firfl  inftance  of  prief^s  having  celebrated 
the  rites  of  that  inftitution.  The  ceremony  confifted  in  the  yoimg 
couple  eating  a  cake  together,  made  only  of  wheat,  fait,  and 
water ;  part  of  which,  along  with  other  facriflces,  were,  in  a  fo- 
lemn  manner,  offered  to  the  gods  of  marriage. 

The  fecond  kind  of  marriage,  called  Coemption,  was  celebrated 
by  the  parties  folemnly  pledging  their  faith  to  each  other,  by  giv- 
ing and  receiving  a  piece  of  money ;  a  ceremony  which  was  the 
moft  common  way  of  marrying  among  the  Romans,  and  which 
continued  in  ufe  even  after  they  became  Chriflians.  When  wri- 
tings were  introduced  to  teftify  that  a  man  and  woman  had  be- 
come hufband  and  wife,  and  alio,  that  the  hufband  had  fettled  a 
dower  upon  his  bride,  thefe  writings  were  called  Tabuht  Dotales, 
dowry  tables  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  words  in  our  marriage 
ceremony,  I  thee  endow. 

The  third  kind  of  marriage,  denominated  Ufe,  was,  when  the 
accidental  living  together  of  a  man  and  a  woman  had  been  pro- 
dudive  of  children,  and  they  found  ifnecelfary,  or  convenient,  on 
that,   and  other  accounts,   to  continue  together ;   when,  if  they 

K  k  a  agreed 
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CHAP,  agreed  on  the  matter  between  themfelves,  it  became- a  valid  mar- 
riage,  and  the  children  were  confidered  as  legitimate.  Something 
fimilar  to  this,  is  tlic  prefent  cuftom  in  Scotland  ;  where,  if  a  man 
and  woman  have  lived  together  till  they  have  children,  if  the  man 
marry  the  woman,  even  upon  his  death-bed,  all  the  antinuptial 
children  become  thereby  legitimated,  and  inherit  the  honours  and 
cftates  of  their  father.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  Holland ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  all  the  children  to  be  legitimated  muft 
appear  with  the  father  and  mother  in  the  church,  at  the  ceremony 
of  their  marriage. 

When  a  marriage  was  celebrated,  in  any  of  the  two  firft  me- 
thods, in  order  to  know  the  pleafure  of  the  gods,  the  aufpices 
were  firft  of  all  confulted,  and  the  days  which  they  held  unfortu- 
nate avoided.  When  the  contrail  was  drawn  up,  it  was  fealed 
with  the  feals  of  the  parents,  and  the  portion  fometimes  depofited 
in  the  hands  of  the  augur  ;  the  bridegroom  fent  to  the  bride  a  plain 
iron  ring.  On  the  wedding-day,  while  the  bride's  head  was 
drefling,  it  was  cuftomary  to  divide  her  hair  into  fix  trefl'es,  with 
the  point  of  a  fpear,  after  the  manner  of  the  veftals ;  to  teach  her 
that  fhe  was  to  be  a  veftal  to  all  but  her  hufband.  She  was  then 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  vervain,  and  other  herbs,  gathered  by 
her  own  hands  ;  over  the  wreath  they  fometimes  threw  a  veil ;  and 
put  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  fhoes,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  veil,  and 
fo  high  as  to  make  her  appear  taller.  In  ancient  Rome,  when  the 
couple  were  ready  for  the  ceremony,  they  put  a  yoke  upon  their 
necks,  called  Conjugium  ;  and  hence  our  word  conjugal,  or  yoked 
together,  is  derived  :  a  ceremony  which  is  more  emblematical  of 
the  matrimonial  ftate,  than  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  That 
the  bride  might  feem  reludantly  to  depart  from  her  virgin  ftate, 
ihey  feigned  to  force  her  from  the  arms  of  her  mother;    which 

was 
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was  done  by  the  light  of  five  torches  carried  by  five  boys,  previ-     CHAP. 

A. A.  V  i II. 

oufly  wafhed  and  perfumed,  in  honour  of  the  five  divinities  of 
marriage,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  Diana,  and  the  goddefs  Perfua- 
fion.  The  bride  was  led  by  two  young  children  to  the  houfe  of 
her  husband  ;  a  diftafF  was  carried  behind  her,  with  a  fpindle,  and 
a  trunk  or  basket,  in  which  was  her  toilette  ;  (he  was  fprinkled 
with  hiftral  water,  in  order  that  flie  might  enter  holy  into  the 
houfe  of  her  husband  :  when  fhe  arrived  at  the  door,  which  was 
adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  fire  and  water 
were  prefented  to  her,  and  fhe  was  at  the  fame  time  alked  her 
name  ;  to  which  fhe  anfwered,  Caia,  to  fignify  that  fhe  would  be 
as  good  a  wife  as  Caia  Cxcilia,  who  was  famous  for  the  domeftic 
and  conjugal  virtues. 

Before  the  bride  entered  the  houfe,  fhe  put  wool  upon  the 
door,  and  rubbed  it  with  oil,  or  with  the  fat  of  fome  animal  ;  fhe 
was  then  carried  over  the  threfhold,  which  the  augurs  reckoned 
exceedingly  unlucky  for  her  to  touch,  on  her  firft  entrance  :  im- 
mediately after,  the  keys  of  all  things  in  the  houfe  were  delivered 
to  her,  and  fhe  was  fet  upon  a  fheep's  fkin  with  the  wool  on  it,  to 
teach  her,  that  flie  was  from  that  to  provide  clothes  for  her  family. 
After  the  young  couple  were  conduced  to  their  chamber,  imme- 
diately before  the  company  took  their  leave  of  them,  the  bride- 
groom fcattered  nuts  to  the  children,  and  the  men  fung  verfes,  to 
obviate  charms  and  incantations.  Care  was  taken  that  there  fhould 
be  no  light  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  to  fpare  the  modefty  of  the 
bride,  and  prevent  the  bridegroom  fromdifcovering  her  blemifhes : 
on  the  next  day,  the  husband  gave  a  public  entertainment,  when 
the  bride,  appearing  on  the  fame  couch  with  him  at  table, 
leaned  upon  him  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  and  in  her  difcourfe 

5  feemcd 
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feemed  to  glory  fo  much  In  having  thrown  ofF  her  virgin  modefty, 
tliat  it  became  a  proverb  in  Rome,  when  a  woman  talked  inde- 
cently, to  fay,  flie  talks  like  a  bride. 

"Such  were  the  ceremonies  by  which  a  husband  and  wife  were 
joined  together,  and  fuch  the  additional  ceremonies  that  ferved  to 
give  folemnity  to  their  jundion.  In  the  early  periods  of  Rome, 
Romulus  ordered,  that  no  woman  fhould  pretend  to  dired  her  huf- 
band,  but  that  a  hufband  might  difcard  his  wife,  if  fhe  poifoned 
the  children,  counterfeited  the  keys,  or  committed  adultefy  :  after- 
periods  gave  him  a  power  to  inflidt  a  fuitable  punifliment  upon 
her,  if  fhe  a£ted  perverfely,  difhoneftly,  or  drunk  wine  ;  and 
even  to  kill  her,  if  he  furprifed  her  in  infidelity  to  his  bed.  But 
all  the  privileges  were  not  on  the  fide  of  the  husband  ;  fome  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature  belonged  to  the  wives,  or  rather  to  the 
widows,  of  Romans.  Children  born  ten  months  after  the  death 
of  the  hufband  were  reckoned  legitimate  ;  and  Hadrian,  thinking 
this  period  too  fhort,  extended  it  to  eleven. 

Marriage-ce-        Among  the  northern  nations  who  were  contemporary  with  the 

remony  a-  ... 

moni;  the  Romaus,  and  who  afterward  overturned  their  empire,  a  fnrprifing 
fimilarity  of  manners  was  every  where  obfervable.  Wherever 
fighting  was  concerned,  they  were  univerfally  diflinguiihed  by  a 
brutal  ferocity  almoft  inconceivable;  while,  in  regard  to  the  fair 
fex,  they  carried  their  politenefs  in  many  particulars  to  a  degree 
hardly  known  even  among  the  moft  civilized  nations.  From 
the  remotcft  antiquity,  they  confined  themfelves  to  one  wife,  to 
■whom  they  were  married  in  a  manner  more  folemn  than  we  com- 
monly meet  with  among  a  people  fo  rude  and  uncultivated.  The 
father,  or  guardian,  gave  away  his  daughter  in  words  to  this  ef- 
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feifl  :  "  I  give  thee  my  daughter  in  honourable  wedlock,  to  have 
"  the  half  of  thy  bed,  the  keeping  of  the  keys  of  thy  houfe, 
"  one-third  of  the  money  thou  art  at  prefent  poffefled  of,  or  (halt 
*'  poffefs  hereafter,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  rights  appointed  to 
"  wives  by  law."  The  hufband  then  made  his  bride  a  prefent, 
by  way  of  dowry  :  the  relations  of  both  parties  were  witnefles 
of  what  he  gave  ;  which  were  not  things  adapted  to  flatter  the 
ranity,  or  adorn  the  perfon,  of  the  bride,  but  commonly  con- 
fifled  of  fome  oxen,  a  bridled  horfe,  or  a  Ihield,  fpear,  or  fword  ; 
in  return  for  which,  the  bride,  too,  made  her  hufband  a  prefent  of 
fome  arms  j  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  thefe  prefents  they 
efieemed  the  mofl  indifToluble  tie,  as  they  were  given  and  received 
before  witnefles  the  moft  nearly  connedted  with  them,  and  before 
the  connubial  gods. 

As  modes  and  cuftoms  are  perpetually  changing  with  the  times  Thefecere- 
and  circumftances,  this  fimple  ceremony  among  the  defcendants  of  complex  in 
thefe  people  became  more  complicated  ;  the  bridegroom  fent  all 
his  friends  and  relations  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride's  father,  who 
attended  alfo  with  her  relations,  conduded  her  from  thence  to 
that  of  her  future  hufband,  being  led  by  a  matron,  and  followed 
by  a  company  of  young  maidens.  On  her  arrival,-  fhe  was  re^ 
ceived  by  the  bridegroom,  who  proceeded  along  with  her  to  the 
church,  where  a  prieft  performed  the  nuptial  benedidion.  When 
the  bride  was  a  virgin,  this  was  commonly  done  beneath  a  large 
canopy,  to  fave  her  bluflies  :  when  a  widow,  it  was  thought  un- 
neceflary.  Among  the  Franks,  inftead  of  the  church,  marriages 
were  to  be  performed  in  a  full  court,  where  a  buckler  had  been 
three  times  lifted  up,  and  three  caufes  atleaft  openly  tried;  other- 
wife  it  was  not  valid.  When  it  was  done  in  the  church,  the  prieft 
6  a  ft  ei  ward- 
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CHAP,    afterward  crowned  the  young  couple  with  flowers:  and  in  this 

* ^ '    manner  they  went  home,  and  fpent  the  afternoon  in  drinking  and 

dancing  ;  and  at  night,  the  whole  of  the  company  having  feen 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  in  bed  together,  drank  to  thenx,  and 
retired. 

Religion  call-  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  improvement  of  fociety  im- 
ihe'ma'rriace!  pi'oves  alfo  the  arts  of  fraud  and  of  cunning,  and  renders  a  far 
ceremony        ereatcr  number  of  laws  and  of  ceremonies  neceflary,   in  order  to 

Bio/e  folemn.     °  _  _  ■'     ^ 

bind  mankind  to  good  faith  and  duty,  than  are  required  among 

the  lefs  cultivated  part  of  the  fpecies.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
the  ceremonies  of  marriage  were  obliged  to  be  made  more  folemn 
and  binding ;  but  befides  this,  there  are  others  not  lefs  powerful. 
The  laws  of  Mofes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  almoil  all  antiquity,  had 
given  to  the  men  a  liberty  of  polygamy,  of  concubinage,  and  had 
made  divorces  a  matter  of  the  greateft  facility  :  hence  the  yoke  of 
matrimony  to  them  not  only  felt  light,  but  was  eafily  fhaken  off. 
But  the  introdudion  of  chriftianity  brought  with  it  laws  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  ;  it  deftroyed  all  thefe  privileges,  and  having  joined 
only  one  man  and  one  woman  together,  required  the  fame  abfolute 
and  unconditional  fidelity  from  both,  and  bound  the  yoke  of  ma- 
trimony fo  hard  upon  them,  that  death  only  could  break  it.  Hence 
the  men  not  only  violated  their  faith  to  their  wives  in  fecret,  but, 
when  opportunity  offered,  alfo  denied  their  marriage ;  and  hence 
religion  was  at  firft  called  in  to  overawe  the  confcience,  and  make 
the  compa£t  more  folemn. 

Ptiefts  firft  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  fird  celebration  of  marriage 

porfcrmed^^     ,     pHcfts  was  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  as  the  chriftian  reli- 
ef marriageat     -^  ^^^  almoft  at  its  vcry  origin  introduced  into  Rome,  from  them 

the 
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the  chrlftian  prlefts,  perhaps,  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  celebrating  CHAP, 
marriages  alfo.  But  it  was  fome  ages  before  mankind  began  to 
confider  thefe  as  the  only  legal  marriages,  which  were  folemnized 
by  a  prieft,  or  before  the  priefts  themfelves  thought  of  appropri- 
ating this  privilege  entirely  to  their  order.  The  Franks  and  fome 
other  chriftians  were  married  in  their  courts  of  juflice,  by  their 
relations  or  magiftrates.  Whether  chriftian  priefts  firft  performed 
the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  with  a  view  to  give  an  additional  fo- 
lemnity  to  them,  and,  by  fo  doing,  to  induce  the  parties  more 
ftrid:ly  to  obferve  their  obligations,  or  with  a  view  to  add  to  the 
importance  and  revenues  of  the  church,  is  at  this  period  uncertain. 
But  however  that  be,  Soter,  the  fifteenth  bifhop  who  had  filled  St. 
Peter's  chair  (for  they  had  fcarcely  then  affumed  the  name  and  au- 
thority of  Popes),  finding  that  the  appropriation  of  marriage 
folely  to  the  clergy  was  likely  to  bring  in  no  inconfiderable  re- 
venue, ordained,  that  no  woman  fhould  be  deemed  a  lawful  wife, 
unlefs  formally  married  by  the  prieft,  and  given  away  by  her  pa- 
rents. Though  this  was  a  great  innovation  on  the-ancient  cuftoms, 
and  perhaps  encroachment  on  the  right  of  the  civil  power,  we  do 
not  find  that  any  refiftance  was  made  to  it  at  Rome.  In  other  parts 
of  the  chriftian  world,  however,  where  the  fucceflbr  of  St.  Peter 
had  lefs  influence,  parents  and  magiftrates  ftill  continued  to  exert 
the  power  of  marrying  ;  but  this  power  feems,  in  procefs  of  time, 
to  have  been  almoft  entirely  wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  efpecially 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the  clergy  were  obliged  to 
make  marriage  a  facrament,  in  order  to  keep  the  profane  laity 
entirely  from  adminiftering  it ;  but  at  what  time  they  fell  upon 
this  expedient,  is  not  certainly  known. 

Vol.  ir.  LI  Among 
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c  H  A  P.        Among   nations  which  had  fliaken  off  the  authority  of  the 

XXVIII. 

vJL—,^ — L-    church  of  Rome,    the  priefts  ftill  retained  almoft  an  exclufive 

Power  of  ,^  .    .    .  ,  ,  •  •  Ti,' 

marrying  n.vv  powcr  ot  joining  men  and  women  together  in  marriage.  Ihis 
[n'ihe  clergt'.  appears  rather,  however,  to  have  been  by  the  tacit  confent  of  the 
civil  powcr,  than  from  any  defeft  in  its  right  and  authority  ;  for 
in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  marriages  were  folemnized  fre- 
quently by  the  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  clergy  neither  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  them,  nor  to  make  the  children  proceeding 
from  therp  illegitimate ;  and  when  the  province  of  New  England 
was  firftfettleJj  one  of  the  earlieft  laws  of  the  colony  was,  that 
the  power  of  marrying  fhould  belong  to  the  magiftrates.  How 
different  was  the  cafe  with  the  firft  French  fettlers  in  Canada  !  For 
many  years  a  prieft  had  not  been  feen  in  that  country,  and  a  ma. 
giftrate  could  not  marry  :  the  confequence  was  natural ;  men  and 
women  joined  themfelves  together  as  hufband  and  wife,  trufting 
to  the  vows  and  promifes  of  each  other.  Father  Charlevoix,  a  Je- 
fuit,  at  laft  travelling  into  thefe  wild  regions,  found  many  of  the 
fimple,  innocent  inhabitants  living  in  that  manner ;  with  all  of 
whom  he  found  much  fault,  enjoined  them  to  do  penance,  and  af- 
terwards married  them.  After  the  Reftoration,  the  power  of  mar- 
rying again  reverted  to  the  clergy.  The  magiftrate,  however,  had 
not  entirely  refigned  his  right  to  that  power  ;  but  it  was  by  a  late 
act  of  parliament  entirely  furrendered  to  them,  and  a  penalty  an- 
nexed to  the  folemnization  of  it  by  any  other  perfon  whatever. 

That  the  der-  Whence  it  Originated  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  but  a  notion  pretty 
lui,^6ei]v°e  generally  prevails  in  this  and  feveral  other  countries,  that  the 
fr*om^h*"er  ^^^""Syj  ^^'^^  ^^^Y  Only,  are  vefted  with  a  power  from  heaven, 
fJr'"''^  ^'°'  °^  licenfing  men  and  women  to  come  together  for  the  purpofes  of 
&  propagation ; 


twn 


' ^ ' 
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propagation  * ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  S,yy^,''• 
the  two  fexes  being  made  for  each  other,  have,  from  nature,  the 
right  of  coming  together  for  this  purpofe,  and  of  difpofing  of 
themfelves  to  each  other;  fo  that  a  clergyman,  in  performing  a 
marriage  ceremony,  does  not  confer  any  right  or  privilege  on  the 
parties,  which  they  had  not  before,  but  only  in  a  public  manner, 
and  as  appointed  by  the  legiflature  of  his  country,  witneffes  and 
authenticates  the  public  declaration  they  make  of  having  entered 
into  a  matrimonial  agreement  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
that  country;  to  which  bargain  or  agreement,  this  folemn  and  public 
authentication  obliges  the  parties  to  ftand,  and  becomes  their  fecurity 
for  the  fidelity  of  each  other :  thus,  whether  the  marriage  ceremony 
be  performed  as  it  now  is  in  raoft  parts  of  the  Chriftian  world,  by  a 
clergyman,  or,  as  it  formerly  was,  and  ftill  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  by  a  civil  magiftrate ;  neither  the  adt  of  the  clergyman,  nor 
of  the  magiftrate,  convey  any  right,  but  only  enter  on  public  re- 
cord, the  recognizance  of  fuch  parties  entering  with  mutual  con- 
fent  on  the  exercife  of  a  right  they  have  by  nature ;  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  when  an  heir  at  law  fucceeds  to  an  eftate,  the  cere- 
monies cuftomary  in  the  country  where  he  refides  at  entering  him 
heir,  do  not  convey  to  him  any  new  right  to  that  eftate,  but  only 
publicly  declare  and  manifeft  to  his  country,  that  he  has  entered 
on  the  ufe  of  that  eftate  by  virtue  of  his  inherent  right  as  heir  to 
it  by  nature. 

•  Thii  was  not  the  only  right  ufurped  by  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages,  there  ivere  a  v»- 
riety  of  others.  No  man  was  allowed  Chriftian  burial  who  had  not,  according  to  his  cir- 
cumftances,  bequeathed  fomething  to  the  church.  A  new-married  couple  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  bed  together  for  the  firft  three  nights,  unlefs  they  paid  the  church  for  a  difpenfation. 
In  (hort,  a  man  could  neither  come  into  the  world,  continue  in  i(,  cor  go  out  of  it,  without 
being  laid  under  contribution  by  the  clergy. 

LI  2  There 
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« „ 1 

Civil  and  re- 
fi^iouj  com- 
pafis  equally 
binding. 


There  are  many  people,  and  particularly  of  our  fair  readers, 
who  imagine  that  if  marriage  were  only  confidered  as  a  civil  cere- 
mony, it  would  lofe  much  of  its  validity  ;  but  a  little  refledion 
will  difcover  this  to  be  an  error.     When  two  or  more  people  m.ake 
an  agreement  to  do  fuch  and  fuch  offices,   and  to  abftain  from  the 
doing  of  others,  if  they  take  an  oath,  on  the  Bible,  on  the  Koran, 
or  the  Talmud,  at  the  altar,  or  in  the  open  field,  the  oath  is  not 
by  any  of  thefe  additional  circumftances   rendered   more  or  lefs 
binding,  unlefs  to   fuperftitious  minds ;  its  force  and  obligatory 
power  is  derived  from  another  fource :  from  our   ideas  of  moral 
re£titude  and   fidelity,  and   its   obligation   upon   us   would   be  as 
ftrong,  and  a  breach  of  it   as  immoral  and  difhonourable,   if  we 
made  it  in  our  clofet,    as  if  before  witnefles,  and  in  any  of  the 
methods  we  have  mentioned.     Every  perfon  whofe  mind   is   not 
warped  by  fuperftltion,  confiders  himfelf  to  be  as  firmly  bounds 
by  a  civil  as  a  religious  oath>  and  with  an  equal  degree  of  con- 
fcientioufnefs  performs  what  he  fv^'oreto,  at  the  bar,,  as  at  the  altar  j 
and  were  this  not  the  cafe,  we  {hould  either  be  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  religion  to  every  kind  of  obligation,   or  to  put  an  end 
to  all    mutual    trufl    and    confidence    in   every   civil   tranfaiftion. 
Marriage,  therefore^  .ftands  exa(3:ly  in   the  fame  light' as  all  other' 
tranfadions  ofa;  nature  interefling  to  the  public,  it  is  not  allowed 
that  every  one  fhould.  enter  into  it  according  to  his  own  whim  and 
caprice,  but  according  to   all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  prefcribed 
by  the  laws  of  his  country.     In  Japan,  fhe  is  only  a  lawful  wife 
who  is  given  by  their  great  regal  pontiff.     By  the  laws  of  Maho- 
met, {he  is  only  fo,  who  is  married  by  the  judge  ;  and  in  a  great 
many  parts. of  the  world,  flie  cannot  be  (o  unlefs  given  by  her 
parents. 


Marriage 
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Mar'RIAGE  is  a  word  which,  in  different  countries,  admits  of     CHAP. 

a  very  ditterent  lignihcation  ;  among  the  greateft   part  of  the  an-    > -y-      / 

cients,  it  implied  a  fort  of  a  bargain  entered  into  by  one  man  and  djfferenlin 
feveral  women,  that  they  fliould  ferve  and  obey  him,  and  be  liable  toanuL- 
to  be  turned  ofF  at  his  pleafure ;  in  the  Eaft  it  implies  nearly  the 
fame  thing  at  this  day  :  in  the  Greek  iflands,  and  a  variety  of 
other  places,  it  fignifies  a  temporary  agreement  between  a  man 
and  woman  to  cohabit  together  fo  long  as  they  can  agree  or  find  it 
convenient.  On  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  in  almoil  all  favage 
countries,  it  is  a  legal  method  of  condemning  women  to  be  the 
flaves  of  their  hufbands,  who  confider  them  only  as  made  to  earn 
their  fubfiftence,  and  rear  their  children.  In  Europe,  it  is  a  mu- 
tiial  and  almofl:  indiflbluble  agreement  between  one  man  and  one 
woman,  to  live  and  cohabit  together  for  life,  and  abide  by  one 
aridther  in  every  circumflance  of  profperous  or  adverfe  fortune. 

Bl^t  Europe  is  not  the  only  country  where  marriages  are  for   !'-'« of  mar- 

°  riage  ceremo- 

life ;  they  are  fo  wherever  men  are  polifhed  by  fociety,  and  the  nies. 
marriage  rites  and  ceremonies  in  fuch  places  generally  have  a  regard 
to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  wortian  as  well  as  of  the 
man.  But  in  countries  little  civilized,  and  where  the  fex,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are  flaves  to  their  parentSj  relations,  or 
hufbands,  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  for  the  mofl:  part  fome- 
way  expreffive  of  that  abjed:  condition.  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptions  to  thefe  general  rules,  and  the  marriage-cere- 
monies in  many  countries  feem  to  have  been  contrived  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  make  the  marriage  publicly  known,  by  ex- 
hibiting fome  pompous  rites  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  number 
of  people,  which,  indeed,  befides  the  private  engagements  of  the 

partie.v 
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^  ^\^'r  t'''    Parties,    IS    all   that   can  reafonably  be  wanted  in  any  marriage 


agreement  whatever. 


Ejfprtffii-eof  Ovr.R  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  in  countries  peopled  by 
tesaretoex-  Europcan  colonies,  the  marriage  ceremony  exprefles  the  duty  of 
i^a^o'iher.  ^^^  parties,  as  well  as  their  interefts,  and  the  regard  they  ought 
to  have  for  the  happinefs  of  each  other ;  and  the  general  laws  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  particular  ftipulations  of  the  matrimo- 
nial bargain,  take  care  of  the  freedom  and  immunities  of  the  wo- 
man, and  will  neither  fuffer  her  perfon  nor  property  to  be  abufed 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  hufband  *.  But  we  have  already  feen, 
that  among  the  Jews,  and  other  ancient  nations,  the  laws  fe- 
curing  either  the  perfons  or  property  of  married  women  were 
but  few  and  weak,  and  that  both  were  too  much  left  in  the  mercy 
of  their  hufbands.  -  The  fame  matrimonial  powers  are  vefted  in 
the  hufbands  of  Afia  and  Africa  at  this  day.  The  Moguls,  who 
marry  as  many  women  as  they  pleafe,  have  their  wives  of  feveral 
different  ranks,  and  may  advance  any  of  them  to  one  of  the  higher 
ranks,  or  degrade  them  to  one  of  the  lower  at  pleafure.  In  Ruflia, 
it  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  bride  to 
prefent  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip,  made  with  her  own  hands, 
in  token  of  fubjedion  ;  among  the  favages  of  Canada,  a  ftrap, 
a  kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put  into  the  bride's  apartment  as 
fymbols  of  her  fubmiflion  and  flavery  ;  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  the 
bride  wafhes  the  bridegroom's  feet ;  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  the 

'*  The  Ruffians  were  formerly  accullomed  to  ufe  their  wives  with  the  moft  relentlef^  feve- 
verity  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  hufband  has  of  late  fubjefted  himfelf,  by  his  marrjage-contraft, 
<o  ccruin  penalties  if  he  ufed  his  wife  ill,  either  by  manual  correftion,  whipping,  boxing, 
^kicking,  or   fcratching. 

bride 
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bride  folemnly  vows  love  and  conftancy,  whatever  ufage  or  re-  chap. 
turns  fhe  may  meet  with  from  her  hufband.  To  thefe  inftances  we 
might  add  many  others,  where  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  ex- 
preflive  of  the  condition  of  the  wife  ;  but  we  leave  the  ungrateful 
tafk,  and  proceed  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  thofe,  where,  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  they  exprefs  his  acknowledgment  of 
having  attained  fomethiog  which  he  efteems,  values,  and  wifties 
to  cheriih  and  protect. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIX. 

The  fame  Siibjecl  continued, 

c  MAP.     '  i  ^HE  cuRoms  we  have  juft  now  related,  are  only  to  be  met 
V  — ,-  _j       -*•      with  among  favages,  or  fuch  as  are  but  a  few  degrees  re- 
whichT"      ™oved  from  that  ftate.     Thofe  we  now  proceed  to,  mark  a  people 
the  min  w"^   either  confiderably  removed  from  ferocity  of  manners,  or  far  ad- 
their  vvivef.     vanced  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation  and  politenefs.     Among  the  an- 
cient Peruvians,  the  bridegroom   carried  a   pair  of  fhoes   to  the 
bride,  and  put  them  upon  her  feet  with  his  own   hands.     At 
Laos,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  only  rational,  but  expreflive 
of  the  value  the  bridegroom  has  for  his  bride ;  their  mutual  en- 
gagements are  attefted  by  two  witnefTes,  fele£ted  from  among 
thofe  who  have  lived  the  longeft  and   moft  lovingly  together.     In 
Siam,  the  bridegroom  makes  a  prefent  of  betel  to  his  bride,  in  the 
moft  refpedlful  manner.   In  Lapland,  {he  is  prefented  with  brandy, 
rein-deer,  and  trinkets.     In  countries  more  civilized,  a  dower  is 
fettled  upon  her,   and  prefents  made  her  on  her  going  home  to 
the  houfe  of  her  hufband.     In  England,   fhe  is  treated  with  every 
circumftance  of  honour  and  refpeft,  and  the  words  of  the   mar- 
riage ceremony  are  carried  to   the  moft  foolifti  and   unmeaning 
length ;  "  With  my  body  I  thee  worfhip,   and  with   my  worldly 
"  goods  I  thee  endow."      Much  more  fimple,  and   at  the  fame 
time  more  fenfible,  were  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  and  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  who   tied  the  garments  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  together,  thereby  fignlfying,  that  they 
5  had 
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had  bound  themfelves  to  each  other  through  all  the  profperous  and    chap. 
adverfe  circumftances  of  life. 

But  befides  thefe  ceremonies  of  marriage,  which  feem  plainly  Ceremonies 
to  be  expreffive  of  the  low  or  of  the  high  condition  of  women,  only  to  make 
there  are  others  which  have  no  regard  to  either,  and  feem  only  pubiTc!""^' 
calculated  to  give  a  public  notoriety  and  firmnefs  to  the  compadl. 
Such  is  that  faid  to  have  been  anciently  pradifed  in  Canada, 
where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  held  a  rod  between  them,  while 
the  old  men  pronounced  certain  prayers  over  them,  after  which 
they  broke  the  rod  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  witnefles, 
and  gave  to  each  a  piece,  who  carried  it  home,  and  depofited 
it  as  a  teflimony  of  the  marriage  that  had  happened.  Such  is 
the  ceremony  of  tying  the  garments  publicly  together,  and  fuch 
are  thofe  of  inviting  friends  and  neighbours  to  feaft,  and  to  be 
witnefles  of  the  matrimonial  engagements.  As  the  natural  mo- 
defty  of  the  fex  always  fuppofes  that  a  woman  fhall  with  fome 
reluctance  relinquifh  her  ftate  of  virginity,  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  frequently  expreflive  of  this  reludance.  In  fome  countries,  the 
bride  hides  herfelf ;  in  others,  fhe  mufl  feemingly  be  fought  for; 
in  others,  the  ceremony  mufl:  be  performed  while  fhe  is  covered 
■with  a  veil,  or  under  a  canopy  to  fave  her  bluflies.  But  what 
feems  more  extraordinary,  there  are  inflances  where  the  man  is 
feemingly  to  be  forced  to  accept  of  what  almoft  in  all  countries 
he  eagerly  feeks  after.  In  a  province  of  Old  Mexico,  the  bride- 
groom was  carried  off"  by  his  relations,  that  it  might  be  thought 
he  was  forced  into  the  ftate  of  wedlock,  a  ftate  fo  perplexed  with 
thorns  and  cares.  In  almoft  all  countries,  the  day  of  marriage  is 
dedicated  to  mirth  and  to  feftivity,  and  every  thing  that  can  cloud 
the  brow,  or  damp  the  general  joy,  is  carefully  avoided.  In  Muf- 
VoL.  II.  M  m  covy, 
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CHAP,    covy,  however,  the  cafe  was  different  -,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony, 
V      ,—  _.    they  crowned  the  young  couple  with  wormwood,  as  an  emblem  of 

the  bitternefs  of  ihefe  anxieties  and  cares  upon  which  they  were 

entering. 

Improvement  If  the  laws  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  forbidding  the 
negledteTL  marriage  of  near  relations  with  each  other,  originated  from  the 
inacch-mak-  political  view  of  preferving  the  human  race  from  degeneracy, 
they  are  the  only  laws  we  meet  with  on  that  fubjedt,  and  exert 
almoft  the  only  care  we  find  taken  of  fo  important  a  matter. 
The  Afiatic  is  careful  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  elephants,  the 
Arabian  of  his  horfes,  and  the  Laplander  of  his  rein-deer.  The 
Englifliman,  eager  to  have  fwift  horfes,  ftaunch  dogs,  and  vic- 
torious cocks,  grudges  no  care,  and  fpares  no  expence,  to  have  the 
males  and  females  matched  properly;  but  fmce  the  days  of  Solon, 
where  is  the  legiQator,  or  fince  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
where  are  the  private  perfons,  who  take  any  care  to  improve,  or 
even  to  keep  from  degeneracy  the  breed  of  their  own  fpecies  ? 
The  Engliihman  who  folicitoufly  attends  the  training  of  his  colts 
and  puppies,  would  be  afhamed  to  be  caught  in  the  nurfery ;  and 
while  no  motive  could  prevail  upon  him  to  breed  horfes  or  hounds 
from  an  improper  or  contaminated  kind,  he  will  calmly,  or  rather 
inconfiderately,  match  himfelf  with  the  moft  decrepid  or  difeafed  of 
the  human  fpecies  ;  thoughtlefs  of  the  weakneffes  and  evils  he 
is  going  to  entail  on  pofterity,  and  confidering  nothing  but  the 
acquifition  of  fortune  he  is  by  her  alliance  to  convey  to  an  oflr- 
fpring,  by  difeafes  rendered  unable  to  ufe  it.  The  Mufcovites 
were  formerly  the  only  people,  befides  the  Greeks,  who  paid  a 
proper  attention  to  this  fubjedl.  After  the  preliminaries  of  a 
marriage  were  fettled  between  the  parents  of  a  young  couple, 

2.  the 
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the  bride  was  ftiipt  naked,  and  carefully  examined  by  a  jury  of    C  H  a  p. 

matrons,  when,  if  they  found  any  bodily  defe<Cl:,  they  endeavoured    v v~— ' 

to  cure  it;  but  if  it  would  admit  of  no  remedy,  the  match  was 
broke  off,  and  fhe  was  confidered  not  only  as  an  improper  fubjed- 
to  breed  from,  but  improper  alfo  for  maintaining  the  affedions 
of  a  hufband,  after  he  had  difcovered  the  impofition  fhe  had  put 
upon  him. 

In  England,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  to  be  performed  but 
in  the  church,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  In  Scotland,  this  is  deemed  incompatible  with 
morality  and  found  policy,  as  it  hinders  the  valetudinarian  from 
doing  all  the  juftice  in  his  power  to  the  miftrefs  he  has  lived  with 
and  debauched  ;  he  may  therefore  marry  her  at  any  hour,  or  in 
any  place,  and  by  that  marriage  legitimate  all  the  children  he  ha« 
by  her,  whether  they  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  or  not.  Nearly 
the  fame  thing  takes  place  over  all  Germany  ;  only  in  fome  parts 
of  it,  the  children  to  be  legitimated  are  required  to  be  prefent,  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  father,  and  to  hold  the  lappet  of  his 
garment,  during  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

In  Pruflia,  though  their  code  of  laws  feems  in  general  to  be  as  Left-handed 
reafonable,  and  as  confiftent  with  found  policy,  as  any  in  Europe,  fir^hac/"' 
yet  we  ftill  find  in  it,  an  allowance  given  for  a  fpecies  of  that 
concubinage  which  has  long  fince  been  expelled  from  almoft  all 
the  weflern  world.  A  man  may  there  marry  what  is  called  a 
left-handed  wife,  to  whom  he  is  married  for  life,  and  by  the 
common  ceremony*;  but  with  this  exprefs  agreement,  that  neither 
fhe  nor  her  children  fhall  live  in  the  houfe  of  her  hufband,  nor 
fhall  take  his  name,    nor  bear  his  arms,  nor  claim  any  dov^er  or 

•  The  only  difference  in  the  ceremony  is,  the  bridegroom  gives  her  his  loft  hand  inlJcad  of  his  n'^hf. 

M  m  «  donation 
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CHAP,  donation  iifually  claimed  by  every  other  wife,  nor  difpofe  of  any 
part  of  his  property,  exert  any  authority  over  his  fervants,  nor 
fucceed  to  his  eftates  or  his  titles;  but  {hall  be  contented  with 
what  was  agreed  on  for  their  fubfiftence  during  his  life,  and  with' 
what  he  fliall  give  them  at  his  death.  This  privilege,  however, 
is  always  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  deny,  and  is  feldom  granted 
to  any  but  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  are  left  with  large  families, 
and  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fortunes  cannot  afford  to  marry 
another  legal  wife,  and  rear  up  another  family  of  the  fame  rank, 
with  themfelves. 

Though  the  laws  of  almofl;  every  civilized  country  have  re- 
quired the  confent  of  parents  to  the  marriage  of  their  children, 
yet  when  fuch  children  marry  without  it,  the  evil  is  confidered 
as  incapable  of  any  remedy.  The  Pruffian  law,  however,  thinks 
othferwife  ;  and  in  this  cafe  gives  the  parents  a  power  of  applying 
to  the  confiftory,  which  feparates  the  parties,  and  obliges  the  man  to 
give  the  woman  a  portion  for  the  lofs  of  her  virginity,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  or  children  of 
the  marriage.  Promifes  of  marriage  to  a  woman  have,  in  all  welK 
regulated  ftates,  been  confidered  asfacred,  and  the  breach  of  them 
punifhed  by  a  variety  of  methods  ;  but  the  Pruffian  laws  proceed 
in  another  manner,  they  do  not  endeavour  fo  much  to  punllh  the 
breach  of  the  promife,  as  to  enforce  the  performance  of  it,  which 
they  do  by  the  admonitions  of  religion,  by  imprlfonment,  by  a 
fine  of  half  the  man's  fortune,  or  a  certain  part  of  what  he  earns 
by  his  daily  labour ;  or  if  he  runs  away  to  evlte  the  marriage, 
by  marrying  the  woman  to  him  by  proxy,  and  allowing  her  a 
maintenance  out  of  his  effeds. 

Before 


t  imony. 
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Before  we  take  leave  of  the  fubjedt  of  matrimony,  it  may     chap. 
not  be  improper  to  take  a  view  of  the  oppofitioiis  that  have  been    « — ^-7—' 

I  •  r    '  I'll  •  r  1   •    n  r~     Oppofiiions 

made  to  It;  oppontions  which  have  arilen  chiefly  on  pretence  of  made  to  ma. 
religion,  but  which,  when  thoroughly  examined,  will,  we  per- 
fuade  ourfelves,  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  a  very  different 
motive.  The  two  fexes  were  evidently  intended  for  each  other,  and 
"  Increafe  and  multiply"  was  the  firft  great  command  given  them 
by  the  Author  of  nature;  but  fuppofe  no  fuch  command  had  been 
given,  how  it  firft  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  that  the  propa- 
gation or  continuation  of  the  fpecies  was  criminal  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  this 
notion  may  appear,  it  is  one  of  thofe  which  early  infmuated  it- 
felf  among  mankind  ;  and  plainly  demonftrated,  that  reafoning 
beings  are  the  moft  apt  to  deviate  from  nature,  and  not  only  to 
difobey  her  plaineft  didates,  but,  on  pretence  of  pleafing  her 
Author,  to  render  themfelves  for  ever  incapable  of  obeying 
them*. 

As  the  appetite  towards  the  other  fex  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  ungovernable  in  our  nature ;  as  it  intrudes  itfelf  more 
than  any  other  into  our  thoughts,  and  frequently  diverts  them 
from  every  other  purpofe  or  employment ;  it  may,  at  firft,  on 
this  account,  have  been  reckoned  criminal  when  it  interfered  with 
worfliip  and  devotion  ;  and  emafculation  was  made  ufe  of  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  origin  of 
eunuchs.  Eut  however  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  there  were  men 
of  various  religions,  who  made  themfelves  incapable  of  procreation 
on  a  religious  account ;  as  we  are  told  that  the  priefts  of  Cybele 
conftantly  caftrated  themfelves;  and  by  our  Saviour,  that  there  are 
eunuchs  who  make  themfelves  fuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  fake. 

6  liOWKVER 
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CHAP.  However  abfurd  it  may  appear  to  reafcn  and  to  philofophy, 
._  -^'p  it  is  certainly  a  fa6t,  that  religionifts  of  various  kinds  had  early 
got  an  idea,  that  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies  was,  if  not  cri- 
minal, at  lead  derogatory  to  their  facred  functions.  Thus  the  priefts 
of  ancient  Egypt  were  obliged,  by  the  rules  of  their  order,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  women,  though  in  after  periods  they  allowed  them  one 
wife;  the  priefts  of  the  Myfians  likewife  bound  themfelves  to 
celibacy ;  and  the  priefts  of  the  Romifta  church,  in  times  more  en- 
lightened by  reafon,  ftill  follow  the  execrable  example,  as  if  Hea- 
ven were  pleafed  with  every  means  of  preferving  the  individual, 
and  difpleafed  with  the  means  of  continuing  the  fpecies. 

Origin  of  But  not  only  the  priefthood,  but  feveral  other  religious  orders 

celibacy.  ^f  ^^^^  fexes,  began  to  fpring  up,  who  vainly  imagined  to  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  the  Author  of  nature,  by  difcontinuing  his 
works.  The  Egyptians  and  ancient  Indians  had  communities  of 
Cenobites,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  celibacy.  Strabo 
mentions  a  fed  among  the  Thracians  that  vowed  perpetual  abfti- 
nence  from  women,  and  were  on  that  account  revered  for  their 
fandity.  The  Eflenes,  among  the  Jews,  laid  themfelves  under 
the  fame  obligation.  The  Romans  had  their  veftal  virgins,  who 
kept  perpetually  alive  the  facred  fire  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs 
of  chaftity,  and  were  buried  alive  if  they  proved  incontinent. 
The  Peruvians  had  their  virgins  of  the  Sun,  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  temple  of  that  luminary,  and  obliged  to  the  ftrideft 
virginity,  under  the  fame  penalty  as  the  veftals  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Friga,  the  goddefs  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  had  alfo 
a  temple  where  her  oracles  and  a  facred  fire  were  kept,  by  pro- 
phetefles  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity.  Some  tribes  of  the  an- 
cient Indians  reckoned  virginity  endowed  with  fuch  a  power,  that 

their 
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their  moft  approved  remedies  were  ufelefs  and  unavailintr,  unlefs    chap. 

XXX 

adminiftered  by  the  hand  of  a  virgin.  y.     .    _r 

Soon  after  the  introdudion  of  chriftianity,  St.  Mark  is  fald  to 
have  founded  a  fociety  called  Therapeutcs,  who  dwelt  by  the  lake 
Moeris  in  Egypt,  and  devoted  themfelves  to  folitude  and  religious 
offices.     About   the  year  305  of  the  chriftian  computation,  St» 
Anthony  being  perfecuted  by  Dioclefian,   retired  into  the  defert 
near    the  lake   Moeris ;    numbers  of  people  foon   following    his 
example,  joined  themfelves  to  the  Therapeutes ;  St.  Anthony  be- 
ing placed  as  their  head,   and  improving  upon  their  rules,  firft 
formed  them  into  regular  monafteries,  and  enjoined  them  to  live 
in  mortification  and  chaftity.     About  the  fame  time,  or  foon  after, 
St.  Synclitica,  refolving  not  to  be  behind  St.  Anthony  in  her  zeal 
for  chaftity,   is  generally  believed  to  have  collected  together  a 
number  of  enthufiaftic  females,  and  to  have  founded  the  firft 
nunnery  for  their  reception.     Some  imagine  the  fcheme  of  celi- 
bacy was  concerted  between  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Synclitica,  as 
St.  Anthony,  on  his  firft  retiring  into  folitude,  is  faid  to  have  put 
his  fifter  into  a  nunnery,  which  muft  have  been  that  of  St.  Syncli- 
tica ;   but  however  this  be,  from  their  firft  inftitution,  monks  and 
nuns  increafed  fo  faft,  that  in  the  city  of  Orixa,  about  feventeen 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Anthony,  there  were  twenty  thoufand 
virgins  devoted  to  celibacy. 

Such  at  this  time  was  the  rage  of  celibacy ;  a  rage  which,  how-   clergy  forbid, 
ever  unnatural,  will  ceafe  to  excite  our  wonder,  when  we  confider,    °  '"*''7- 
that  it  was  accounted  by  both  fexes  the  fure  and  only  infallible 
road  to  heaven  and  eternal  happinefs  j  and  as  fuch,  it  behoved  the 
church  vigoroufly  to  maintain  and  countenance  it,  which  flie  did 

by 
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CHAP.    i)y  beginning  about  this  time  to  deny  the  liberty  of  marriage  to 

> r-^    her  fons.     In  the  firft  council  of  Nice,  held  foon  after  the  intro- 

dudion  of  chriftianity,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  flrenuoufly 
argued  for,  and  fome  think  that  even  in  an  earlier  period  it  had 
been  the  fubjed  of  debate ;  however  this  be,  it  was  not  agreed  to 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  though  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  is  faid  that  Syricus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  enafted  the  firft  de- 
cree againil:  the  marriage  of  monks ;  a  decree  which  was  not  uni- 
verfally  received  :  for,  feveral  centuries  after,  we  find  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  clergymen  to  have  wives  ;  even  the  popes  were 
allowed  this  liberty,  as  it  is  faid  in  fome  of  the  old  ftatutes  of  the 
church,  That  it  is  lawful  for  the  pope  to  marry  a  virgin  for  the 
fake  of  having  children.  So  exceedingly  difficult  is  it  to  combat 
againft  nature,  that  little  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
decree  of  Syricus  ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  feveral  centuries  after, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  clergy  to  have  wives,  and  per- 
haps even  a  plurality  of  them  ;  as  we  find  it  among  the  ordonnances 
of  pope  Sylvefter,  that  every  prieft  iliould  be  the  hufband  of  one 
wife  only  ;  and  Plus  the  Second  affirmed,  that  though  many  flrong 
reafons  might  be  adduced  in  fiipport  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
there  were  ftill  ftronger  reafons  againft  it. 

In  the  year  400,  it  was  decreed  in  a  council,  that  fuch  of  the 
clergy  as  had  faithful  wives  {hould  not  entertain  concubines,  but 
that  fuch  as  either  had  no  wives,  or  were  joined  to  unfaithful 
ones,  might  do  as  they  pleafed.  In  the  year  441,  it  was  decreed, 
that  priefts  and  deacons  fhould  either  abflain  from  marriage,  or 
be  degraded  from  their  office.  This  law  feems  afterward  to  have 
been  a  little  relaxed,  for  in  the  year  572  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Lucenfe  fays,  when  a  deacon  is  elected,  and  declares 

that 
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that  he  has  not  the  gift  of  chaftity,  he  fhall  not  be  ordained  ;  but  ^^^^  ^' 
if  he  fays  nothing,  is  ordained,  and  afterwards  defires  to  marry, 
he  fhall  be  fet  afide  from  the  miniftry ;  and  if  a  fubdeacon  take  a 
wife,  he  may  be  a  reader  or  a  door-keeper,  but  he  fhall  not  read 
the  apoftles.  In  the  year  6^^,  it  was  ordained.  That  prief^s 
fhould  live  chafte,  having  clean  bodies  and  pure  minds  ;  and  the 
fame  council,  as  if  it  had  been  to  fhew  how  ill  their  ftatutes  were 
obferved,  ordained  alfo.  That  fuch  clergy  as  had  married  widows, 
wives  divorced  from  their  hufbands,  or  common  whores,  fhould 
be  feparated  from  them.  In  the  year  743,  all  the  canons  againft 
marriage  feem  to  have  been  totally  difregarded,  as  we  find,  that 
even  thofe  who  were  bigamifts,  or  had  married  widows,  might 
be  promoted  to  facred  orders.  In  the  year  11 26,  the  notion  of  en- 
forcing celibacy  feems  again  to  have  prevailed ;  for  in  a  fynod  held 
by  pope  Honorius,  all  the  clergy  are  flridlly  forbid  to  have  wives, 
and  ordered  to  be  degraded  from  their  ofhce  if  they  difobeyed  the 
mandate,  a  mandate  which  was  renewed  in  the  year  following, 
with  fome  additional  threatenings  annexed  to  it ;  and  fo  warm 
were  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  their  inve£tives  againft  matri- 
mony, that  fome  of  them  rendered  themfelves  ridiculous  by  their 
intemperate  zeal.  St.  Jerom  exprefsly  declares,  that  the  end  of  ma- 
trimony is  eternal  death,  that  the  earth  is  indeed  filled  by  it,  but 
heaven  by  virginity.  Edward  the  ConfefTor  was  fainted  only  for 
abflaining  from  the  conjugal  embrace;  and  many  of  the  primitive 
chriftians,  fully  perfuaded  that  every  fpecies  of  the  carnal  appe- 
tite was  inconfiftent  with  pure  religion,  lived  with  a  wife  as  they 
would  have  done  with  a  fifter.  Jovinian  was  baniflied  in  the 
fourth  century  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  for  maintaining,  that  a 
man  who  cohabited  with  his  wife  might  be  faved,  provided  he 
obferved  the  laws  of  piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the  gofpel. 
Vol.  II.  N  n  The 
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CHAP,  The  firft  canons  agalnft  marriage  were,  it  is  faid,  only  received 
' w '  in  Italy  and  France,  a  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 
tries were  either  lefs  fenfible,  or  lefs  tenacious  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  than  their  neighbours:  when,  or  by  whom  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  was  firft  introduced  into  England  is  not  perfedly 
agreed  upon,  fome  fuppofing  it  was  St  Dunftan  who,  with  the 
confent  of  king  Edgar,  firft  propol'ed  to,  and  prefled  the  married 
clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  which  all  thofe  that  refufed  to  do 
were  depofed,  and  monks  put  into  their  livings;  thefe  monks, 
whofe  invention  was  always  fruitful  in  ftories  to  advance  their 
own  intereft,  gave  out,  that  all  the  married  clergy  who  difobeyed 
the  order  of  the  faint  were,  with  their  wives  and  children,  tranf- 
formed  into  eels ;  and,  as  many  of  them  refided  in  the  Ifle,  now 
called  Ely,  it  is  faid  to  have  taken  iis  name  from  that  circum- 
ftance. 

At  a  fynod  held  at  Winchefter  under  the  fame  St.  Dunftan, 
the  monks  farther  averred,  that  fo  highly  criminal  was  it  for  a 
prieft  to  marry,  that  even  a  wooden  crofs  had  audibly  declared 
againft  the  horrid  pradlice.  Others  place  the  firft  attempt  of  this 
kind  to  the  account  of  Alefrick,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  however  this  be,  we  have 
among  the  canons  a  decree  of  the  archbiftiops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  ordaining,  That  all  the  minifters  of  God,  efpecially  priefts, 
ftiould  obferve  chaftity,  and  not  take  wives;  and  in  the  year  1076 
there  was  a  council  aflembled  at  Winchefter,  under  Lanfranc, 
which  decreed,  That  no  canon  ftiould  have  a  wife  ;  that  fuch  prieft* 
as  lived  in  caflles  and  villages  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  put  their 
wives  away,  but  that  fuch  as  had  none  fhould  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  ;  and  that  biftiops  ftiould  neither  ordain  priefts  nor  deacons, 

unlefs 
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unlefs  they  previoufly  declared  that  they  were  not  married.  In  c  h  a  p. 
the  year  1102,  archbifliop  Anfelm  held  a  council  at  Weftminfter, 
where  it  was  decreed,  That  no  archdeacon,  prieft,  deacon,  or 
canon,  fhould  either  marry  a  wife,  or  retain  her  if  h^  had  one. 
Anfelm,  to  give  this  decree  the  greater  weight,  defired  of  the 
king,  that  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom  might  be  prefent  at 
the  council,  and  that  the  decree  might  be  enforced  by  the  joint 
confent  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  the  king  confented,  and  to 
thefe  canons  the  whole  realm  gave  a  general  fandion.  The  clergy 
of  the  province  of  York,  however,  remonftrated  againft  them, 
and  refufcd  to  put  away  their  wives  ;  the  unmarried  refufed  alfo  to 
oblige  themfelves  to  continue  in  that  ftate  ;  nor  were  the  clergy  of 
Canterbury  much  more  tradable. 

About  two  years  afterward,  Anfelm  called  a  new  council  at 
London,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  barons,  where  canons 
ftill  feverer  than  the  former  were  enaded  ;  thofe  who  had  takea 
women  fince  the  former  prohibition  were  enjoined  to  difmifs  them 
{o  entirely,  as  not  to  be  knowingly  with  them  in  the  fame  houfe ; 
and  any  ecclefiaftic  accufed  of  this  tranfgreffion  by  two  or  more 
witneffes,  was,  if  a  prieft,  to  purge  himfelf  by  fix  witnefles  ;  if  a 
deacon,  by  four  ;  if  a  fubdeacon,  by  two;  otherwife  to  be  deemed 
guilty.  Priefts,  archdeacons,  or  canons,  refufing  to  part  with 
their  women,  here  ftyled  adulterous  concubines,  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  livings,  put  out  of  the  choir,  and  declared  infa- 
mous, and  the  bifhop  had  authority  to  take  away  all  their  move- 
able goods,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  women.  This  law,  highly 
unjuft  and  fevere,  was  ftill  more  fo  in  France ;  for  at  a  council 
held  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1042,  a  power  was  given  to  the  barons 
to  make  flaves  of  all  the  children  of  the  married  clergy.     As  the 

N  o  2  Englifli' 
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CHAP.  Englifh  clergy  were  ftill  very  refradory  in  the  year  1 125,  cardinal 
Crema,  the  pope's  legate,  prefiding  in  a  council  held  at  VVeft- 
minfter  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  papal  authority,  made  a  long 
and  inveterate  fpeech  againft  the  horrid  fin  of  matrimony,  in 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  it  was  the  higheft  degree 
of  wickednefs  .to  rife  from  the  fide  of  a  woman,  and  make  the 
body  of  Ghrift;  though  it  happened  fomewhat  unluckily  for  the 
poor  cardinal,  that  he  was  himfelf  that  fame  evening  caught  by  the 
conftable  in  the  very  fituation  he  had  painted  as  fo  finful,  and  the 
fhame  of  it  foon  drove  him  out  of  England. 

In  the  year  1129,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  being  legate, 
a  council  was  called  at  London,  to  which  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land were  fummoned;  here  it  was  enadted,  That  all  who  had 
wives,  ftiould  put  them  away  before  the  next  feaft  of  St.  Andrew, 
under  pain  of  deprivation.  The  execution  of  this  decree  was  left 
to  the  king ;  who  took  money  of  feveral  priefts,  by  way  of  com- 
mutation, and  fo  the  intention  of  the  decree  was  fruftrated.  Many 
of  the  clergy  now  finding  a  heavy  fine  impofed  on  them,  for  keep- 
ing a  lawful  wife,  and  none  for  a  concubine,  chofe  the  latter ;  by 
which  means  their  lives  became  fo  openly  fcandalous,  that  about 
forty-fix  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Richard 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Weftminfter,  prohi- 
bited all,  who  were  in  holy  orders,  from  keeping  concubines,  as 
well  as  from  marrying.  The  like  prohibition  was  iflued  afterward, 
by  Herbert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  then  alfo  chief  juftice 
of  England,  in  a  fynod  held  at  York.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Henry 
the  Third,  Stephen  Langton  revived  thefe  decrees  ;  and  added.  That 
prices  keeping  concubines  fhould  not  be  admitted  to  the  facra- 
ments,  nor  their  concubines  allowed  Chriflian  burial.     But  in  fpite 

of 
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of  all  thefe  efForts,  many  of  the  clergy  ftill  retained  their  wives,     chap. 

concubines,  and  benefices,   till  cardinal  Otho  fome  time  after  made 

a  pofitive  decree,  declaring,   That  the  wives  and  children  of  fuch 

prieds  ihould  have  no  benefit  from  the  eftates  of  their  hufbands 

and  fathers ;    and  that  fuch  eftates  fhould  be  vefted  in  the  church. 

This,  as  it  cut  off  the  widows  and  children  of  the  clergy  from  all 

means  of  fubfiftence,  and  turned  them  beggars  into  the  world, 

had  a  more  powerful  effeCt  than  all  the  cenfures  and  thunders  of 

the  church;    and   at  laft  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  a  right  which  the 

clergy  had  ftruggled  to  maintain   for   many  centuries ;   and  from 

this  time  they  feem  quietly  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  till  the 

Reformation  reftored  to  them  again  the  rights  of  mankind,  which 

had  been  violently  taken  from  them. 

In  this  manner  did  things  continue  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  difpenfations  to  keep  concubines  became  common  to 
fuch  priefts  as  were  able  to  purchafe  them  ;  but  left  this  fhould  be  a 
bad  example  to  the  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  keep  them  private- 
ly, and  never  to  go  publicly  to  them  on  account  of  fcandal.  Some 
years  after,  a  temporal  law  was  added  to  the  fpiritual,  declaring 
it  felony  for  a  prieft  to  marry  ;  or  if  married,  to  have  any  com- 
merce with  his  wife ;  or  even  fo  much  as  to  converfe  with  her;  or 
for  any  perfon  to  preach  or  affirm,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  prieft 
to  marry.  This  law  was  repealed  the  following  year,  though  the 
canons  of  the  church  were  ftill  in  force,  and  continued  fo  till  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  when  the  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome 
being  thrown  off,  an  a£l  was  made,  by  which  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy  were  declared  lawful,  and  their  children  legitimate.  Qiieen 
Mary,  in  the  firft  year  of  her  reign,  repealed  this  adt ;  and  in  this 
ftate  things  continued  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  in 

the 
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c  H  A  P.    the  firft  year  of  James  the  Firft,  an  ad  was  again  made,  reftorlng  to 
K.    -,     _'    the  clergy  the  rights  or  nature,   and  of  citizens  ;  and  the  adt  re- 
mains in  force  at  this  day. 

Conjeaures         In  this  conteft  we  have  (een.  a  long  and  fevere  ftruggle,  between 

on  the  celi-  .  .  ° 

bacy  of  the  One  part  of  the  clergy,  contending  for  the  authority  ot  the  church, 
and  another  part,  contending  for  the  rights  of  nature.  But  why 
this  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of  nature,  fhould  be  lb 
oppofite  to  each  other,  is  a  point  involved  in  much  obfcurity.  It 
has  been  alleged,  that  the  reafon  why  the  church  enjoined  celi- 
bacy, was,  that  the  clergy  having  no  legitimate  offspring,  might 
turn  their  whole  attention  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  that  commu- 
nity only  of  which  they  were  members.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  illegitimate  children  may  engrofs 
the  attention  of  parents,  and  engage  them  as  ftrongly  in  providing 
for  them,  as  legitimate  ones ;  as  has  frequently  appeared  in  the 
conduct  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs;  and  yet  the  church  has  at  moft 
but  weakly  exerted  herfelf  in  preventing  the  clergy  from  having 
children  of  this  kind. 

In  the  human  breaft  there  is  not  a  palTion  fo  natural,  fo  preva- 
lent, as  that  which  attaches  us  to  the  fair  lex.  The  llomifh  clergy 
are  fons  of  nature  ;  they  are  endowed  with  the  fame  paflions,  and 
fufceptible  of  the  fame  feelings,  as  the  reft  of  her  children.  How 
then  they  iLould  voluntarily  give  up  the  gratification  of  thefe  paf- 
fions,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  thefe  feelings,  ieems,  if  it  really 
were  a  fad,  altogether  unaccountable  ;  but  if  we  confider  it  only  as 
a  finefTe,  we  may  guefs  at  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  it. 

In  all  countries,  and  at  all  periods,  the  clergy,  rather  wlfer  and 

more    cunning  than   the  reft  of  mankind,    have  arrogated   and 

2  fecured 
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fecured  to  themfelves  privileges  which  were  denied  to  all  others.     ^J^,v  ^' 

XXIX. 

Thus  the  Romifh  clergy,  no  doubt,  confidered  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fair  fex  as  a  fource  of  the  moft  exquifite  pleafurc;  but  then, 
in  the  way  of  matrimony,  this  enjoyment  was  attended  with  many 
inconveniences  and  difadvantagcs,  which  they  were  willing  to 
avoid :  they  therefore  pretended,  that  pcrfons  fo  facred  as  them- 
felves, were  forbid  to  enter  into  that  ftate;  but  at  the  fame  time 
refolved  to  enjov  all  the  pleafures  arifing  from  the  commerce  with 
the  other  fex,  without  theexpence  of  afamily,  or  the  chance  of  be- 
ing tied  to  a  difagreeable  partner.  To  effedt  this  it  was  neceflary, 
firft,  to  ha^  accefs  to  every  woman  in  private;  fecondly,  to  get 
inro  all  the  fecrets  of  the  fex ;  and,  thirdly,  to  have  places  appro- 
priated, where  none  but  them  and  priefts  fhould  ever  be  fuffered 
to  enter.  In  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  we  may,  therefore,  per- 
ceive the  origin  of  auricular  confefTion;  a  fcheme  well  calculated 
to  promote  their  licentious  purpofes,  as  it  obliged  all  the  women, 
under  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  to  difcover  every  fecret ;  and  not 
contented  w^ith  denouncing  damnation  on  her  who  concealed  any 
thing,  it  promifed  abfolution,  in  the  moft  full  and  ample  manner, 
of  every  thing  difcovered.  Thus  threatened  with  the  greateft  of 
all  evils,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fo  eafy  a  method  of  efcaping  it,  even 
after  every  criminal  indulgence,  held  out  on  the  other,  is  there 
any  wonder  that  'vomen  were  frequently  prevailed  upon  to  difco- 
ver even  thofe  fecrets  which  the  fex  moft  cautioufly  of  all  others 
conceal.  When  women  had  confefled  themfelves  guilty  of  one  or 
more  faults  of  this  kind,  it  was  natural  to  think,  that,  without 
great  difficulty,  they  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  them  ;  and 
thus  the  crafty  fons  of  the  church  were  led  to  difcover  where  they 
might  make  their  attacks  with  the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs ; 
and  they  knew  alfo,  that  if  gentle  methods  ftiould  fail,  they  could, 

in 
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CHAP. 
XXIX. 


In  a  manner,  force  compliance,  by  threatening  to  publifh  the  for- 
mer faults  of  their  penitents. 

Being,  by  thefe  fchemes,  fecured  of  admittance  to  all  the  wo- 
men, and  poflefled  of  all  their  fecrets,  which  they,  no  doubt,  com- 
municated to  each  other,   the  next  ftep  was  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  interruption,  when  in  private  with  them.    This  was  eafily 
accomplifhed ;   they  had  only  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven againft  the  daring  mifcreant,  whether  hufband,  father,  or  lover, 
who  fhould  facrilegioufly  difturb  a  holy  letcher,  while  confefling 
his  penitent.     Thus  being  poflefled  of  all  the  fecrets  of  the  heart, 
and  fecured  in  their  privacy  with  the  women,  with  nature  and  the 
paflions  on  their  fide,  and  pardon  and  remiflion  in  their  power;  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Romifli  clergy  became  fo  debauched,  and  fo 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  that  the  French  and  German  laity, 
jointly,  petitioned  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  priefts  might  be  al- 
lowed to  marry,  and  that  their  petition  fhould  have  thefe  remark- 
able words  ?  "  We  are  afraid  to  truft  our  wives  and  daughters  at  con- 
"  feflion,  with  men  who  reckon  no  commerce  with  the  fex  criminal, 
"but  in  wedlock.'' 

In  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  we  may  difcover  alfo  the  origin 
of  nunneries ;  the  intrigues  they  could  procure,  while  at  confeflion, 
were  only  fhort,  occafional,  and  with  women  whom  they  could 
not  entirely  appropriate  to  themfelves;  to  remedy  which,  they 
probably  fabricated  the  fcheme  of  having  religious  houfes,  where 
young  women  fhould  be  fhut  up  from  the  world,  and  where  no 
man  but  a  prieft,  on  pain  of  death,  (hould  enter.  That  in  thefe 
dark  retreats,  fecluded  from  cenfure,  and  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,   they  might  riot  in  licentioufnefs.     They  were  fenfible, 

that 
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that  women,  furrounded  with  the  gay  and  the  amiable,  might  fre- 
quently fpurn  at  the  offers  of  a  cloiftered  priefl:,  hut  that  while  con- 
fined entirely  to  their  own  fex,  they  would  take  pleafure  in  a 
vilit  from  one  of  the  other,  however  flovenly  and  unpoliflicd.  In  the 
world  at  large,  {hould  the  crimes  of  the  women  be  deteded,  the  pr  iefts 
have  no  intereft  in  mitigating  their  punifliment ;  but  here  the 
whole  community  of  them  are  intereded  in  the  fecret  of  every 
intrigue,  and  fhould  Luclna  unluckily  proclaim  it,  flie  can  fel- 
dom  proclaim  it  without  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  if  fhe  docs, 
the  prlefls  lay  the  crime  on  fome  lucklefs  laic,  that  the  holy  cul- 
prit may  come  off  with  impunity. 

Such  has  been  the  oppofition  made  by  the  clergy  to  the  mar- 
riage of  their  fraternity,  and  fuch  perhaps  has  been  the  caufes 
of  it ;  nor  will  it  appear  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  that  we  cenfure  too  feverely  in  fo  fay- 
ing ;  befides,  our  cenfure  is  juftified  by  the  joint  opinion  of  two 
mighty  nations  in  their  petition,  a  part  of  which  we  quoted  above. 
The  clergy  never  had  any  arguments  of  confequence  to  offer  in 
fupport  of  fo  arbitrary  a  meafure ;  that  of  Cardinal  Crema,  already 
mentioned,  fecms  to  have  been  what  they  made  moft  ufe  of,  and 
beiides,  they  quoted  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  who  fays, 
"  He  that  marrieth  doth  well,  but  he  that  marrieth  not  doth 
*'  better."  They  trufted  mofl;  to  papal  authority,  and  dogmatical 
affertion;  but  even  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  all  thefe  were  too 
weak  to  ftifle  nature  ;  and  men  eafily  faw  through  the  thin  dif- 
guife,  which  the  flagitioufnefs  of  their  lives  often  threw  afide 
without  any  ceremony  ;  and  befides,  they  blundered  in  making 
marriage  a  facrament,  and  denying  the  adminiftratian  of  it  to 
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CHAP,    ti^at  part  of  mankind  who  were  accounted  the  moft  holy  of  all 


others. 


Concubines 
formerly  al- 
lowed by 
iaw. 


As  we  hare  frequently  mentioned  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy, 
we  think  it  juftice  to  take  notice  here,  that,  however  infamous  it  be- 
came afterwards,  it  was  towards  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages  a  legal  union,  fomething  lefs  folemn,  but  not  lefs  indifToluble 
than  marriage ;  and  that  though  a  concubine  did  not  enjoy  the 
fame  confideration  in  the  family  as  a  wife  of  equal  rank,  yet  fhe 
enjoyed  a  confequence  and  honour  greatly  fuperior  to  a  miftrefs. 
By  the  Roman  law,  when  the  want  of  birth,  or  of  fortune,  pro- 
hibited a  woman  from  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  of  family, 
the  civil  law  allowed  him  to  take  her  as  a  concubine,  and  the 
children  of  fuch  concubine,  both  at  Rome  and  among  the  ancient 
Franks,  were  not  lefs  qualified,  with  the  father's  approbation,  to 
inherit,  than  the  children  of  a  wife.  The  Weftern  church,  for 
feveral  centuries,  held  concubinage  of  this  kind  intirely  law- 
ful. The  firft  council  of  Toledo  exprefsly  fays,  That  a  man  muft 
have  but  one  wife,  or  one  concubine,  at  his  option  ;  and  feveral 
councils  held  at  Rome  fpeak  the  fame  language :  but  fo  much 
were  thefe  indulgences  abufed,  that  they  vrere  at  laft  obliged  to 
abolilli  and  declare  them  infamous  in  every  well-regulated  ftate. 


Caafes  of 

jnatrimonial 

difcord. 


We  Ihall  now  take  our  leave  of  the  fubjedl  of  matrimony,  with 
a  few  obfervations  on  the  caufes  of  the  frequent  dlfcords  and  un- 
eafinefles  which  arife  in  that  ftatc.  If  the  fatirical  writers  and 
declaimers  of  the  prefent  age  may  be  credited,  married  women 
have  in  general  arrived  at  fuch  a  height  of  debauchery,  that  few 
iiiarriages  are  tolerably  happy,  and  fewer  hufoands  without  the 
4  iiivifible 
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invifible  marks  of  a  cuckold.  We  do  not  pretend  to  juflify  all  ^..^.^  ^- 
the  wives  of  the  prefent  times ;  but  oa  comparing  them  with  the 
part,  we  find  the  fame  clamours  have  always  exifted  againft  them  ; 
and  without  pretending  to  any  fpirit  of  prophecy,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  they  will  exift  fo  long  at  leaft  as  marriages  are 
contraded  folely  with  a  view  to  the  interefl  of  the  parties,  without 
confidering  whether  they  are  pofleffed  of  any  of  the  qualifications 
neceflary  to  render  each  other  happy ;  a  fcheme  by  which,  tem- 
pers the  moft  difcordant  are  frequently  joined  together,  though 
neither  of  them  are  fo  bad,  but  they  might  have  made  good  huf- 
bands  and  wives,   if  they  had  been  matched  with  propriety. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  reafon  to  which  we  attri- 
bute many  of  the  unhappy  marriages  of  this  country ;  the  bafis 
of  them  is  laid  and  eftablifhed  in  the  education  of  our  young  wo- 
men, as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  our  young  men. 
Young  women,  inftead  of  being  taught  to  mix  the  agreeable  with 
the  ufeful,  are  early  inftrudled  to  cultivate  only  the  former,  and  to 
confider  the  latter  as  fit  for  none  but  maiden  aunts,  and  other 
antiquated  monitors  :  but  this  is  not  all,  flattered  by  the  men  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  they  are  never  accuftomed  to  the  voice  of 
truth,  nor  to  that  plain  dealing  which  muft  unavoidably  take 
place  in  the  married  flate ;  conftantly  accuftomed  to  fee  a  lover 
accofl;  them  with  the  moft  fubmiffive  air,  to  find  him  yield  every 
point,  and  conform  himfelf  entirely  to  their  will,  they  confider 
themfelves  as  oracles  of  wifdom,  always  in  the  right ;  taught  to 
form  their  ideas  of  the  huftsand  only  from  thofe  of  the  lover, 
and  the  ridiculous  notions  imbibed  from  romances  ;  they  enter  into 
the  married  ftate  fully  convinced  that  every  huftjand  is  through 
life  to  play  the  lover,  and  that  every  lover  is  the  rohnantic   being 

O  o  3  depided 
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CHAP,    deplded  In  the  novels  which  they  have  read, — ideal  fancies  and' 
XMX.  '■ 

dreams,  which  muft  foon  vanifh  in  difappointment.     Nor  do  the 

men  a£t  more  wifely  ;  blinded  for  the  moft  part  by  love,  they 
confider  the  object:  of  their  paflion  as  all  perfection  and  excellence; 
and  when  they  come  to  be  undeceived,  as  every  lover  foon  muft, 
remorfe  and  chagrin  four  their  tempers,  and  make  them  incapable 
of  forgiving  the  cheat  they  think  impofed  upon  them,  or  behav- 
ing with  that  degree  of  gentlenefs  with  which  the  flronger  fex 
fhould  regard  the  foibles,  and  even  feme  of  the  follies,  of  the 
weaker. 


Every  one  who  has  been  attentive  to  whatpaflTes  in  other  nations, 
and  to  what  happens  here,  before  and  after  marriage,  muft  readily 
agree,  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  truth  of  the 
old  faying,  Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  In  order  to. 
infpire  and  prefervc  refpefl,  it  is  neceflary  for  kings  and  other 
great  men  to  wear  enfigns  of  grandeur,  and  to  be  attended  with, 
guards  ;.  for  judges  to  be  arrayed  in  the  fymbols  of  folemnity  and. 
wifdom,  and  for  learned  men  never  to  be  too  free  in  opening 
the  depth  of  their  knowledge.  The  cafe  is  exactly  the  fame 
with  women,  and  they  feem  fenfible  of  it  before  marriage,  but 
infenfible  of  it  afterward  ;  before  marriage,  we  are  feldom  permit- 
ted to  fee  them  but  in  their  gay  and  fplendid  drefs,  and  in  their  moft, 
cheerful  and  lively  humour;  we  enter  not  into  the  penetralium 
of  their  weakneftes;  we  difcover  none  of  their  faults,  and  but 
few  of  their  foibles  :  but  after  marriage,  they  precipitately  throw 
afide  the  mafk,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difcover  that  they  wore  it 
only  for  conveniency;  and  an  intimacy  with  them  opens  to  the 
hufband,  views  which  could,  not  poffibly  fall  within  the  infpec- 

tioa 
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tlon  of  the  lover  ;  and  hence  his  ideas  of  the  fame  woman  when     chap. 

xxrx. 

his  miflrefs  and  his  wife,  are  fo  widely  different. 

In  endeavouring  to  explore  the  fources  of  conjugal  infelicity, 
we  may  likewife  obferve,  that  few  men  have  fo  fuccefsfully  ftudied 
the  temper  of  women,  as  to  be  able  to  manage  it  to  the  bell  ad- 
vantage. It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  of  the  fair,  that  a  re- 
formed rake  makes  the  bcft  hufband  ;  and  wc  have  known  in- 
ftances  where  women,  after  having  made  but  indifferent  wives  to 
men  of  probity  and  virtue,  who  feldom  committed  any  faults, 
have  afterward  made  much  better  ones  to  rakifli  young  fellows, 
whofe  whole  lives  confifted  in  finning  and  repenting.  The  rea- 
fon  is  plain  ;  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  female  nature,  that  a  little 
well-timed  flattery  and  fubmilTion  will  feldom  fail  of  putting 
them  into  good  humour  ;  whereas  the  mofl  faultlefs  and  prudent 
conduct  cannot  always  keep  them  in  it,  A  woman,  by  the  alTift- 
ance  of  a  few  tender  carefTes,  and  proteftations  of  future  amend- 
ment, will  frequently  be  prevailed  on  to  forgive  ten  thoufand 
faults,  if  fhe  is  perfuaded  that  her  hufband  loves  her  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  folly  ;  but  £he  will  never  forgive  indifference,  nor 
contempt.  Hence  many  of  the  mofl:  learned  and  fenfible  men 
are  reckoned  the  worft  hufbands,  becaufe  they  frequently  have  more 
friendfhip  than  love,  and  more  of  both  than  they  exprefs ;  and  many 
of  the  mofl:  wild  and  rakifh  reckoned  the  beft,  becaufe  they  have 
more  love  than  friendfiiip,  and  exprefs  more  of  them  both  than 
they  feel. 

These,  and  feveral  others  too  tedious  to  mention  in  fketches  of 
this  nature,  feem  to  be  the  fources  from  which  matrimonial  infe- 
licity fo  often  arifes  ;  but  would  the  parties  come  together  with 
3  lefs 
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C  HA  p,  jg^-g  exalted  notions  of  each  other ;  would  they  lay  their  account 
with  finding  in  each  other  a  mixture  of  human  weaknefles  as  well 
as  perfe£tions  ;  and  would  they  mutually  forgive  faults  and  weak- 
nefles, matrimony  would  not  be  fo  fraught  with  evils,  and  fo  dif- 
turbed  with  ftrife.  It  is  the  ox  that  frets  who  galls  his  own  neck 
and  that  of  his  fellow  with  the  yoke,  while  the  pair  who  draw 
quietly  and  equally,  fcarcely  feel  it  inconvenient  or  troublefome. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXX. 


Of  Widoivhood. 
S  the  ftate  of  matrimony  is  of  all  others  the  moft  honour-    chap. 

XXX. 

able,  and  the  moft  defired  by  women,   fo  that  of  widow-  /  '  » 

hood  is  generally  the  moft  deplorable,  and  confequently  the  objefl 
of  their  greateft  averfion. 

Women,  by  nature  weak,  are  notable  to  defend  themfdves   Why  women 
agalnft  the  infults  and  outrages  of  man  ;  the  fame  weaknefs  inca-  dowhood. 
pacitates  them  for  maintaining  themfelves  either  by  the  means  of 
fifhing  and  hunting,  pradtifed  among  the  ruder  nations,  or  even 
by  the  pafturage  and  agriculture  of  thofe  that  are  more  polite  :  to 
launch  out  into  trade  and  commerce  would  require,  perhaps,  more 
induftry,  and  more  fteady  efforts  of  mind,  than  are  confiftent  with 
their  volatile  natures  and  finer  feelings,  and  would,  befides,  ex- 
pofe  them  to  many  affaults,  which  even  the  fevereft  virtue  might 
not  always  be  able  to  repel.     On  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  ac- 
counts, we  find  women  commonly  dependent   on    the  men  for 
the  two  important  articles,  maintenance  and  prote£lion  :  while 
young,  they  are  under  the  protedion  of  their  parents  or  guardi- 
ans, who  are  likewife  to  provide  for  them,  or  at  leaft  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  management  both  of  their  fortunes  and  conduct :  when 
they  enter  into  matrimony,  they  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guardianftiip  of  a  hiifband  j  but  when  they  become  wi- 
dows,. 
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CHAP.    <]ovvs,  no  perfon  is  henceforth  fo  much  interefted  in  their  welfare, 
<     ->  ■    ^>    no  perfon  is  legally  bound  to  defend  or  to  maintain  them  ;    and 
hence  their  diflike  to  that  forlorn  condition. 

But  there  are  other  caufes  bcTide  thefe,  which  ftrongly  contri- 
bute to  heighten  this  diflike.  In  the  bloom  of  virginity,  though 
a  woman  may  not  be  very  handfome,  yet  there  is  always  in  youth 
and  the  prime  of  life  fomething  in  her  that  attrads  the  attention 
and  procures  the  good  offices  of  the  men,  and  confequently  the 
chance  of  a  hufband  is  confiderable.  But  when  a  woman  has 
■been  married,  and  is  become  a  widow,  fhe  is  generally  part;  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  has  lofl:,  by  the  bearing  of  children  and  care 
of  a  family,  a  great  part  of  thofe  charms  which  procured  her  a 
hufband ;  and  on  this,  and  feveral  other  accounts,  is  not  fo  likely 
to  fucceed  in  getting  another ;  and,  as  the  fex  have  a  ftrong  pro- 
clivity to  the  joys  of  love,  which  matrimony  only  can  procure 
them  with  reputation,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  readinefs  with 
which  they  enter  into,  and  the  reludlance  they  feel  in  quitting, 
that  flate. 

Ptareofwi-  Thus  the  condition  of  widowhood,  even  In  the  politefl:  coun- 

dows  in  the  .  .  ,      i         •    ,  ^■  r    ^  •  1  111 

primitive         tries,   IS  attended  with  many  diladvantages  :    in  rude  and  barba- 
^^"'  rous  ones,   thefe  difadvantages  are  ftill  more  numerous  and  more 

grievous.  The  facred  records,  and  indeed  the  hiftory  of  all  anti- 
quity, give  the  ftrongert;  reafons  tofufpeift,  that  widows  were  often 
the  prey  of  the  lawlefs  tyrant,  who  fpoiled  them  with  impunity, 
becaufe  they  had  none  to  help  them.  In  many  places  of  the  fcrip- 
ture,  as  well  as  of  prophane  authors,  we  frequently  find  the  ftate 
of  the  widow  and  the  faiherlefs  depided  as  of  all  others  the  mod 
forlorn  and  miferable  j  and  men  of  honour  and  probity,  in  re- 
counting 
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counting  tlieir  own  good  adlions,  making  a  merit  of  their  having  ^  ^ ,^  ^* 
forborne  from  defpoiling  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs.  In  the  <—  — ,-  ~> 
bock  of  Exodus  it  is  declared  as  a  law,  "  that  ye  fhall  not  affliiit 
"  the  widow,  or  the  fatherlefs  child  :  if  thou  affli£l  them  in  any 
*'  ways,  and  they  cry  unto  me,  I  will  furely  hear  their  cry  ;  and 
•'  my  wrath  fhall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  fword, 
*'  and  your  wives  fhall  be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherlefs." 
In  the  eighth  century,  one  of  the  canon  laws  enaded,  that  none 
fhall  prefume  to  difturb  widows,  orphans,  and  weak  people;  all 
of  which  create  a  ftrong  fufpicion,  that  widows  were  often  op- 
preffed  ;  otherwife,  why  fo  many  laws  for  their  particular  protec- 
tion ?  But  to  men  who  live  in  happier  times,  when  laws  extend  an 
equal  protection  to  all,  and  when  humanity  didates  finer  feelings 
than  thofe  of  triumphing  over  weak  and  helplefs  beings,  fuch 
laws  appear  fuperfluous  and  unnatural ;  and  the  caufes  of  pro- 
mulgating them  can  only  be  cleared  up,  by  confidering  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  inftituted. 

One  of  the  mofl;  ancient  of  all  the  cuRoms  of  antiquity  feems   Widows  had 
to  have  been  that  of  revenging  injuries,  or,  as  the  fcripture  calls   d°efi  their' 
it,  avenging  of  blood.     In  the  dawn  of  fociety,  the  privileges  of  "'°"8'* 
maintaining  their  property,  and  revenging  the  wrongs  either  done 
to  that  or  their  perfons,  were  the  rights  of  nature,  and  belonged 
only  to  individuals  ;  nor  is  it  flretching  the  point  to  fay,  that  this 
privilege,  or  law,  was  prior  to  Mofes,  and  that  he  probably  bor- 
rowed it  from  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations.     By  this  law  or 
cuflom,  which  feems  to  have  been  eftablifhed  among  every  people 
not  thoroughly  cultivated,   when  any  pcrfon  was  killed,  the  near- 
tft  relation  only  was  empowered  to  take  vengeance  on  the  mur- 
derer ;  which  vengeance  he  was  at  liberty  to  execute  with  his 
Vol,  II.  P  p  own 
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CHAP,    Q^ji  hand :  but  as  this  could  feldom  or  never  be  done  but  at  the 

A  XX. 

u  — ,-  .u  rifque  of  life,  it  often  happened,  that  a  widow  or  an  orphan 
might  be  murdered  with  impunity,  as  there  was  no  perfon  fo 
nearly  related  to  either,  as  to  venture  his  life  in  taking  vengeance 
on  the  murderer ;  and  as  the  public  was  not  then  fo  conneded 
into  a  whole,  as  to  difcover  that  it  fuffered  any  damage  from  the 
lofs  of  an  individual.  But  befides  this,  as  widows  and  orphans 
have  not  friends  fo  nearly  interested  in  their  property,  as  women 
who  have  hufbands,  and  children  who  have  fathers ;  and  as, 
among  uncultivated  people,  that  which  is  not  defended  by  ftrength 
has  hardly  any  barrier  around  it,  widows  and  orphans,  in  the 
times  of  ancient  barbarity,  were  liable  to  be  frequently  wronged, 
opprefled,  and  plundered.  Hence  the  dreadful  misfortune  of 
being  in  any  of  thofe  conditions  ;  and  hence,  alfo,  the  fuperior 
virtue  of  not  only  refitting  the  temptation  of  plundering  them, 
but  of  pleading  their  caufe,  in  times  when  the  exertions  of  hu- 
manity were  but  weak,  and  the  temptation  of  acquiring  even  a 
little,  exceedingly  ftrong. 

The  widows  When  wc  coufidcr  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  favage  na- 
ef  ravages,  ^Jq^s  of  our  own  times,  we  are  prefented  with  a  pi£lure  nearly 
refembling  that  of  the  periods  we  have  juft  now  mentioned. 
There,  as  weaknefs  is  not  proteded  by  the  laws,  to  be  allied  to 
powerful  relations  and  friends,  or  to  be  joined  in  fome  formidable 
party,  are  its  only  fecurities  againfl:  rapine  and  violence.  To  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  protedlion  of  fuch  friends,  or  of  fuch  a 
party,  it  is  generally  necefTary  either  to  be  able  to  fliare  in  their 
common  dangers,  or  to  be  ufeful  to  them  in  fome  other  manner. 
Widows  and  orphans  are  frequently  incapable  of  either :  hence, 
among  fuch  people,  they  are  defpifed  and  negleded,  if  not  plun- 
dered 
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dered  and  devoured,  by  the  hand  of  the  oppreflbr ;  clrcumflances,     ^  f\,{^  P. 

which  nowhere  happen   more  frequently  than  in   Greenland;  a    • — -v— -» 

cUmate  fo  extremely  barren,  that  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fub- 

fiflence  muft  be  drawn  from  the  fea  ;  and  when  they  cannot  derive 

it  from  thence,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe   in  ftormy  weather,  then 

women,  who  arc  in  general  but  little  regarded,  fall  the  firfl:  victims 

to  famine.     But  fliould  no  fuch  accident  happen,  widows,  who  are 

left  without  fons  come  to  age  and  ftrength  enough  to  fifli,and  catch 

feals  for  them,  are  always  in  the  moft  deplorable  condition  ;  for  the 

whole  riches  of  a  Greenlander  confifls  in  his  little  flock  of  provi- 

fions  ;  and  fuch  is  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  the  country,  that  when 

he  dies,  the  neighbours,  who  aflemble  to  bury  him,feldom  or  never 

depart  from  his  hut,  till  they   have  confumed  the  whole  of  that 

ftock,  and  left  the  widow  to  inhabit  the  bare  walls.     In  fo  horrid 

a  climate,  and  on  fo  ftormy  an  ocean,  it  is  but  little  a  woman  can 

procure;  Ihe  is   therefore  obliged  to  fubfift  by  the  cold  hand  of 

charity  ;  in   Greenland  much  colder,  than  where  the   blood  and 

kindlier  fpirits  are  fanned  by  a  more  benevolent  atmofphere,  and 

warmed  by  a  more  refplendent  fun.     Hence  it  frequently  happens, 

that  the  pieces  of  feals  or  of  whale-blubber  thrown  to  her,  hardly 

fuftain  a  wretched  exigence,  or  entirely  fail ;  when,    neglected 

and   unpitied  by  all  around  her,  fhe  expires  by  hunger  and  by 

cold. 

AxAioNG  many  of  the*&ncients,  widows  were,  either  by  law  or   widowmot 
by  cuftom,  reftrided  from  having  a  fecond  hufband.    Almoft  over   ma°r7y  again, 
all  the  Eaft,  and  among  many  tribes  of  the  Tartars,  wives  were  *"^  ^^^' 
fuppofed  to  ferve  their  hufbands  as  well  in  the  next  world  as  in 
this  ;  and  as  every  wife  there  was  to  be  the  fole  property  of  her 
firft  hufband,  fhe  could  never  obtain  a  fecond,  becaufe  he  could 

P  p  2  only 
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CHAP,     only  fecure  to  himfelf  her  fervlce  In  this  life.     After  the  Greeks 

XXX 

« w '    became  fenfibleof  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  regulations  of  Ce- 

crops  concerning  matrimony,  they  conceived  fo  high  an  idea  of 
them,  that  they  affixed  a  degree  of  infamy  on  the  woman  who 
married  a  fecond  hufband,  even  after  the  death  of  the  firft  ;  and 
it  was  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Cecrops,  before 
any  woman  dared  to  make  the  attempt.  Their  hiftory  has  even 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  with  fome  degree  of  infamy,  the  name  of 
her  who  firft  ventured  on  a  fecond  marriage.  It  was  Gorgophona, 
the  daughter  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  who  began  the  prac- 
tice; a  practice,  which,  though  foon  after  followed  by  others^ 
could  not,  even  by  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  be  fcreened  from 
the  public  odium ;  for,  during  a  great  part  of  the  heroic  ages, 
widows  who  remarried  were  confidered  as  having  offended  againft 
public  decency  ;  a  cuftom  to  which  Virgil  plainly  alludes,  when 
he  defcribes  the  conflict  in  the  breaft  of  Dido,  between  her  love 
for  ^neas,  and  fear  of  wounding  her  honour  by  a  fecond  mar- 
riage :  nay,  fo  fcrupulous  were  the  Greeks  about  fecond  marriages, 
that  in  fome  circumftances  they  were  hardly  allowed  to  the  men. 
Charonidas  excluded  all  thofe  from  the  public  councils  of  the 
ftate,  who  had  children,  and  married  a  fecond  wife.  "  It  is  im- 
"  polfible  (faid  he)  that  a  man  can  advife  well  for  his  country, 
"  who  does  not  confult  the  good  of  his  own  family  :  he  whofe 
"  firft  marriage  has  been  happy,  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  with  that 
"  happincfs ;  if  unhappy,  he  muft  be  out  of  his  fenfes  to  rif'que 
"  being  fo  again." 

ciafles of m-n       Among  fome  nations,  as  tlie  ancient  Tews,  and  Chriftians  of  the 

not  qllowcd  to  _  •' 

marry  wi-       primitive  ages,  there  were  certain  orders  of  men,  who  were  not 

dows.  ... 

allowed  to  join  themfelves  in  marriage  with  widows.  Every  prieft 

of 
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of  the  Jews  was  to  take  a  wife  in  her  virginity ;  a  widow,  or  a     chap. 

divorced  woman,  or  prophane,  or  an  harlot,  thefe  fhall  he  not    y.    -^»  ^ 

take  ;   but  he  fhall  take  a  virgin  of  his  own  people  to  wife.     And 

Pope  Syricus,    copying  the  example  fet  by  Mofes,  ordained,  that 

if  a  bifhop  married  a  widow,  or  took  a  fecond  wife,  he  fhould  be 

degraded.     It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,    that  Mofes  fhould  have 

put  widows  on  the  fame  fcale  with  harlots  and  prophane  women  ; 

an   arrangement  which  greatly  degraded  them,  and  which  muft 

doubtlefs  have  depended  on  fome  opinion  or  cuftom,  of  which  we 

are  now  entirely  ignorant.    We  are  almoft  as  little  acquainted  with 

the'reafon  why  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  were  prohibited 

from  marrying  widows  ;    for,  befides  the  prohibition  of  Syricus, 

which  only  extended  to  biQiops,   the  church  afterward  iffued  many 

others  of  the  fame  nature,   which  extended  in  time  to  all  men  in 

holy  orders.     In  the  year  400,  we  find  it  decreed  in  the  Cyprian 

Council,  that  if  a  reader  married  a  widow,  he  fhould  never  be 

preferred  in  the  church  ;    and  that  if  a  fub-deacon  did  the  fame, 

he  fhould  be  degraded  to  a  door-keeper  or  reader. 

As  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft  people  who  treated  women  with  Amendment 
propriety,  and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the  common  rights  of  na-  tion  of  wi- 
ture,  they  were  not  even  unmindful  of  their  widows,  but  pro<-     °^'' 
te£led  them  by  their  laws,  and  allowed  them  a  proper  maintenance 
from  the  efFedts  of  their  deceafed  hufbands.     The  Greeks,  who 
derived  their  laws  from  ancient  Egypt,  likev.'ife  allowed  their  wi- 
dows a  dower  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  but  if  they  had  any  children, 
and  married  a  fecond  hufband,  they  could  carry  to  him  none  of 
the  dower  of  the  firft.     Among  the  Romans,  when  a  man  died 
inteftate,  and  without  children,  his  widow  was  the  fole  heirefs  of 
his  fortune  ;  and  if  he  left  children,  fhe  had  an  equal  lliare  with 
4  them 
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c  H  A  P.     them  of  all  that  belonged  to  him.     In  the  middle  ages,  when  it 

/I.  .\  .\ < 

V — N'—- ^  was  cuftomary  for  creditors  to  feize  upon  and  fell  the  wives  and 
children  of  a  debtor,  they  were  not  empowered  to  take  his  wi- 
dow :  the  connexion  was  diffolved,  and  fhe  was  no  longer  his 
property  ;  though  her  fons  and  daughters  were,  and  might  be 
taken  and  fold  accordingly.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  church 
began  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  widows,  and  required  a  promife  from 
penitents,  before  fhe  would  give  them  abfolution,  that  they  would 
not  henceforth  hurt  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs.  Among  the 
Franks,  it  was  cuftomary  to  pay  to  the  bride  a  fmall  fum  of  money, 
by  way  of  purchafe  :  this  fum  was  commonly  a  fol  and  a  denier 
to  a  maiden  ;  but  to  a  widow  three  golden  fols  and  a  denier  were 
requifite  ;  becaufe,  all  women  befides  widows  being  under  perpe- 
tual guardianftiip,  marriage  made  no  change  in  the  liberty  of  a 
maiden  ;  whereas  a  widow  parted  with  the  liberty  {he  had  gained 
by  the  death  of  her  firft  hufband,  when  fhe  joined  herfelf  to  a 
fecond. 

Mourning  of  The  melancholy  ceremonies  of  mourning  have,  in  all  ages  and 
their  huf.°'  countries,  been  more  peculiarly  allotted  to  women,  as  the  beft 
bandj.  fitted  for  them,  not  only  by  the  fympathetic  feelings,  but  alfo  by 

their  greater  readinefs  in  calling  forth  thefe  feelings  almoft  at 
pleafure.  Widows,  however,  whether  from  a  fenfe  of  the  almoft 
unfpeakable  lofs  they  fuftain  by  the  death  of  a  hufband,  or  from 
fome  other  reafons  known  to  themfelves  only,  have  generally,  in 
thofe  folemn  ceremonies,  gone  greater  lengths  than  the  reft  of 
their  fex.  Jewifh  widows  mourned  the  death  of  their  hufbands, 
at  leaft  for  the  fpace  of  ten  months,  and  were  reckoned  fhamefully 
abandoned,  if  they  married  again  within  that  time.  Almoft 
every  civilized  people  have  in  fome  degree  copied  this  example ; 

5  fome 
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fome  allotting  a  longer,  and  fome  a  fhorter  time  to  the  mourning     ^  ^^  ^' 

of  widows,  and  all  agreeing  to  mark  th,em  with  infamy,   if  they 

married  again  too  foon.     Mofl;  legiflators,  finding  widows  rather 

too  prompt  to  enter   into  fecond  marriages,  fixed  a  certain  time 

within  which  they  fhould  not  marry.     The  Romans,  contrary  to 

the  practice  of  all  other  nations,  fixed  the  time  in  which  widowers 

fhould  marry.     The  Julian  law  at  firfl  allowed  them  three  years, 

and  afterward  only  one.     The  Papian  law  gave  them  two.     In 

the  eleventh  century  the  church  decreed,  that  a  widow  fliould  not 

marry  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  after  the  death  of  her  huf- 

band.     The  laws  of  Geneva  have  fhortened  this  period  to  half  a 

year,  and  in  mod  civilized  countries  it  is  more  regulated  by  cuftom 

than  by  law. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  in  Scotland,  and  in  Spain,  for  wi- 
dows to  wear  the  drefs  of  mourners,  till  death,  or  a  fecond  huf- 
band,  put  an  end  to  the  ceremony.  In  the  latter,  the  widow 
pafled  the  firfl:  year  of  her  mourning  in  a  chamber  hung  with 
black,  into  which  day-light  was  never  fufFered  to  enter  :  when 
this  year  was  ended,  flie  changed  this  dark  and  difmal  fcene  for  a 
chamber  hung  with  grey,  into  which  flie  admitted  the  fun-beams 
fometimes  to  penetrate  ;  but  neither  in  her  black  nor  grey  cham- 
ber did  cufl:om  allow  her  looking-glafles,  nor  cabinets,  nor  plate, 
nor  any  thing  but  the  mofl:  plain  and  necefl'ary  furniture  ;  nor  was 
fhe  to  have  any  jewels  on  her  perfon,  nor  to  wear  any  colour  but 
black  *.   The  faultlefs  vidlim  is,  however,  immediately  difcharged 

from 

•  We  are  fo  much  accuftomed  in  Europe  to  fee  mourners  drelTed  in  black,  that  we  have  af- 
fixed a  melancholy  idea  to  that  colour.     Black  is  not,  however,   univerfally  appropriated  to 
this  purpofe.     The  drefs  of  Chinefe  mourners  it  white  ;  that  of  the  Turks  blue ;  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians 
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CHAP,    from  her  gloomy  piifon,  if  fhe  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a  fecond 

XXX. 

hufband,  and  flie  frequently  lays  heifelf  out  for  one,  as  much  with 
a  view  to  efcape  from  her  confinement,  as  on  account  of  reiterat- 
ing the  joys  of  wedlock. 

Among  nations  lefs  cultivated,  the  idea  of  what  a  widow  ought 

to  undergo  on  the  lofs  of  her  hufband,   has  been  carried  to  a 

length,  in  fome  refpedts,  more  unreafonable  than  in  Spain.     The 

Mufkohge  favages  in  America  allot  her  the  tedious  fpace  of  four 

years   to  chaftity  and   to  mourning,  and  the  Chikkafah  dedicate 

three  to  the  fame  purpofes ;  this,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 

women  is  not  voluntary,  but  complied  with  only  to  fave  them 

from  the  punifhment  of  adulterers,  to  which  they  would  be  liable 

if  they  adled  otherwife.     To  this  mourning  and  continency  are 

added  particular  aufterities ;  every  evening  and  morning,  during 

the  firft  year,  a  widow  is  obliged,  by  cuftom,  to  lament  her  lofs 

in  loud  and  lugubrious  ftrains,  and  if  her  hufband  was  a  w-ar- 

chief,  fhe  is  alfo  obliged,  during  the  firfl  moon,  to  fit  the  whole 

day  under  his  war-pole  *,  and  there  inceflantly  bewail  her  lofs  in 

loud  lamentations,  without  any  fhelter  from  the  heat,  the  cold, 

or  whatever  weather  fhall  happen  ;  a  ceremony  fo  rigid  and  fevere, 

that   not   a   few  in  the  performance  of  it,  notwithflanding  the 

natural  hardinefs  of  their  conftitutions,  fall  vidims  to  the  various 

diftempers  which  then  attack  them,  and  to  which  they  are  not 

allowed   to   pay  any  regard,  til!   the  ceremony  is  ended.     This 

cuftom,   according  to  the  Indians,    was  inftituted,   not  only  to 

ruvians  a  moufe  colour  ;    of  the  Egyptians  yellow,  and  in  fome   of  their  provinces  g'esn, 
and  purple  is  at  prefent  made  ufe  of  as  the  mourning  drefs  of  kings  and  cardinals. 

*  Thit  war-pole  is  a  tree  Ituck  in  the  ground,  the  top  and  branches  cut  off",  it  is  painted 
red,  and  all  the  weapons  and  trophies  of  war  which  belonged  to  the  dtceafed  are  hung  0,1  it, 
and  remain  there  till  they  rot. 

hinder 
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hinder  women  from  taking  any  methods  to  deftroy,  but  alfo  to    CHAP. 

A  A.  A* 

induce  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preferve  the  lives  of  their 
hufbands.  Befides  this,  there  may  be  other  reafons.  It  was 
anciently  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  of  misfortunes  to  die 
unlamented ;  a  circumftance  which  the  facred  records,  and  the 
hiftorians  and  poets  of  antiquity  frequently  allude  to,  and  which 
is  at  this  day  a  cuftom  in  many  parts  of  the  Indies,  and  exifls  alfo 
in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts 
of  which,  nothing  would  more  difturb  a  chieftain  when  alive, 
than  to  think  that  his  funeral  dirge  would  not  be  fung  by  his  de- 
pendants when  dead ;  perhaps,  therefore,  this  long  and  painful 
mourning  of  the  American  widows  was  inftituted  to  prevent  the 
illufive  evil  of  dying  unlamented. 

But  this  painful  ceremony,  and  this  long  celibacy  of  the 
Mufkohge  and  Chikkafah  widows,  is  not  all  that  they  are  con- 
demned to  fuffer  ;  the  law  obliges  them  alfo,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  weeds,  to  abftain  from  all  kinds  of  diverfion,  and 
from  all  public  company,  to  go  with  their  hair  negligent  and 
diflievelled,  and  to  deny  themfelves  the  enchanting  plealure  of 
anointing  it  with  greafe  or  oil ;  the  obfervance  of  all  which  is  en- 
forced by  the  neareft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  hufband,  who  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  his  widow,  becaufe,  fhould  {he  fail 
in  any  particular  of  the  duty  we  have  mentioned,  fhe  would  thereby 
bring  the  moft  indelible  ftain  on  the  memory  of  the  deceafed, 
and  the  honour  of  his  family.  Through  the  whole  of  their  widow- 
hood, the  women  continue  to  mourn  their  loft  hufbands,  and  in 
their  lamentations  conftantly  call  on  them  by  name,  efpecially 
when  they  go  out  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  when  they  return 
in  the  evening,  at  which  times  the  whole  company  of  maids  and 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  widows 
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C  HA  P.    r,Yidows  join  in  a  melancholy  chorus,  making  the  hills  and  dales 

< -^    reverberate  the  funebral  found.     Hufbands,  however,  never  weep 

never  weep  for  their  wives  ;  "  tears,  lay  they,  do  not  become  men  ;  it  is  only 
wives.^"^  "  women  that  ought  to  weep ;"  and  we  may  add,  that  in  Ame- 

rica they  frequently  have  great  reafon  fo  to  do,  for  if  the  friends 
of  a  widow  cannot  find  a  hufband  for  her,  and  if  fhe  has  no 
fons  of  age  to  procure  her  the  means  of  fubfillence,  her  condition 
is  but  wretched  and  miferable ;  what  little  charity  fhe  receives  is 
often  given  with  an  ill  grace,  and  at  laft  fhe  is  frequently  in  no 
fmall  danger  of  perifhing  for  want. 

Women  SucH  are  the  feverlties  which  mark  the  fate  of  widows  among 

fe7J«ftheir'°  ^^^  favagcs  of  America  j  but  hard  as  we  may  reckon  all"  thefe  un- 
\"'^^'h'^ '"  merited  fufferings  and  aufterities,  they  are  lenient  and  tender, 
world.  when  compared  to  what  widows  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa  are 

obliged  to  undergo.  In  that  country  of  tyranny  and  defpotifm, 
wives  and  concubines  are  not  only  doomed  to  be  the  flaves  of  their 
hufbands  in  this  world,  but,  according  to  their  opinion,  in  the 
next  alfo ;  the  hufband,  therefore,  is  no  fooner  dead  than  his 
wives,  concubines,  fervants,  and  even  fometimes  hoxfes  muft  be 
ftrangled,  in  order  to  render  him  the  fame  fervices  in  the  other 
world  which  they  did  in  this.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  widows  are  lefs  efleemed  than  virgins,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  impofe  themfelves  on  the  men  for  fuch,  they  are 
obliged  by  law  to  cut  off  a  joint  from  a  finger  for  every  huf- 
band that  dies ;  this  joint  they  prefent  to  their  new  hufband 
on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  In  the  Iflhmus  of  Darien,  both 
fexes  were  formerly  obliged  to  obferve  this  cuftom,  that  none 
of  them  might  impofe  themfelves  on  each  other  for  what  they 
were  not;  or  according  to  fome  authors,  which  is  not  lefs  pro- 

2  bable. 
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bable,    it  was  their   marriage  ceremony,    by   which   they  were     CHAP. 

affianced  to  each  other.     We  have  already  feen  that  widows  are    ' « ' 

in  feveral  places  negleded,  and  allowed  at  laft  to  fall  a  prey  to 
famine ;  but  in  Darien,  the  barbarity  is  carried  much  farther ; 
when  a  widow  dies,  fuch  of  her  children  as  are  too  young  to  pro- 
vide fubfiftence  for  themfelves  are  buried  with  her  in  the  fame 
grave,  no  one  being  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  them,  and  the 
community  not  being  fo  far  ripened  as  to  difcover  that  the  lofs  of 
every  individual  is  a  lofs  to  the  ftate.  Such  is  the  favage  barba- 
rity of  African  and  American  policy ;  a  barbarity  which  can  only 
be  exceeded  by  what  we  are  going  to  relate  of  the  Hindoos,  or 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Besides   the  remarkable  cuftom   of  making  every  woman  a   widows 
prifoner  for  life,  the  Afiatics  prefent  us  with  another  ftill  more  fj"ne"a°pii'r 
extraordinary,  and,  if  poffible,  more  repugnant  to  human  nature,  ofiheirhuf- 

•'  .  bands. 

The  Hindoos  do  not  bury  their  dead  after  the  manner  of  many 
other  nations,  but  burn  their  bodies  upon  a  large  pile  of  wood 
ereded  for  the  purpofe  ;  upon  this  pile  the  mod  beloved  wife,  and 
in  fome  places  it  is  faid,  all  the  wives  of  great  men  are  obliged 
to  devote  themfelves  to  the  flames  which  confume  the  body  of 
their  hufbands. 

This  cruel  and  inhuman  cuftom  having  exiftcd  among  them   Origin  of 

......  .         burning  wi- 

from   the  remoteft   antiquity,   its   origin   is  dark  and    uncertain,  dow:. 
though   they  generally  give   the  following  account  of  it.     The 
Hindoo  wives  having   in  ancient   times  become  fo   wicked  and 
abandoned,    as  to  make   a  common  pradice  of  poifoning   their 
hufbands  whenever  they  difpleafed  them  ;  feveral  methods  were 

Q^q  2  in 
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^  ,^,^  ^"  i^  vain  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil,  when  at  lad  the  men  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  ena£ting  a  law,  That  every  Hindoo 
wife  fhould  be  burned  to  death  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead 
hufband  ;  a  moft  effe£lual,  though  dreadful,  remedy  to  prevent 
the  mofl  horrid  of  crimes.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  caufe, 
and  the  law  which  was  the  confequence  of  it,  it  has  to  fome  feemed 
ftrange  that  obedience  to  that  law  was  not  enforced  by  any  pe- 
nalty ;  but  this  is  not  in  the  leaft  ftrange  or  unaccountable,  for  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a  law  by  a  penalty, 
when  no  penalty  could  be  devifed  fo  dreadful  as  the  execution  of 
the  law  itfelf.  The  Hindoos  took  a  more  efte£tual  method,  they 
did  not  drag  the  vidims  to  the  pile  like  criminals  to  execution, 
but  prevailed  on  them  to  offer  themfelves  to  it  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ;  in  the  firft  place,  by  annexing  to  fuch  a  facrifice  all  the 
moft  glorious  and  incomprehenfible  rewards  of  religion ;  and  in 
the  fecond,  by  fubjeding  the  refufal  to  perpetual  infamy,  by  de^ 
grading  the  woman  from  her  tribe,  and  confidering  her  as  bring- 
ing an  eternal  difgrace  on  her  family. 

As  there  is  no  pofitlve  proof,  however,  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  burning  of  widows,  others  have  fuppofed,  that  the  cuftom 
arofe  in  the  following  manner.  At  the  death  of  Brama,  the  great 
prophet  and  lawgiver  of  the  Hindoos,  his  wives,  inconfolable  for 
fo  great  a  lofs,  refolved  not  to  furvive  him,  and  therefore  volun- 
tarily Aicrificed  themfelves  on  the  funeral  pile:  the  wives  of  the 
chief  Rajahs,  or  officers  of  ftate,  unwilling  to  have  their  love  and 
fidelity  reckoned  lefs  than  the  wives  of  Brama,  followed  in  a  kind 
of  bravo  the  example  fet  them  by  thofe  wives.  The  Bramins,  or 
priefts  of  Brama,  forefeeing  that  it  would  turn  out  advantageous 
to  their  fociety,  extolled  the  new  invented  piety,  and  declared 

that 
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that  the  fpirits  of  thofe  heroines  from  thenceforth  defifted  from     ^  ^^  ^- 

AX  X. 

being  tranfmigrated  into  other  bodies,  and  immediately  entered    i ,— > 

into  the  firft  bhoobun  of  purification  * ;  a  reward  fo  glorious, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  fpirit  paffing  a  long  and  dilagreeable 
ftate  of  probation,  in  the  bodies  of  a  variety  of  inferior  animals, 
induced  even  the  wives  of  the  Bramins  themfelves  to  claim  a 
right  of  facriticing  their  bodies  in  this  manner.  The  wives  of  all 
the  Hindoos  caught  the  enthufiaftic  contagion,  and  thus  in  a  fhort 
time  the  frantic  heroifm  of  a  few  women  brought  on  a  general 
cuftom  ;  the  Bramins  fandtified  it  by  religion,  and  thereby  efta;- 
blifhed  it  on  a  foundation  that  feveral  thoufand  years  have  not 
been  able  to  deftroy. 

As  the  Bramins  receive  confiderable  emoluments  from  the  womcn  fli- 
burning  of  widows,  being  intitled  to  all  the  finery  in  which  they  "H  Bfamins 
are  adorned  before  they  afcend  the  funeral  pile,  they  take  care  to 
interweave  into  their  education  an  idea  of  its  neceflity,  and  from 
their  earlieft  youth  inflrud  them  to  confider  this  cataftrophe  as 
the  moft  pleafing  to  Brama,  and  the  moft  beneficial  to  themfelves 
and  their  children.  When  they  become  wives,  the  fame  unwearied 
efforts  are  continued  to  confirm  their  minds  in  the  principles  fo 
early  inculcated  ;  all  the  enthufiafm  of  religion,  and  all  the  ar- 
dour arifing  in  the  human  mind  from  glory,  are  kindled  up  inta 
a  blaze;  all  the  abhorrence  ftarting  up  againlt  degradation;  flbame. 
and  infamy  are  likewife  conjured  up  to  exert  themfelves.  The  wo- 
man is  told,  from  the  Shafter,  their  fountain  of  infallible  truth,. 
t4iat  fhe  who  burns  with  the  body  of  her  hufband  fhall  enjoy  life. 

•  Accordinj^  to  the  Bramins  there  are  fourteen  bhoobuns  or  fpheres,  feven  above  the 
earth,  f:r  the  reception  of  the  fpiriti  of  the  blerted,  and  fei'en  below  it,  for  the  recepiion  of 
thofe  who  are  coiid>^mned  to  further  mifery  and  piiniQiment,  till  .they  arrive  at  the  necciTiry 
degree  of  purification. 
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CHAP,  eternal  with  him  in  Heaven  ;  that  the  children  defcended  of  a  mo- 
ther  thus  voluntarily  facrificed,  acquire  thereby  an  additional  luftre, 
are  courted  in  marriage  by  the  moft  honourable  of  their  caft,  and 
even  fometimes  advanced  to  a  caft  fuperior  to  that  in  which  they 
were  born ;  that  fhe  who  daftardly  declines  to  afcend  the  funeral 
pile,  is  degraded  from  her  caft,  thrown  out  of  all  fociety,  and  by 
every  one  contemned  and  defpifed ;  her  children  too,  degraded 
and  buff"eted,  feel  the  eff"e£ts  of  her  crime,  and  become  with  her- 
felf  the  deteftation  even  of  the  loweft  and  moft  defpicable  of 
mankind. 

In   whatever  light  we   view  this   cuftom,   or  from   whatever 
fource  we  derive  its  origin,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary that  we  are  prefented  with  in  hiftory ;  feveral  authors, 
and  among  them  Monf.  Voltaire,  have  mentioned  it  as  the  higheft 
effort  of  fortitude  and  refolution,  that  a  woman,   in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  fhould  not   only  voluntarily  rellnquifti  life, 
but  calmly  and  intrepidly  kindle,  and  afterwards   afcend   the  pile 
whofc  flames  are  to  devour  her.     Of  this  calmnefs  and  intrepi- 
dity there  may,  perhaps,  be,  or  rather  there  appears  to  be,  fome 
inftances :  but  even  thefe  are  not  fo  numerous  as  we  are  taught 
to  believe ;  for  a  variety  of  authors  tell  us,  and  indeed  their  tefti- 
mony  is  moft  confonant  to  human  nature,  that  the  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  vi(flims  who  devote  themfelves  in   this  manner, 
are  previoufly  rendered  infenfible  by  opium  and  other  foporific 
drugs.     Befides,  when  we  attentively  confider  an  ailion  fo  repug- 
nant to  felf-prefervation,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  human  principles, 
we  fhall  find,  that  though  the  vidlims  really  offer  themfelves,  yet 
the  facrifice  is  not  altogether  voluntary;  it  is  an  a6t  to  which  the 
mind  is  forced  to  give  confent,  by  hopes  of  the  higheft  rewards, 
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and  fears  of  the  mofl:  dreadful  punifhments ;  and  to  conftitute  a    ^  ^  4  ^* 
voluntary  ad,  it  is  evident  the  mind  muft  not  be  influenced  by 
either. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  here,  that  no  motives  whatever 
are  fufficient  to  influence  the  human  mind  to  relinquifh  life,  and 
far  lefs  to  meet  death  when  armed  with  fuch  ten-fold  terrors  ;  but 
this  is  not  really  the  cafe;  there  are  two  motives  of  a  nature  fo 
powerful,  that  either  of  them  have  frequently  enabled  both  men 
and  women  to  undervalue  life,  and  fet  death  and  all  his  terrors 
at  defiance.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Religion  ;  almoft  every  religion 
has  been  perfecuted,  and  that  perfecution  has  conftantly  been  pro- 
dudtive  of  martyrs,  who,  influenced  by  the  glorious  rewards 
which  they  fancied  annexed  to  their  fufi^erings,  and  terrified  by 
the  punifhments  they  fhould  incur  by  declining  to  fuff'er,  have 
behaved  in  death  with  a  courage  and  magnanimity  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  the  Hindoo  women.  The  fecond  is  the  delufive 
phantom  Honour,  whofe  empty  name  drags  the  foldier  to  the  field 
of  blood,  prompts  him  to  fcale  the  off^enfive  wall,  and  meet  the 
death  planted  there  in  ten  thoufand  terrible  fhapes  ;  where,  if  he 
periflies,  the  honour  he  fought  after  will  not  enter  with  him  into, 
nor  reward  him,  in  the  other  world.  Thefe  motives  which, 
when  ading  fingly,  are  each  of  them  fo  powerful,  both  com- 
bine together  to  lead  the  Hindoo  women  to  the  funeral  pile; 
and  what  gives  them  an  additional  force  is,  the  education 
of  the  women,  who  are  from  their  infancy  trained  up  to 
confider  this  world  as  their  place  of  punilliment,  their  bodies  as 
their  prifons,  and  the  final  releafe  from  both  as  the  undoubted 
commencement  of  the  mofl  certain  and  perfedl  happinefs.  Lefs 
tenacious,  therefore,  of  life  than  people  educated  and  inftruded 
in  difl'erent  and  more  doubtful  principles,  they  fubmit,  though 
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CHAP,    not  altogether  In  a  voluntary  manner,  yet  with  lefs  relu(3:ance 

V— -v--— '    than  is  natural  with  us,  to  this  facrihce,  which  they  conuder   not 

only  as  releafing  them  from  all   farther   tranfmigratlons,  but  as 

jouiing  them  for  ever  to  the  happy  fplrits  of  their,  departed  huf- 

bands,  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  perfedl  purification. 

I, nances  of  But  this  cuftom  of  burning  has  not  been  altogether  confined 
t'hen.f.lvcs"^  to  womcn  ;  feveral  Indian  philofophers,  through  an  excefs  of  fana- 
ticifm,  or  chagrined  with  the  ills  and  accidents  of  life,  have  flung 
themfelves  into  the  devouring  flames,  and  there  expired  in  feera- 
ing  tranquillity.  The  latefl:  inftance,  perhaps,  of  this  was  Calanus, 
who  followed  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  India;  he  had  lived 
free  from  pain  and  ficknefs  to  the  age  of  eighty- three,  when  being 
feized  with  a  violent  cholic,  and  perhaps  loaded  with  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  he  took  the  refolutlon  of  freeing  himfelf  from  the 
whole  by  the  funeral  pile;  a  refolutlon  which  he  executed  in  fpite 
of  all  the  remonflrances  of  his  royal  mafler  and  other  friends. 
We  would  naturally  fuppofe  that  a  nation  in  which  both  men  and 
women  were  fo  regardlefs  of  life  fhould  be  brave  and  warlike,  yet 
the  contrary  has  always  been  the  cafe,  they  have  yielded  an  eafy 
conquefl  almoft  to  every  invader. 

But  to  return  to  the  women.  In  fpite  of  the  care  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  in  fpite  of  all  the  glorious  rewards  offered  to  thofe  who 
burn,  and  indignant  punifhments  threatened  againfl:  thofe  who 
do  not,  nature  will  often  revolt  at  death,  and  prefer  even  a  life  of 
ignominy  to  an  exit  attended  with  all  the  flattering  ideas  of  ho- 
nour and  felicity.  We  are  encouraged  to  affert  this,  becaufe  a 
gentleman,  who  has  been  prefent  at  many  of  thefe  executions, 
declares,  that  in  fome  of  the  vidims  he  has  obferved  a  dread 
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and  relu£tance,  which  ftrongly  fpoke  their  having  repented  of  their 
fatal  refolution.  But  too  late  ;  for  Viftnu  is  waiting  for  the  fpi- 
rit,  and  muft  not  be  difappointed :  when  the  woman,  therefore, 
wants  courage,  (he  is  forced  to  afcend  the  pile,  and  is  afterward 
held  down  by  long  poles  till  the  flames  reach  and  deftroy  her ; 
mean  while  her  fcreams  and  cries  are  drowned  by  the  noife  of 
loud  mufic,  and  the  ftill  more  noify  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
furrounding  multitude. 

Some  hiftorians  have  of  late  aflerted,  that  the  cuftom  of  burn-  Cuflom  of 

burning  not 

ing  no  longer  exifts  in  India ;  this,  however,  is  a  miftake  ;  there  obliterated. 

are  two  recent  inftances  of  it  iranfmitted  by  Europeans,  who  were 

witneflcs  of  the  tranfadions  they  related.    Of  one  of  thefe,  as  being 

the  moft  circumftantial,   we  fhall  give  our  readers  an  abftradt. 

On  the  4th  of  February,   1742,  died  Rham  Chund,  pundit  of  the 

Maharattor  tribe ;  his  widow,  aged  feventeen  or  eighteen  years,  as 

foon  as  he  expired,   immediately  declared   to  the  Bramins,  and 

witnefles  prefent,   her  refolution  to  burn.     As  the  family  was  of 

great  importance,  all  her  relations  and  friends  left  no  arguments 

unattempted  to  difluade  her  from  her  purpofe.     The  ftate  of  her 

infant  children,  and  the  terrors  and  pains  of  the  death  (he  afpired 

after,  were  painted  to  her  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  colours ; 

but  (he  was  deaf  to  all.  Herchildren,  indeed,  fhefeemed  to  leave  with 

fome  regret;   but  when  the  terrors  of  burning  were  mentioned  to 

her,  with  a  countenance  calm  and  refolved,  fhe  put  one  of  her 

fingers  into  the  fire,  and  held  it  there  a  confiderable  time ;    then, 

with  one  of  her  hands,    fhe  put  fire  into  the  palm  of  the  other;" 

fprinkled  incenfe  upon  it,  and  fumigated  the  attending  Bramins. 

Being  given  to  underftand,  that  fhe  fhould  not  sbtain  permiffion  to 

burn,  fhe  fell  immediately  into  the  moft  deep  afBi(Sion  j  but  foon 
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C  H  A  P.  recolleding  herfelf,  anfwered,  that  death  would  flill  be  in  her 
power;  and  that  if  flie  were  not  allowed  to  make  her  exit,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  her  caft,  fhe  would  ftarve  herfelf.  Finding 
her  thus  refolved,  her  friends  were,  at  laft,  obliged  to  confent  to 
her  propofal. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  body  of  the  deceafedwas- 
carried  down  to  the  water-fide;  the  widow  followed  about  ten. 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  three  principal  Bramins,  her  children, 
relations,  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  fpedators.  As  the  order  for 
her  burning  did  not  arrive  till  after  one  o'clock,  the  interval  was- 
employed  in  praying  with  the  Bramins,  and  wafliing  in  the  Gan- 
ges :  as  foon  as  It  arrived,  flie  retired,  and  ftaid  about  half  an. 
hour  in  the  midft  of  her  female  relations;  flie  then  diverted  herfelf 
of  her  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  ;  and  having  tied  them  in  a. 
kind  of  apron,  which  hung  before  her,  was  conduced  by  the  fe- 
males to  a  corner  of  the  pile.  On  the  pile  was  ar>  arched  arbour,, 
formed  of  dry  flicks,  boughs,  and  leaves ;  and  open  only  at  one. 
end  to  admit  her  entrance.  In  this-  was  depofited  the  body  of  the 
deceafed;  his  head  at  the  end,  oppofite  to  the  opening.  At  that, 
corner  of  the  pile,  to  which  Ihe  had  been  condudted,  a  Bramin. 
had  made  a  fmall  fire,  round  which  fhe  and  three  Bramins  fat  for 
a  few  minutes;  one  of  them  then  put  into  her  hand  a  leaf  of 
the  bale  tree  ;  the  wood  of  which  a  part  of  the  funeral  pile  is  al-^ 
ways  conftrudted  :  fhe  threw  the  leaf  into  the  fire,  and  one  of  the. 
others  gave  her  a  fecond  leaf,  which  flie  held  over  the  flame,, 
whilft  he,  three  times,  dropped  fome  ghee  on  it,  which  melted  and 
fell  into  the  fire  :  whilfl  thefe  things  were  doing,  a  third  Bramin. 
read  to  her  fome  portions  of  the  Aughtorrah  Beid,  and  afked  her 
fome  queftions,  which  flie  anfwered  with  a  fteady  and  ferene  coun- 
5  tenance;, 
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tenance;  thele  being  over,  flie  was  led  with  great  folcmnity  ^  }^  •'^ ''• 
three  times  round  the  pile,  the  Bramins  reading  before  her;  when 
Ihe  came  the  third  time  to  the  fmall  fire,  flie  flopped,  took  her 
rings  off  her  toes  and  fingers,  and  put  them  to  her  other  orna- 
ments ;  then  taking  a  folemn  and  majeflic  leave  of  her  children, 
parents,  and  relations,  one  of  the  Bramins  dipped  a  large  wick  of 
cotton  in  fome  ghee,  and  giving  it  lighted  into  her  hand,  led  her 
to  the  open  fide  of  the  arbour,  where  all  the  Bramins  fell  at 
her  feet ;  (he  blefled  them,  and  they  retired  weeping.  She 
then  afcended  the  pile,  and  entered  the  arbour,  making  a  pro- 
found reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  deceafed,  and  then  advancing, 
feated  herfelf  by  his  head.  In  filent  meditation,  fhe  looked  on 
his  face  for  the  fpace  of  a  minute;  then  fet  fire  to  the  arbour  in 
three  places ;  but  foon  obferving  that  fhe  had  kindled  it  to  the  lee- 
ward, and  that  the  wind  blew  the  flames  from  her,  (he  arofe,  fet 
fire  to  the  windward,  and  placidly  refumed  her  flation ;  fitting 
there  with  a  dignity  and  compofure,  which  no  words  can  convey- 
any  idea  of.  The  pile  being  of  combuftible  matter,  the  fupporters 
of  the  roof  were  foon  confumed,  and  the  whole  tumbled  in  upon 
her,  putting  an  end  at  once  to  her  courage  and  her  life. 

The  other  account,  of  a  woman  who  burned  herfelf,  hap- 
pened within  thefe  very  few  years,  and  differs  from  this,  only 
in  a  few  particulars  :  in  this  we  are  not  told  how  the  vidlicn 
difpofed  of  her  jewels;  in  it,  they  were  given  to  the  Bra- 
mins :  this  woman  kindled  herfelf  the  fire  that  was  to  devour 
her;  the  other  had  it  kindled  by  her  children  :  this  fat  by  her 
deceafed  hufband;  the  other  ftretched  herfelf  by  his  fide.  But 
thefe,  and  fome  others,  are  immaterial  differences,  and  may  per- 
haps be  regulated  by  the  cuftoms  of  different  diftridls. 

R  r  z  From 
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Widows  fold 


From  fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  wc  naturally  turn  with  abhorrence  j 
and  we  are  happy  to  fay,-that  though  the  pradice  is  not  altogether 
bythereh-  abolifhcd,  by  the  authority  and  example  of  the  Europeans  it  is  gra- 
LcLkd  huf-  t^Lially  falling  into  difufe,  and  cannot  be  executed  without  the  leave  of 
bands.  thegovemor;  whograntsitasfeldom  aspoffible:  European  authority 

.  and  example,  however,  cannot  prevail  on  theAfiatics  to  confider  their 
women  in  a  more  liberal  point  of  view  ;  to  treat  them  as  compa- 
nions anxl  equals,  or  to  relcafe  them  from  thefe  prifons  where  they 
are  confined  for  life.  When  fuch,  therefore,  is  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  fex,  even  while  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty> 
we  are  not  to  expedl  that  fuch  widows  as  do  not  burn  with  their 
hufbands,  are  to  experience  much  good  treatment — when  their 
youth,  when  their  beauty,  is  no  more;  when  they  have  failed  in 
a  point  of  duty,  and  of  gratitude,  reckoned  fo  neceflary;  and  have 
nothing,  confequently,  left  to  plead  their  caufe  but  humanity,  a 
pafTion  fcarcely  alive  among  the  people  we  are  treating  of,  and 
Tvhofe  feeble  exertions,  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa,  cannot 
refcue  even  the  widow  of  a  friend,  or  a  brother,  from  being  confi- 
dered  as  the  property  of  the  relations  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  and 
fold  or  condemned  to  labour  for  their  profit. 

Widows  are  not,  however,  in  all  parts  of  Afia  treated  in  this 
indignant  manner.  In  China,  if  they  have  had  children,  they  be- 
come abfolute  miftrefles  of  themfelves,  and  their  relations  have  no 
power  to  compel  them  to  continue  widows,  or  to  give  them  to  an- 
other hufband.  It  is  not,  however,  reputable  for  a  widow  whck 
has  children,  to  enter  into  a  fecond  marriage,  without  great  necef- 
fity,  efpecially  if  fhe  is  a  woman  of  diftindtion  ;  in  which  cafe, 
aiiho'jgh  fhe  has  been  a  wife  only  a  few  hours,   or  bajely  con- 

traifled. 
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traded,  fhe  frequently  thinks  herfelf  obliged  to  pafs  the  reft  of    chap. 

X  xx. 
her  days  in  widov«hood ;    and  thereby  to  teftify  to  the  world  the    ' v » 

efteem  and  veneration  fhe  had  for  her  hufband  or  lOver.  In  the 
middle  ftations  of  life,  the  relations  of  fome  deceafed  hufbands, 
eager  toreimburfe  the  family  in  the  fum  which  the  wife  originally 
coft  it,  oblige  her  to  marry,  or  rather  fell  her  to  another  hufband, 
if  fhe  has  no  male  iiTue;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  fu-t 
ture  hufband  is  fixed  upon,  and  the  money  paid  for  her,  before 
ihe  is  acquainted  with  the  tranfadlion.  From  this  oppreflion  fhe 
has  only  two  methods  of  delivering  herfelf;  her  relations  may  re- 
imburfe  thofe  of  the  deceafed  hufband,  and  claim  her  exemption ; 
or  fhe  may  become  a  Bonzeffe  ;  a  ftate,  however,  not  very  honour- 
able, when  embraced  in  an  involuntary  manner.  By  the  law  of 
China,  a  widow  cannot  be  fold  to  another  hufband  till  the  time  of 
her  mourning  for  the  firfl  expires;  fo  eager,  however,  are  the 
friends  often  to  difpofe  of  her,  that  they  pay  no  regard  to  this 
law  ;  but,  on  complaint  being  made  to  a  mandarin,  he  is  obliged 
to  do  her  juftice.  As  fhe  is  commonly  unwilling  to  be  bartered 
for  in  this  manner,  without  her  confent  or  knowledge,  as  foon  as 
the  bargain  is  flruck,  a  covered  chair,  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  lufty  fellows,  is  brought  to  her  houfe ;  fhe  is  forcibly  put  into 
it,  and  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  her  new  hufband,  who  takes  care 
to  fecure  her. 

Though  among  the  favages  of  America,  though  in  Africa  and  in   European 
Afia,  widows  are  treated  in  this  infamous  manner,  and  their  condi-   *^"'°^"'  ^*^ 

'  treaxd. 

tion  thereby  rendered  the  mofi:  deplorable ;.  in  Europe  the  cafe  is  fo 
widely  different,  that  widowhood,  when  tolerable  circumftances  are 
annexed  to  it,  is,  of  all  other  female  flates,  the  moft  eligible ;  being 
free  from  that  guardianfhip  and  controul,  to  which  the  fex  are  fubjecl: 

while 
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C  HA  P.     vvlille  virgins,  and  while  wives.     In  no  part  of  Europe  is  this  more 

XXX. 

exemplified  Chan  at  Parma,  and  fome  other  places  of  Italy;  where 
a  widow  is  the  only  female  who  is  free  either  to  chufe  a  hufband, 
or  alTume  the  government  of  any  of  her  adlions ;  while,  flioiild  a 
virgin  pretend  to  chufe  for  herfelf,  it  would  be  reckoned  the  moft 
profligate  licentioufnefs  ;  fliould  (he  govern  her  actions  or  opi- 
nions, fhe  would  be  confidered  as  the  moft  pert,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  abandoned  of  her  fex.  At  Turin,  the  order  of  St.  Maurice 
are  reftridled  from  marrying  widows ;  and  yet  at  Turin  the  con- 
dition of  a  widow  is,  in  point  of  every  other  liberty,  preferable  to 
that  of  a  maid. 

As  we  fliall  have  occafion  in  the  next  chapter  to  treat  more  fully 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  widows  in  England,  we  fhall  not 
at  prefent  enter  on  that  fubjeft.  Our  ancient  laws,  and  thofeofa 
great  part  of  Europe,  ordained,  that  a  widow  fhould  lofe  her  dower, 
if  fhe  married  again,  or  fuffered  her  chaftity  to  be  corrupted ;  and 
the  laws  of  Pruffia  retain  this  ordinance  to  the  prefent  time.  They 
likewife  ordain,  that  a  widow  fhall  not  marry  again  within  nine 
months  after  the  death  of  her  hufband ;  and  that  if  a  widow, 
while  fhe  is  with  child  to  a  deceafed  hufband,  marry  another,  fhe 
fhall  be  put  into  the  houfe  of  corrediion  j  and  the  hufband,  if  he 
knew  her  condition,  put  to  work  at  the  wheel-barrow  for  one  year. 
Befides  making  a  widow  lofe  her  dower,  when  fhe  enters  into  a 
fecond  marriage,  the  PrufTians  have  another  regulation  concerning 
them,  highly  defcriptlve  of  the  humanity  and  wifdom  of  their  le- 
giflator.  When  a  widower  and  a  widow  intend  to  marry,  one  or 
both  of  which  having  children,  as  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
fuch  children  are  cither  defpifed  or  negleded,  in  confequence  of  the 
new  CQnnedions  formed,  and  perhaps  of  the  new  offspring  raifed 

up, 
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Bp,    the    laws    of    Pruffia    provide    for    their    education    and    ^  vvv^' 

fortune,    according  to   the   rank  and  circumftances    of  the    pa-    ' ^ ' 

rents ;  and  will  not  fufFer  either  man  or  woman  to  enter  into  a 
fecond  marriage,  without  previoufly  fettling  with  the  children  of 
the  firft,  and  producing  a  certificate  that  they  have  done  fo  from 
the  judge  of  the  diftri£t  where  they  refide. 

We   have   already  related,  that  widows  in  fome  parts  of  the  Pruffi^nwi- 

*  dows,  fome 

world  are  obliged  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  certain  marks  from  la^vs  concem- 
the  reft  of  their  fex,   that  they  may  not  have  a  power  of  impofing    "" 
themfelves  on  the  men  as  virgins.     The  laws  of  Pruffia  carry  thia 
idea  ftill  farther ;  they  reckon  that  the  man  who  marries  a  v\idovv, 
believing  her  to  be  a  virgin,  is  fo  egregloufly  cheated,  that  they 
retort  the  evil  on  the  aggreflbr,  and  render  the  marriage  null  and 
of  no  effedl.     We  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  particularly  the  ideas 
that  the  Pruffians  entertain  of  widows :  they  are  certainly,  how- 
ever, much  lefs  exalted  than  thofe  they  entertain  of  virgins;  as  in 
their  code  of  laws  we  meet  with  this  remarkable  fentiment :  "  The 
"  hufband  may  prefent  to  his  bride  the  morgengabe,   or  gift,  on 
**^  the  morning  after  marriage,  even  though  he  fliould  have  married 
•'  a  widow."  But  though  widows  feem  by  them  much  lefs  efteemed 
than  virgins,  they  are  not  without  feveral  privileges.     In  fome 
provinces,   if  there  is  no  marriage  fettlement,  and  the  hufband 
dies  inteftate,  they  fucceed  to  the  half  of  all  that  was  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  both;  but  a  privilege  ftill  more  extraordinary,  and  neither 
reconcilable  to  nature,  nor  to  found  policy,  is,  the  allowing  in  fome 
cafes  to  a  widow,  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
to  bring  forth  the  child  that  was  begot  by  him  ;  which,  according' 
to  the  Pruflian  law,  fliall  be  legitimate,  provided  it  appear  more 
ftrong  and  vigorous  than  a  child  of  nine  months,  and  provided  no- 
thing can  be  proved  againft  the  woman. 

In. 
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CHAP.  In  almofl  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  which  regard  widows,  are  little  different  from  thofe  con- 
cerning virgins,  only  in  this  clrcumftance,  that  they  every  where 
allow  the  widow  to  be  miftrefs  of  herfelf ;  while  the  maid  and  the 
wife  are  controuled  by  a  parent  or  a  hufband.  They  generally 
alfo  fecure  to  the  widow  a  maintenance  from  the  eftates  and  effedts 
of  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  frequently  devolve  upon  her  the  im- 
portant truft  of  bringing  up  her  children,  and  fiiffer  her  to  reap  fome 
advantages  from  their  board  and  education ;  but  fuch  advantages 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  power  of  the  father,  who,  by  his 
will,  may  leave  them  to  his  wife,  or  to  any  other  guardian  he  fhall 
think  proper  to  appoint ;  for  the  laws  of  Europe  do  not  confider 
the  mother  as  the  natural  guardian  of  her  own  children,  nor  en- 
dow her  with  any  authoritative  power  over  them. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  Right Sy  Privileges^  and  Immunities  of  the  Women  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Puniffjments  to  which  they  are  liable  by  Law,  and 
the  Reflri^iom  they  are  laid  under  by  Law  and  Cujlom. 


I 


N  proportion  as  real  poHtenefs  and  elegance  of  manners  advance,    chap. 


the  interefts  and  advantages  of  the  fair  fex  not  only  advance  alfo, 
but  become  more  firmly  and  permanently  eftabiifhed;  the  interefts, 


than  in  other 
countries. 


Privileges  of 
women   in 

however,  and  good  treatment  of  the  fex  do  not  altogether  depend  on  firm?y"f^ucd 
the  advancement  of  politenefs  and  elegance,  for  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  a  people  rather  lefs  advanced  in  thefe  articles  than  their 
neighbours,  make  up  the  lofles  thereby  arifing  to  their  women, 
by  good-nature  and  humanity.  The  French  and  Italians  are 
before  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in  politenefs,  they  are  fu- 
perior  to  them  in  elegance,  yet  the  condition  of  their  women, 
upon  the  whole,  is  not  preferable.  Such  privileges  and  immunities 
as  the  French  and  Italian  women  derive  from  the  influence  of 
politenefs,  the  Britifh  derive  from  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Flowing  in  this  channel,  though  they  are  perhaps  accompanied 
with  lefs  foftnefs  and  indulgence,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  eftablifhed  on  a  firmer  foundation  ;  and  being  didated  by 
equity  and  humanity,  are  lefs  liable  to  be  altered  and  infringed, 
than  if  they  depended  on  the  whim  and  caprice  which  influences 
gallantry  and  politenefs. 

Vol.  II.  S  f  Before 
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CHAP.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  detail  of  thofe  laws  which 
>  y-.../  regard  the  perfons  and  properties  of  the  women  of  this  country, 
it  may  not  be  improper^to  obferve,  that,  taken  colledively,  and 
compared  with  the  fame  kind  of  laws  in  other  countries,  they 
feem  fo  much  preferable,  that  we  cannot  help  imagining  that  the 
fame  fpirit  which  for  many  centuries  has  inftigated  the  Englifh. 
to  be  liberal  of  their  blood  and  of  their  treafure,  in  fupport 
of  thofe  weaker  nations  who  were  oppreffed  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  has  alfo  dictated  the  laws  which  regard 
that  fex  who  are  almoft  every  where  enflaved  or  oppreffed  by 
the  other.  It  is  true,  the  laws  of  feveral  countries  are  in  fome^ 
particulars  more  favourable  to  the  fex  than  ours.  Thofe  of  Fre- 
deric king  of  Pruffia,  which  regard  the  matrimonial  compad, 
fhew  a  greater  indulgence  to  the  women,  and  veft  in  them  powers 
more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  England.  Thofe  of  France  and 
Italy,  as  vpell  as  the  cuftoms  which  regard  their  perfonal  liberty, 
feem  more  indulgent ;  and  thofe  of  Spain,  which  regard  their 
rank,  and  fettle  the  deference  to  be  paid  to  them,  greatly  exceed 
any  thing  experienced  in  this  country.  But  thefe  favours  and  in- 
dulgences are  only  partial,  they  only  mark  particular  parts  of  their 
code  of  female  laws,  and  do  not  uniformly  extend  their  influence 
over  the  whole. 

In  confidering  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  in  the  condi- 

Privileges  of  °  ... 

thequtensof    tion  of  our  womcn,  we  fhall  begin  with  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 


England. 


In  France,  the  Salique  law  does  not  allow  a  female  to  inherit  the 
crown  ;  but  in  England  a  woman  may  be  the  firft  perfonage  in  the 
kingdom,  may  fucceed  to  the  crown  in  her  own  right,  and  in  that 
cafe,  not  bound  by  any  of  the  laws  that  regard  women,  fhe  may 
enjoy  the  fame  powers  and  privileges  as  a  king.     Such  a  queen,  if 

fhe 
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ahe  marries,  retains  the  fame  power,  iffues  the  orders,  and  ^Jv^.  ^* 
tranfads  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftate  in  her  own  name,  and  continues  v—— v-— » 
ilill  the  fovereign,  while  her  hufband  is  only  a  fubjedt.  But  when 
a  king  fucceeds  in  his  own  right  to  the  crown,  and  marries,  his 
queen  is  then  only  a  fubjeil,  and  her  rights  and  privileges  not 
near  fo  extenfive ;  Ihe  is  exempted,  however,  from  the  general 
laws  which  exclude  married  women  from  having  any  property  in 
their  own  right ;  fhe  is  allowed  a  court,  and  officers  diftindl  from 
thofe  of  the  king  her  hufband;  and  fhe  may  fue  any  perfon  at 
law,  without  joining  her  hufband  in  the  fuit.  It  is  high  treafon 
to  endeavour  to  compafs  her  death,  and  to  violate  her  chaftity  is 
punifhable  in  a  much  feverer  manner  than  the  punifliment  for 
committing  adultery  with  any  other  woman.  She  may  purchafe 
lands,  fhe  may  fell  and  convey  them  to  another  perfon,  without  the 
interference  of  her  hufband.  She  may  have  a  feparate  property 
in  goods  and  in  lands,  and  may  difpofe  of  thefe  by  will,  as  if  fhe 
were  a  fmgle  woman.  She  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  toll,  and  can- 
not be  fined  in  any  court  of  law.  In  all  other  refpedts  fhe  is  only 
confidered  as  a  fubje(fl,  and  on  the  commiffion  of  any  crime  may 
be  tried  and  punifhed  by  the  peers  of  the  realm.  A  queen- 
dowager  has  privileges  different  from  all  other  women  of  what- 
ever rank ;  fhe  remains  ftill  entitled  to  almoft  every  right  fhe  en- 
joyed during  the  life  of  her  hufband,  and  even  if  fhe  marries  a 
fubjedl,  does  not  lofe  her  rank  or  title  ;  but  as  a  marriage  of  this 
kind  is  confidered  as  derogatory  to  her  dignity,  no  man  is  allowed 
to  efpoufe  her  without  a  licence  from  the  reigning  king. 

SoiviE  of  the  other  females  of  the  royal  family  are  alfo  pecu-  Privileges  of 

iiarly  diflingulfhed  and  proteded    by   the  law.     To  violate  the  ^f^^hV'^/J" 

chaftity  of  the  confort  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  of  the  eldefl  daugh-  family. 

S  f  2  ter 
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CHAP,  ter  of  tjie  king,  although  with  their  own  confent,  is  deemed 
high-treafon,  and  punifhable  accordingly.  In  former  tmies,  the 
king  had  a  power  of  levying  an  aid  upon  his  fubjeds,  to  enable 
him  to  defray  the  expence  of  marrying  and  giving  a  portion  to  his 
eldeft  daughter ;  but  this  power,  which  was  frequently  ftretched 
into  the  mofl:  exorbitant  oppreflion,  declined  with  the  feudal 
fyftem,  and  has  long  fince  happily  expired.  As  for  the  younger 
fons  and  daughters  of  the  king,  they  are  hardly  otherwife  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  laws  from  other  fubjeds,  than  by  having  the  prece- 
dence in  all  public  ceremonies. 


Privileges  of 

peere/Tes. 


Besides  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  females  of  the  royal  family, 
there  are  fome  alfo  enjoyed  by  peerelTes,  which  are  not  common  to 
other  women.  A  peerefs,  when  guilty  of  any  crime,  cannot  be  tried 
but  by  a  jury  of  the  houfe  of  peers;  and  if  convicted  of  any  crime 
within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  may  plead,  and  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption from  the  punifhment  of  burning  on  the  hand,  a  punifh- 
ment  commonly  infli(Sted  upon  people  of  all  inferior  ranks  for 
fuch  kind  of  offences.  A  woman,  who  is  noble  in  her  own  right, 
cannot  lofe  her  nobility  by  marrying  the  meaneft  plebeian ;  but  fhe 
can  neither  communicate  her  nobility  to  her  hufband,  nor  to  her 
own  children  had  by  him  :  fhe  who  is  only  ennobled  by  mar- 
rying a  peer,  lofes  that  nobility  if  fhe  afterward  marry  a  com- 
moner, the  law  judging  it  expedient  that  marriage  fhould  have  a 
power  of  degrading  as  well  as  of  elevating  her.  She  who  firft 
marries  a  duke,  or  other  peer  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  afterwards  a 
fimple  baron,  is  ftill  allowed  to  retain  her  firft  title,  and  the  privi- 
leges annexed  to  it ;  for  the  law  confiders  all  peers  as  equals.  In 
the  fcale  of  female  rank  and  importance,  there  is  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate fpace  between  the  peerefs  and  the  commoner,  filled  up  by 

the 
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the  wives  of  bifhops,  judges,  and  baronets  ;  all  of  which,  though     ^  H  A  P. 


_/ 


they  (hare  in  the  fplendor  and  opulence  of  their  hufbands,  have 
no  title  in  confequence  of  the  rank  which  thefe  hufbands  enjoy  : 
by  the  courtefy  indeed  of  this  country,  the  wives  of  baronets  are 
called  ladies,  a  title  fuperior  to  that  of  their  hufbands,  but  at  the 
fame  time  a  title  to  which  they  have  no  legal  right,  being  in  all 
judicial  writs  and  proceedings  only  denominated  Dame  fuch-a- 
one,  according  to  the  name  of  their  hufbands.  In  Scotland  the 
courtefy  of  the  country  is  carried  flill  much  farther;  every  wo- 
man who  is  proprietor  of  any  land  in  her  own  right,  or  is  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  is  proprietor  of  an  eflate,  great  or  little,  is 
called  Lady  fuch-a-thing,  according  to  the  name  of  that  eftate;  fo 
that  a  woman  is  fometimes  accofled  with  the  pompous  title  of 
lady,  who  may  almoft  cover  the  whole  of  her  territorial  diftrift 
with  her  apron. 

Such  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  more 
elevated  ranks  of  female  life;  but  befides  thefe,  they  are  alfo  en- 
titled to  all  the  other  privileges  and  rights  which  the  laws  of  this 
country  have  conferred  upon  women  in  general,  and  which  we 
fhall  now  more  particularly  confider. 

As  women  are,  in  poliflied  fociety,  weak  and  incapable  of  felf-  Privileges  of 
defence,  the  laws  of  this  country  have  fupplied  this  defed,  and  geneiai. 
formed  a  kind  of  barrier  around  them,  by  rendering  their  perfons 
fo  facred  and  inviolable,  that  even  death  is,  in  feveral  cafes,  the 
confequence  of  taking  improper  advantages  of  that  weaknefs.  By 
our  laws,  no  man  is  allowed  to  take  a  woman  of  any  rank  or 
condition,  and  oblige  her  to  marry  him,  under  pain  of  imprifon- 
ment  for  two  years,  and  a  fine  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king.     But 

he 
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he  who  forcibly  carries  away  an  helrefsjand  marries  her,  even  though 
he  fhould  obtain  her  confent  after  the  forcible  abdudllon,  fubjeds 
himfelf  to  a  ftill  greater  penalty,  he  is  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  criminal  whom  the  law 
purfues  to  death  with  more  fteady  and  unrelenting  feverity.  Wo- 
men are,  on  account  of  their  weaknefs,  and  the  better  to  preferve 
the  modcfty  of  their  fex,  e.xcufed  from  ferving  all  kinds  of  public 
offices;  and  fuch  as  are  under  twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  the 
time  fixed  by  the  law  for  being  marriageable,  if  forced  into  a  mar- 
riage, or  even  feduced  to  confent  to  it,  may  afterwards  refufe  to 
the  husband  the  rights  of  matrimony,  and  have  the  marriage 
declared  null  and  of  no  efFed, 


How  fecured 
againft  the 
lawlefs  ri- 
vifher. 


In  no  inftance  has  the  law  exerted  itfelf  more  ftrenuoufly,  than  in 
guarding  women  from  rape  and  violence  offered  to  their  chaftity. 
Their  fecurity  in  thefe  refpe£ts  has,  in  every  well  regulated  flate,  been 
confidered  as  an  object  of  the  utmoft  importance,  not  only  as  guaran- 
teeing to  themfelves  that  liberty  of  refufal,  which  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  nature  feems  the  right  of  females,  but  alfo,  as  afford- 
ing to  the  public  all  the  fecurity  which  the  law  can  give,  for  the 
chaftity  of  their  wives,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.     We 
have  already  mentioned  the  punifhments  inflidled  on  the  perpe- 
trators of  rapes  in  feveral  periods  and  countries.     In  Britain  thefe 
punifhments  have  varied  with  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the 
genius  of  the  legiflators.    In  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  who 
committed  a  rape  fuffered  death.     William  the  Conqueror  altered 
that  punifhment  to  the  lofs  of  eyes  and  emafculation,  which  dif- 
abled  the  offender  from  being  again  guilty  of  the  like  crime. 
Henry  the  Third,  confidering  thefe  punilliments  as  too  fevere,  and 
finding  that  a  power  fo  extenfive  lodged  in  the  hands  of  all  forts  of 

women. 
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women,  was  often  abufed  from  motives  of  refentment,  and  a  defire     CHAP. 

of  revenge  upon  thofe  who  had  either  flighted  or  otherwife  ill-    ^  '   ,    '-> 

treated  them,  ordained,  that  a  rape,  when  not  profecuted  within 

forty  days,  fhould  only  be  confidered  as  a  fimple  trefpafs,  and 

punifhed  by  two  years  imprifonment  and  a  fine,  at  the  pleafure 

of  the  crown ;  and  even  when  it  was  profecuted  within  the  forty 

days,  the  king  referved  entirely  to  himfelf  the  power  of  punifhing 

the  offender.     Having  made  trial  of  this  method,  and    finding 

that  it  was  far  from  fufficient  to  guard  the  fair  fex  from  violence 

and   infult,   he  at  lafl  made  the  commiffion    of  a  rape  felony ; 

finding  even   this  defence  too  weak,   he,  fome  time   after,  was 

obliged  to  make   it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.     And   fo 

careful  has  the  law  been  to  fecure  all  women  of  whatever  cha- 

ratfier  or  condition,   that  even  the  mofl  common  proftitutes  have 

in  this  cafe  the  fame  powers  and  privileges  as  other  women. 

In  almoft  all  other  cafes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  parties  cannot 
bewitnelTesforthemfelves;  a  woman,  however,  who  is  ravifhed,may 
give  evidence  upon  her  oath,  and  is  in  law  not  only  confidered  as  a 
competent  witnefs,  but  may  by  her  fole  teftimony  prove  the  fad,  and 
deprive  the  aggrelTor  of  his  life.  In  fome  meafure  to  counterad  the 
exorbitance  of  this  power,  and  fecure  the  lives  of  the  men  from  being 
facrificed  to  pique  and  refentment,  the  credibility  of  her  teftimony 
is  left  entirely  in  the  breaft  of  the  jury,  to  be  judged  of  from  the 
tenour  of  her  condud,  and  the  circumflances  that  occur  in  the 
trial.  This  power  of  being  a  witnefs  in  her  own  caufe,  in  cafes 
of  afTault,  is  not  confined  to  fuch  women  only  as  are  allowed  by 
the  law  to  be  competent  witnefTes  In  other  cafes,  it  is  extended 
even  to  infants,  and  (he  who  is  under  twelve  years  of  age  may 
be  a  competent  witnefs  againft  a  man  who  has  abufed  her,  pro- 
3  vided 
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^xxvT^*  "^'^^^^  ^^  ^^5  attained  a  fufficient  degree  of  underflanding  to 
know  the  nature  of  an  oath :  nor  does  the  privilege  of  the  fex  in 
this  particular  inftance  flop  even  here,  it  is  extended  to  a  length 
unknov?n  in  moft  other  cafes  ;  if  a  man  has  been  tried  and  con- 
demned for  a  rape,  and  is  afterwards  pardoned,  the  woman  may, 
by  an  appeal,  have  him  tried  again  for  the  fame  offence.  A  married 
woman  may  fue  her  ravifher  in  any  criminal  court,  without  the 
confent  or  approbation  of  her  husband  ;  and,  to  fum  up  all,  a 
woman  may  even  kill  a  man  who  attempts  to  ravifh  her. 

Such  extenfive  privileges,  vefled  in  a  fex  fo  much  guided  by 
the  impulfes  of  paffion,  and  fo  fufceptible  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  implacable  refentment,  has  by  many  been  confidered  as  a 
violent  ftretch  of  legal  authority,  whereby  the  balance  of  juftice, 
which  ought  in  all  cafes  to  be  equal,  is  evidently  made  to  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  the  one  fex,  in  prejudice  to  the  other : 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  confider  the  weaknefs  of  that 
fex,  the  violence  of  ours,  and  the  neceffity  which  humanity  and 
the  rules  of  fociety  lay  us  under  of  defending  them  ;  when  to  thefe 
we  add,  the  impofTibility,  in  this  cafe,  of  framing  a  law  which 
fhall  anfwer  the  intention  of  the  legiflator,  and  lay  neither  of  the 
fexes  under  any  difadvantage ;  and  that  much  greater  evils  would 
arife  to  fociety,  were  women  fubjedl  to  the  aflaults  of  every  rude 
invader,  than  from  the  powers  with  which  they  are  inverted, 
■we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  law,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent, 
is,  perhaps,  the  beft  that  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of. 


Pwrofwo-       Besides  thefe  powers  which  are  veiled  in  the  female  for  the 
men  in  fa-      protcdion  and   defence  of  her  chaflity,  when  (he  has   fuffered 

thenng  baP        * 

tatd  chiidien.   herfelf  to  be  feduced  from  this  virtue  by  fraud,  or  by  the  imbe- 
cility 
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clllty  of  human  nature,  the  law  confers  upon  her  another  power, 
that  of  afcertaining,  by  her  oath  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  the 
father  of  her  child.     In  all  other  matters  of  litigation,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  the  perfon  accufed  has  liberty  to  bring  an  ex- 
culpatory proof;   but  here,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime  is  fuppofed 
to  admit  of  no  evidence,  and  as,  the   man  is  fuppofed  to  have 
ftronger  motives  to  wifh  for  exculpation  than  the  woman  can  have 
to  give  her  child  to  a  wrong  father,  no  exculpatory  proof  is  ad- 
mitted, but  fuch  as  renders  the  commiffion  of  the  crime  impofFible. 
In  Scotland   the  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cafe;    there,  the  legiflator 
confidering  it  as  an  extravagant   power  for  a  woman  to  be  able 
to  oblige  v/hoever  fhe  pleafes  to  father  her  child,  and  confiding  in 
the  religious  veracity  of  the  man,  has  veiled  in  him  the  power  of 
exculpating  himfelf ;  an  unmarried  woman  who  is  with  child,  Is 
obliged  to  difcover  to  the  minifter  and  elders  of  the  parifh,  who 
is  the  father;   they  fummon  him  before  them,  and  if  he  denies  it, 
he  may  exculpate  himfelf  by  oath ;    this  oath,  of  the  mod  tre- 
mendous nature,   in  which  he  invokes  all  the  curfes  of  heaven  to 
light  on    his  devoted  head  if  he  fwears  falfely,  is   adminiflered 
to  him  by  the  minifter,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  congregation  ; 
and  is  fo  replete  with  terror,  that  it  is  fuppofed  very  few  men 
have  had  the  temerity  to  venture  on  it,  who  were  not  innocent. 
The  church  alfo  aflumes  a  power  in  Scotland  of  making  every 
woman  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  fubmit  to  certain  penance, 
and  declare  the  father  of  her  baftard  child,  otherwife  they  deny 
her  the  facrament  ;  and  if  fhe  continues  obftinate,  at  laft  excom- 
municate her.     In  England,   the  church  feldom  interferes  with 
the  matter  ;  nor  have  the  church-wardens  any  legal  right  to  carry 
any  woman  before  a  juftice  who  is  pregnant  of  a  baftard  child, 
unlefs  flie  is  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parifli ;  and  even 
Vol.  II.      .  T  t  then, 


c  n  A  p, 
xxxr. 
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CHAP,  then,  they  cannot  compel  her  to  go  before  a  juftlce,  nor  can  he 
^_  -,-'_■  fummon  her  before  him,  till  at  leaft  one  month  after  her  deli- 
very. We  have  juft  now  feen,  that  the  only  punifhment  which 
the  laws  of  Scotland  allow  of  being  infli£led  on  a  woman 
for  having  a  baftard  child,  is  to  make  her  do  penance  in 
the  church.  In  England  the  church  exads  no  penance,  but  a 
juftice  of  the  peace  may  oblige  her,  if  in  proper  circumftances, 
to  defray  fome  part  of  the  maintenance  of  her  child ;  and 
on  refufal  may  commit  her  to  the  houfe  of  corredion.  Such  are 
the  laws  which  regard  women  who  are  fettled  in  a  place,  and 
v^ho,  though  they  have  fallen  vidims  to  fedudlon,  or  their  own 
frailty,  are  not  become  abfolutely  abandoned  ;  but  a  vagrant  wo- 
man, when  delivered  of  a  baftard  child  in  any  parifh  where  fhe 
is  begging,  may,  by  the  order  of  a  juftice,  be  committed  to  the 
houfe  of  corredion,  and  punifhed  with  whipping  by  the  quarter- 
feffion. 

Power  of  wo-       j^^  Uccntioufnefs  of  manners,  ficklenefs  of  temper,  or  a  frau- 

men  to  com- 

peil  the  per-    Julcnt  intention  of  debauching  a  woman  under  pretence  of  mar- 

formanceofa  ,.,  ,  .,.  i_ir  r 

promife  of      rlagc,  frequently  mduce  the  more  giddy  or  worthleis  part  ot  our 
marriag  .        ^^^^    ^^  addrcfs,  fwcar,  and  make  promifes  to  a  woman  without 
any  intention  of  marrying  her;  and  as  it  is  impoffible  in  all  cafes 
for  the  fex  to  difcover  the  real  lover  from  the  impoftor  ;  that  they 
may  not  be  altogether  without  redrefs  when  fo  cheated,  the  law 
of  England  ordains,  that  when  a  man  courts  a  woman,,  promifes- 
to  marry  her,   and   afterwards   marries  another,  {he  may,    by  an 
adion  at  law,  recover  fuch  damages,  as  a  jury  fhall  think  adequate- 
to  the  lofs  fhe  has  fuftained.     In  Scotland,  it  is  faid,  fhe  may  re- 
cover one  half  of  the  fortune  he  receives  with  his  wife.      On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  that  artful  women  draw  on., 
the  more  fond  and  filly  part  of  our  fex,  to   make  them  valuable 

prefents . 
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prefents  under  pretence  of  marriage,  and  afterwards  laugh  at,  or    C  H  A  p. 
refufe  to  marry  them,  a  man  who  has  been  fo  bubbled  may  fue 
the  woman  to  return  the  prefents  he  made  her,  becaufe  they  were 
prefumed  to  have  been  conditionally  given,  and  fhe  has  failed  in 
performing  her  part  of  that  condition. 

Those  perfonal  privileges,  and  the  few  reftridtions  upon  them 
which  we  have  here  enumerated,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  regard  \in- 
married  women,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  relate  fome  of  the  more 
peculiar  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  thofe  who  have  entered 
into  the  ftate  of  wedlock. 


Privileges  of 


By  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  moment  a  woman 
enters  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony,  her  political  exiftence  married  wo- 
is  annihilated,  or  incorporated  into  that  of  her  hufband  ;  but 
by  this  little  mortification  ftie  is  no  lofer,  and  her  appa- 
rent lofs  of  confequence  is  abundantly  compenfatcd  by  a  Ion"- 
lift  of  extenfive  privileges  and  immunities,  which,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  matrimony,  were,  perhaps,  contrived  to  give  mar- 
ried women  the  advantage  over  thofe  that  are  fingle.  Of  all  the 
privileges  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  us,  none  are  fo  pre- 
cious and  ineftimable  as  perfonal  liberty.  Men  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  and  women  who  are  unmarried,  or  widows,  may  be 
deprived  of  this  for  debts  contraded  by  themfelves,  or  by  others 
for  whom  they  have  given  fecurity  ;  but  wives  cannot  be  impri- 
foned  for  debt,  nor  deprived  of  their  perfonal  liberty  for  any  thing 
but  crimes  ;  and  even  fuch  of  thefe  as  fubjedl  the  offender  only  to 
a  pecuniary  puniftiment  muft  be  expiated  by  the  hufl^and.  No 
married  woman  is  liable  to  pay  any  debt,  even  though  contraded 
without    the   knowledge,    or   againft   the  confent,  of  her  huf- 

T  t  2  band  j 
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^J^. '\^-    band:  and  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  whatever  debts  flie 

XaXI. 

may  have  contraded  while  fingle,  devolve,  the  moment  of  her 
marriage,  upon  the  hufband,  who,  like  the  fcape-goat,  is  loaded 
by  the  prieft  who  performs  the  ceremony  with  all  the  fins  and 
extravagances  of  his  wife.  It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the 
vulgar,  that  a  general  warning  in  the  Gazette,  or  in  a  news-paper, 
will  exempt  a  man  from  the  payment  of  fuch  debts  as  are  con- 
traded  by  his  wife  without  his  knowledge,  but  this  opinion  is 
without  any  good  foundation;  particular  warnings,  however,  givea 
in  writing,  have  been  held  as  good  exemptions ;  but  fuch  are  of 
little  advantage  to  a  hufband,  as  his  wife  may  always  find 
people  to  give  her  credit,  whom  the  hufband  has  not  cautioned 
againft  it. 

So  long  as  a  wife  cohabits  with  her  hufband,  he  is,  by  the  laws 
of  his  country,  obliged  to  provide  her  with  food,  drink,  clothing, 
and  all  other  neceffaries  fuitable  to  her  rank  and  his  circum- 
ftances,  even  although  he  received  no  fortune  with  her.  If  he 
leaves  her,  or  forces  her  to  leave  him  by  ill  ufage,  he  is  alfo 
liable  to  maintain  her  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  if  fhe  runs  away 
from  him,  and  he  is  willing  that  fhe  fiiould  abide  in  his  houfe,  he 
is  not  liable  to  give  her  any  feparate  maintenance,  nor  to  pay  any 
of  her  debts,  unlefs  he  take  her  again  ;  in  which  cafe  he  muft. 
pay  whatever  fhe  contrads,  whether  fhe  behave  herfelf  ill  or 
well :  when  a  hufband  forces  his  wife  to  leave  him  by  cruel 
ufage,  fhe  may  claim  a  feparate  maintenance ;  but  while  fhe  en- 
joys that,  he  fhall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  qf  her  debts. 

As  perfonal  fafety  is  of  all  other  privileges  the  greateft  andi 

moft  valuable,  and  as  weaknefs  may  often  be  expofed  to  danger 

6  whea. 
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Tshen  in  the  hands  of  power,  the  laws  of  this  country  have  taken  CHAP. 
the  moft  effedlual  method  of  fecuring  the  fafety  of  married  wo- 
men. When  a  hufband,  from  maUcioufnefs  of  temper,  or  refent- 
ment,  or  any  other  caufe,  threatens,  or  adtually  beats  his  wife, 
fhe  may  demand  fecurity  for  his  future  good  behaviour  ;  and  on 
application  to  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  fiich  juftice  is  obliged  to 
make  the  hufband  find  fuch  fecurity.  And  when  a  hufband, 
confcious  of  having  ufed  his  wife  ill,  will  not  allow  her  to  go 
out  of  his  houfe,  or  carries  her  away,  or  keeps  her  concealed,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  endeavouring  to  find  redrefs  for  the  evils 
that  fhe  fuffers,  her  friends  may  in  that  cafe,  by  applying  to  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  obtain  an  order  for  the  hufband  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  before  the  faid  court ;  and  if  fhe  there  fvvcars  the 
peace  againft  him,  flie  delivers  herfelf  from  his  jurifdidion,  and 
he  cannot  compel  her  to  go  to  live  with  him,  but  the  court  will 
grant  her  an  order  to  live  where  fhe  pleafes  ;  and  Ihould  he  at- 
tempt to  force  her  to  do  otherwife,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
king's  peace,  by  which  he  would  be  fubjedted  to  the  penalties  an- 
nexed to  fuch  breach. 

When  a  wife  is  beaten  by  any  perfon,  fo  as  to  be  difabled  from 
managing  her  family  and  affairs,  the  hufband  is  by  law  entitled 
to  fuch  damages  on  that  account  from  the  offender  as  a  jury 
Ihall  think  fit  to  give;  but  if  an  attack  is  made  upon  a  man's 
■wife  in  his  prefence,  the  law  confiders  the  attack  as  made  upon 
himfelf,  and  gives  him  the  fame  liberty  of  defending  her  that  it 
allows  in  defending  himfelf:  nor  does  it  flop  at  the  attacks  made 
on  her  perfon ;  if  her  property  is  in  danger,  he  may  repel  force 
by  force,  and  the  breach  of  the  peace  which  happens  on  that  ac- 
count is  only  chargeable  oa  the  aggrefTor  ;  but  care  muft  be  takea 

that 
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CHAP,    ^ji2|.  f^ich  defence  do  not  exceed  what  is    neceflary  for  preven- 

XXXl.  , 

»-  —v 1    tion ;  for  if  it  does,  the  defender  becomes  himfelf  an  aggreffor. 

Among  the  Romans,  among  feveral  other  ancient  nations,  and 
among  fome  people  in  the  prefent  times,  it  is  not  deemed  culpable 
for  a  hufband  to  kill  the  man  whom  he  furprifes  committing 
adultery  with  his  wife.  By  the  laws  of  England,  he  who  fhould 
do  fo,  would  be  reckoned  guilty  of  manflaughter ;  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  enormous  provocation  given,  the  court  commonly 
orders  the  fentence  of  burning  on  the  hand  to  be  inflidled  in  the 
flighteft  manner. 

As  it  is  confidered  by  the  leglflature  as  advantageous  to  popu- 
of  taking  a  lation  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  harmony  of  fociety,  that  every 
haiLnd?  "  married  couple  fliould  live  together,  the  law  ordains  that  no  man 
take  away  a  wife  from  her  hufband,  neither  by  force,  nor  by  fraud, 
nor  by  her  own  confent ;  and  he  who  tranfgreffes  this  order,  is 
liable  to  a  writ  of  trefpafs,  or  an  adtion  of  ravifliment,  by  which 
he  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  the  injured  hufband,  and 
fuffer  imprifonment  for  two  years  :  but  this  is  not  the  utmod  ex- 
tent of  the  law,  for  it  alfo  intitles  a  hufband  to  damages,  not  only 
againft  the  perfon  who  aftually  takes  away  his  wife,  but  alfo  againll: 
him  who  entices  or  perfuades  her  to  live  feparately  from  him. 
The  ancient  laws  of  England  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  ftri£t  in 
this  particular,  that  when  a  wife  happened  to  mifs  her  way,  the 
man  who  found  her  might  not  even  take  her  to  his  houfe  unlefs 
fhe  was  benighted,  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  or  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beafls  ;  but 
a  ftranger  might  carry  her  on  horfeback  to  the  nearefl  market- 
town,  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  there  to  remain  till  claimed  by  her 
hufband. 

As 
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As  the  wife  is  not  allowed   to  leave  the  hufhand,  fo  neither    ^^^.  ^' 

A  A.  Ala 

may  the  hufband  abandon  his  wife  ;  and  if  he  does  fo,  without  l.  ■.,-.  -r 
(hewing  a  fufficient  caufe,  fhe  may  enter  a  fuit  againft  him  for 
reftitution  of  the  rights  of  marriage  ;  and  the  fpiritual  court  will 
compel  him  to  return,  to  live  with  her,  and  to  reflore  them.  But 
the  law  extends  its  privileges  to  married  women  ftill  farther,  and 
grants  them  immunities  almoft  fcarcely  compatible  with  the  rules 
of  civil  fociety  and  the  public  fafety  :  if  a  wife  commit  felony  in 
the  company  of  her  hufband,  it  fuppofes  fhe  did  it  by  his  com- 
pulfion,  and  on  that  account  abfolves  her  from  the  punifhment 
commonly  infliiled  on  fuch  delinquents  :  if  a  wife  take  away  the 
goods  of  her  hufband  without  his  knowledge,  and  fell  them, 
neither  the  wife  who  ftole  them,  nor  the  perfon  who  bought  them 
of  her,  are  confidered  as  guilty  of  felony.  A  wife  may  receive 
and  conceal  her  hufband  if  he  is  guilty  of  felony  or  any  other 
crime  ;  for  this  adlion  of  concealment  is  only  confidered  in  her  as 
felf-prefervalion,  an  inftindt  which  no  law  can  take  away  or  de- 
flroy.  If  a  wife  receives  flolen  goods  into  her  houfe,  and  fe— 
cretes  them  from  her  hufband,  the  law  will  neverthelefs  impute  the 
crime  to  the  hufband,  unlefs  he  either  divulges  the  matter  to  a 
magiftrate,  or  leaves  his  houfe  as  foon  as  he  difcovers  the  crime. 
Though  wives  are  thus  far  indulged  by  the  law,  yet  they  are 
not  emancipated  from  the  punifhment  it  inflids,  when  they  com- 
mit robbery,  treafon,  or  murder,  although  in  the  company  of,, 
and  by  the  coercion  of,  their  hufbands. 

As  a  wife  always  is,   or  ought  to   be,   the  manager  of  her*  Puni{},n,ene 
hufband's  family,    (he  commonly  has   fervants   under  her   care,  .^^^'^^'J^"!^'!"'"' 
whom  (he  neither  can  compel  to  do  their  duty  by  force,   nor  de--  '"'^f'^fs' 
fend  herfelf  againft,   fliould  they  be  incliaed  to  offer  her  any  ill 

ufage  i . 
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^v^\M  ^'    "^3ge  ;  the  law,  therefore,  ordains,    that    if  any   fervant  or  la- 

A.  \  A  '  , 

bourer  aflault  or  beat  his  miftrefs,  he  fhall  fuffer  one  year's  im- 
prifonment,  or  otlicr  corporal  punifhment,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime.  All  women,  whether  married  or  otherwife,  who 
are  pregnant,  are  likewife  peculiarly  defended  by  the  law  ;  as 
every  alTault  upon  them,  while  in  this  ftate,  does  not  only  more 
eafily  endanger  their  life,  but  alfo  the  life  of  the  child ;  every 
affault  of  fuch  kind  is  therefore  punifhed  with  more  exemplary  fe- 
verity  :  any  woman  alfo,  who  is  capitally  convidled,  whether  mar- 
ried or  fingle,  may  plead  pregnancy  in  arrefl:  of  the  execution  of 
her  fentence;  and  if  fhe  is  really  found  with  child,  her  plea  will 
be  fuftained  ;  for  it  would  be  highly  unjuft,  that  the  innocent 
fliould  be  deftroyed  with  the  guilty. 

Although  ahufband  is,  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  vefled  with 
a  power  over  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  wife,  yet  he  cannot 
devife  by  his  will  fuch  of  her  ornaments  and  jewels  as  fhe  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  wear,  though  it  has  been  held  that  he  may,  if  he  pleafes, 
difpofe  of  them  in  his  lifetime.  A  hufband  is  alfo  liable  to  anfwer 
all  fuch  actions  at  law  as  were  attached  againft  his  wife  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  and  to  pay  all  her  debts  contraded  before  that 
time  ;  but  if  his  wife  (hall  happen  to  die  before  he  has  made  pay- 
ment of  fuch  debts,  the  compad  which  made  them  one  flefli,  and 
blended  their  interefts  into  one,  being  diflblved,  the  hufband  is 
thereby  abfolved  from  paying  her  anti-nuptial  debts.  A  married 
•woman  may  purchafe  an  eftate,  and  if  the  hufband  does  not  enter 
his  diffent  before  the  conveyance,  he  fhall  be  confidered  as  having 
given  fuch  confent,  and  the  conveyance  be  good  and  valid.  A  wife 
•who  is  accuftomed  to  trade,  may  fell  goods  in  an  open  market  5 
and  fuch  goods  a  hufband,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  over  her, 

fliall 
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ihall  not  have  any  power  to  reclaim.     Even  the  feudal  barons,  and    CHAP. 

the  church,  which  formerly  laid  her  rapacious  hands  almofl:  upon   ' / ' 

every  thing,  In  feveral  cafes  exempted  the  women :  the  baron 
could  not  claim  a  heriot  or  gift  on  the  death  of  his  female  vaflal, 
nor  can  any  mortuary  gift,  at  this  day,  be  exaded  by  the  church, 
on  the  death  of  a  woman,  of  whatever  property  fhe  was  poflefl'ed. 

No  woman  can  lofe  any  rank  which  fhe  derived  from  her  birth, 
by  marrying  the  meaneft  plebeian  ;  but  though  defcended  of  the 
loweft  of  the  human  race  herfelf,  fhe  may  by  marriage  be  raifed, 
in  this  country,  to  any  rank  beneath  the  fovereignty.  No  woman 
can  by  marriage  confer  a  fettlement  in  any  parifh  on  her  hufband  ; 
but  every  man  who  has  a  legal  fettlement  himfelf,  confers  the 
fame  fettlement  by  marriage  on  his  wife.  Though  a  hufband  and 
his  wife  are  by  the  law  confidered  fo  much  as  one  perfon,  that 
they  are  rarely  admitted  as  evidence  for  or  againft  each  other,  yet 
this  rule  has  in  fome  inflances  been  departed  from,  even  in  cafes 
not  ftri£tly  criminal,  and  a  wife  has  been  admitted  evidence  to 
prove  a  cheat  put  upon  her  hufband. 

Besides   the  advantages  we  have  now  mentioned,  to  which  Privileges  of 

•     1  1  -til  t  .  ^  .       married  «o- 

every  married  woman  has  a  right  by  the  general  laws  of  matri-  men  by  the 
mony  as  they  now  fland  in  Britain,  there  are  others  which  they 
may  enjoy  by  private  contra£t.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the 
prefent  times,  for  the  matrimonial  bargain  to  be  made  fo,  as  that 
the  wife  fhall  retain  the  fole  and  abfolute  power  of  enjoying  and 
difpofing  of  her  own  fortune,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  fhe  were 
not  married ;  by  which  inequitable  bargain,  the  hufband  is  de- 
barred from  enjoying  any  of  the  rights  of  matrimony,  except  the 
perfon  of  his  wife.  But  this  is  not  all :  if  the  wife,  too,  were 
Vol.  II.  U  u  curtailed 


contracl  of 
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^^.^  ^'  curtailed  in  her  privileges,  the  bargain  would  be  in  fome  degree 
'■  '  u  •''  equitable  :  this,  however,  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  it  is 
quite  the  reverfe;  the  hufband  becomes  thereby  liable  to  pay  all 
the  debts  which  his  wife  may  burden  him  with,  even  though  fhe 
have  abundance  of  her  own  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  ;  he  is  alfo 
obliged  to  maintain  her,  though  her  circumftances  be  more  opulent 
than  his ;  and  if  he  dies  before  her,  fhe  has  a  right  to  one-third 
of  his  real  eftate,  and  to  whatever  is  cuftomary  for  widows  to  have 
out  of  his  perfonals ;  while,  if  fhe  dies  before  him,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  value  of  one  fingle  halfpenny,  unlefs  fhe  has  de- 
vifed  it  to  him  by  will.  Thefe  are  obvious  difadvantages  on  the 
part  of  the  hufband ;  but,  what  is  flill  worfe,  fuch  a  bargain 
overturns  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  deflroys  that  autho- 
rity, which  the  gofpel  and  the  laws  of  this  country  give  a  man 
over  his  wife,  and  that  obedience  and  fubjedion  which  the  rules 
of  chriftianity  prefcribe  in  the  deportment  of  a  wife  toward  her 
hufband. 

Privileges  of  Sucii  are  the  privileges  and  Immunities  which  the  women  of 
laws*.""  ^  °^'  ^^^'^  country  derive  from  marriage,  and  which  they  enjoy  from  the 
moment  that  they  enter  into  that  flate  ;  but  there  are  others  of  a 
pofthumous  nature,  and  thefe  are  only  referved  for  them  if  they 
lurvive  their  hufbands.  When  a  woman,  on  her  entrance  into 
matrimony,  gives  up  her  fortune  to  the  power  and  difcretion  of 
her  hufband;  or,  perhaps,  when  fhe  has  no  fortune,  when, 
through  a  long  and  tedious  courfe  of  years,  fhe  joins  her  own  ma- 
nagement, labour,  and  induflry  to  his  ;  nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
fanable,  than  that  fhe  fhould  be  provided  for,  in  cafe  of  his  dying 
before  her;  and  it  would  be  a  capital  defed  in  the  laws  of  civil 
fociety,  to  leave  this  provifion  altogether  in  the  power  of  indivi- 
duals. 
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duals,  by  whom  it  might  frequently  be  difregarded  or  negle£led, 
and  the  widows  even  of  fuch  hufbands  as  had  died  in  affluence,  left 
to  experience  all  the  hardfhips  of  want  and  poverty  ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  law  of  this  country  has  wifely  ordered,  that  every  wi- 
dow fhall  have  a  reafonable  dower  out  of  the  efFeds  or  eftates  of 
her  deceafed  hufband,  even  though  there  was  no  marriage-fettle- 
ment,  or  though,  in  fuch  fettlement,  no  dower  was  ftipulated  to 
the  wife.  ' 

Dowers,  as  It  is  fuppofed,  were  firft  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Danifh  kings,  and  into  Denmark,  by  Swein,  the  father  of 
our  Canute  the  Great,  who  bellowed  on  the  Danifh  ladies  this  pri- 
vilege, as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  their  having  parted  with 
their  jewels  to  ranfom  him  from  captivity,  when  taken  prifoner  by 
the  Vandals.  Dower  out  of  lands  was  unknown  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons ;  for,  by  the  laws  of  king  Edward,  the  widow  of  any 
one  who  dies,  is  direded  to  be  fupported  entirely  out  of  his  per- 
fonal  eftate  ;  but  afterwards,  a  widow  became  entitled  to  a  fhare  ia 
one-half  of  the  lands  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  fo  long  as  ftie  re- 
mained chafte  and  unmarried ;  conditions  which  feem  anciently  to 
have  been  annexed  to  all  dowers  in  this  country ;  on  a  fuppofition, 
perhaps,  that  the  dread  of  falling  into  poverty  would  be  the  ftrong- 
eft  inducement  to  continence,  and  that  if  fhe  married  another 
hufhand,  all  the  obligations  which  bound  the  eftates  and  efFe£ts  of 
the  former  to  maintain  her,  from  that  moment  ceafed  to  exill. 
Such  was  the  cafe  for  fome  time  after  dowers  were  inflituted  ;  but 
thefe  conditions  were  afterward  only  required  of  a  widow,  when 
her  hulband  left  any  children,  and  in  time  they  fell  entirely  into 
difufe  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  a  widow  may  claim  her  dower,  whether 
(he  is  chafte  and  unmarried  or  otherwife  j  but  no  woman  can 

Una  claim 
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^vvvi^'  claim  her  dower,  who  was  not  a£lually  the  wife  of  a  man  at  the 
u — ;-— ^  time  of  his  deceafe  :  a  divorce,  therefore,  from  the  chains  of  ma- 
trimony takes  away  all  right  to  a  dower ;  but  a  divorce  only  from 
bed  and  board,  although  for  the  crime  of  adultery,  has  no  fuch 
efFe<n:.  A  woman  who  runs  away  from  her  hu{band,  and  lives 
with  an  adulterer,  lofes  her  right  to  dower,  unlefs  the  hufband  is 
reconciled  to,  and  takes  her  back.  As  every  foreigner  is,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  incapable  of  holding  lands,  therefore  the  wife 
who  is  an  alien  is  entitled  to  no  dower  out  of  the  lands  of  her 
hufband.  The  wife  of  him  who  commits  high-treafon  is  entitled 
to  no  dower  ;  nor  the  wife  of  an  ideot ;  for  an  ideot,  being  in- 
capable of  confenting  to  any  contract,  cannot  lawfully  marry  j 
and  therefore  all  the  rights  which  women  acquire  by  marriage  are 
nugatory  in  the  cafe  of  her  who  is  joined  to  an  ideot. 

Before  marriage-fettlements  came  fo  much  into  fafhion,  the 
dower  which  was  fettled  by  the  law,  or  with  which  the  hufband 
endowed  the  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage,  was  the  only  fecurity 
the  had  for  a  maintenance,  in  cafe  fhe  became  a  widow.  Refpe£l- 
ing  dower,  there  are  in  certain  places  particular  cuftoms,  which  fet 
afide  the  operations  of  the  law  in  the  diftrids  where  they  prevail. 
In  fome  places,  cuftom  allots  to  the  widow  no  lefs  than  the  whole 
of  her  hufband's  lands;  in  others  more  moderate,  it  gives  her 
only  the  half,  and  in  others  only  a  quarter.  Anciently,  the  moft 
common  method  of  fettling  the  dower  of  the  wife  was,  by  pub- 
licly endowing  her  at  the  church-door,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
company  who  were  affembled  at  the  marriage,  with  the  whole,  or 
fuch  quantity  of  his  lands  as  the  hufband  thought  proper  to  be- 
llow. When  the  wife  was  endowed  v?ith  the  whole,  we  have  fome 
authorities  to  believe    the   hufband  made  ufe  of   thefe   words : 

»'  With 
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*'  With  all  my  lands  and  tenements  I  thee  endow."    When  he  en-     ^  J^A  ^' 

dowed  her  with  a  part  only,  he  gave  a  fpecific  defcription  of  fuch    ' » ' 

part,  that  no  doubt  might  remain  as  to  its  fituation  or  extent ;  but 
when  he  endowed  her  with  perfonal  property  only,  then  he  ufed 
to  fay,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  ;''  a  fpeech, 
which,  being  ftill  preferved  in  our  marriage-ritual,  (hews  how  fond 
we  are  of  continuing  forms,  even  after  the  reafons  which  gave 
birth  to  them  are  totally  extinft. 

The  dower  of  a  widow  was  formerly  neither  fubjedt  to  tolls 
nor  taxes,  nor  could  even  the  king  feize  on  it  for  a  debt  due  to  the 
crown ;  but  this  privilege,  being  found  greatly  to  diminifh  the 
public  revenue,  was  at  laft  difcontinued  :  at  this  day,  however,  the 
dower  of  a  widow  cannot  be  feized  by  the  creditors  of  her  huf- 
band  ;  for  it  would  be  unjuft,  that  flie  fhould  not  be  entitled  to  an 
equivalent  of  her  fortune,  or  a  recompence  for  her  labour  and  care, 
as  well  as  the  creditors  to  payment  of  their  money.  Befides  the 
dotal  right  to  a  life- rent  of  one-third  of  the  hufband's  real  eftate, 
which  is  commonly  allowed  by  law,  where  the  cuftom  of  the 
manor  or  place  does  not  determine  it  otherwife,  when  a  hufband 
lends  money  in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  his  wife,  if  the  wife 
furvive  him,  and  there  be  enough  befides  this  money  to  pay  his 
lawful  debts,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  it.  No  widow  can  be  en- 
dowed out  of  copyhold  lands,  unlefs  by  the  local  cuftom  of  the 
manor,  nor  can  fhe  have  any  caftle,  or  place  of  defence,  as  her 
dower  ;  for  fhe  is  confidered  as  incapable  of  managing  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  the  city  of  London,  province  of  York,  and  in  Scotland,  the  Variations  m 

'  ^  _  _  the  right  Ot 

efFeds  of  him  who  dies  inteftate  are  generally  divided  according  dower. 

to 
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^vvv^r  ^'  to  the  ancient  dodrine  of  giving  every  one  a  reafonable  fhare.  If 
the  deceafed  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  the  widow  is  firft  allowed 
the  furniture  of  her  bed-chamber,  and  wearing  apparel ;  then  all 
the  reft  is  divided  in  the  following  proportions  :  if  the  deceafed 
left  a  widow  and  two  children,  the  widow  fhall  have  eight 
parts  (fix  by  the  cuftom,  and  two  by  law),  and  each  of  the  children 
five  (three  by  the  cuftom,  and  two  by  the  law)  :  if  he  leaves  a  wi- 
dow and  one  child,  each  fliall  have  one-half;  if  he  leaves  a  wi- 
dow and  no  child,  the  widow  ftiall  have  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  and  the  remaining  fourth  Ihall  go  to  the  next  relation. 

As  dower,  either  by  the  common  law  or  by  the  fpecial  cuftom 
of  the  place,  was  frequently  confidered  by  the  contracting  parties 
as  too  great  or  too  little,  the  prefent  times  have  hardly  left  any 
thing  to  run  in  that  channel,  the  parties  thinking  it  better  to  ftipu- 
late  and  agree  between  themfelves  on  a  fpecific  quantity  of  land  or 
money,  which  is,  previous  to  the  marriage,  fettled  upon  the  wife 
by  way  of  jointure,  and  which  effedually  takes  away  all  her  right 
to  any  dower.  The  jointure,  thus  legally  fettled,  is  ftill  more  in- 
violable to  the  wife  than  her  dower ;  it  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
creditors  of  the  hufljand ;  and  though  a  dower  be  forfeited  by  the 
huftjand  being  guilty  of  high-treafon,  a  jointure  is  not.  Every 
jointure  muft  be  made  to  the  wife,  for  the  term  of  her  own  natural 
life  ;  if  made  for  the  life  of  another  perfon,  it  is  not  legal,  and  fhe 
may  refufe  it,  and  claim  the  dower  which  the  common  law  will 
afllgn  her.  When  a  jointure  is  made  to  the  wife  before  marriage, 
ftie  cannot  refufe  it,  and  claim  her  dower  in  its  ftead,  as  fhe  is 
confidered  as  having  confented  to  it,  while  in  a  free  and  independ- 
ent ftate  :  but  if  the  jointure  was  made  after  the  marriage,  fhe 
may  refufe  it,  and  have  a  right  to  a  dower,  as  fhe  is  then  confidered 
t  as 
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as  having  been  obliged  to  give  her  confent  by  the  impulfe  and  ^  ^  ^  p. 
coercion  of  her  hufband.  If  a  hufband  fettle  upon  his  wife  a  join-  v.  —,—.1^ 
ture  that  fhall  be  of  a  certain  yearly  value,  and  it  falls  fliort  of  it, 
fhe  may  commit  wafte,  fo  far  as  to  make  up  her  deficiency,  though 
prohibited  from  fo  doing  in  the  deed  of  fettlement ;  for  it  is  but 
juftice,  that  the  widow  fhould  have  to  the  full  extent  of  what  was 
intended  her  by  her  hufband.  The  widow  muft  have  a  right  to 
enter  upon  her  jointure  immediately  on  the  death  of  her  hufband  ; 
and  if  any  fubfequent  period  is  fixed  for  it,  Ihe  may  claim  her 
dower  in  preference. 

In  fome  parts  of  England  there  remains  ftill  a  Saxon  cuftom, 
called  Borough  Englifh,  by  which  the  youngeft  inflead  of  the  eldeft 
fon  fucceeds  to  the  eftate  of  his  father ;  and  the  widow,  as  guardian 
of  that  fon,  has  the  whole  eftate  for  life ;  by  the  cuftom  of 
thofe  lands  called  Gavelkind,  the  widow  has  no  jointure,  but  fuc- 
ceeds to  one-half  of  the  lands  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  holds 
them  fo  long  as  fhe  remains  chafte  and  unmarried.  Before  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  a  widow  married  within 
the  year,  fhe  forfeited  her  dower,  or  jointure;  but  that  cuftom 
long  fince  fell  into  difufe,  and  at  prefent  the  law  does  not  pre- 
fcribe  any  time  in  which  fhe  fhall  not  re-marry  :  cuftom,  how- 
ever, fixes  a  kind  of  ftigma  upon  fuch  as  take  fecond  hufbands, 
before  they  have  dedicated  a  decent  time  to  grief  and  mourning. 

What  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  refpeding  the  women  of  Difadvan- 
Great-Britain,  has  chiefly  regarded  thefe  privileges  and  immunities  '^f"  ° 
which  are  eftablifhed  to  them  by  law,  or  conceded  to  them  by  cuf- 
tom ;  but  as  this  long  lift  of  privileges  is,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
trafted  with  many  difadvantages,  which  are  neceffary,  in  civil  foci- 

ety. 
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c  H  A  P.    ety,   to  put  the  two  fexes  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  each 

« r-^   other,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  fide  of  the  pidure,  and  take  a  view 

of  thefe  alfo. 

Women  hard-       The  Saliquc  law  of  France  excludes  a  woman  from  governing 

ly  allowed 

anypoweror  the  nation;  in  Britain,  we  allow  a  woman  to  fway  our  fceptre, 
of  affairs.  but  by  law  and  cuftom  we  debar  her  from  every  other  government 
but  that  of  her  own  family,  as  if  there  were  not  a  public  employ- 
ment between  that  of  fuperintending  the  kingdom,  and  the  affairs 
of  her  own  kitchen,  which  could  be  managed  by  the  genius  and 
capacity  of  woman.  We  neither  allow  women  to  officiate  at  our 
altars,  to  debate  in  our  councils,  nor  to  fight  for  us  in  the  field ; 
we  fuffer  them  not  to  be  members  of  our  fenate,  to  pradife  any  of 
the  learned  profeffions,  nor  to  concern  themfelves  much  with  our 
trades  and  occupations  ;  we  exercife  nearly  a  perpetual  guardian- 
'  fhip  over  them,  both  in  their  virgin  and  their  married  flate  ;  and 

fhe  who,  having  laid  a  hufband  in  the  grave,  enjoys  an  independent 
fortune,  is  almofl  the  only  woman  among  us  who  can  be  called 
free.  Thus  excluded  almofl:  from  every  thing  which  can  give 
them  confequence,  they  derive  the  greater  part  of  the  power 
which  they  enjoy,  from  their  charms;  and  thefe,  when  joined  to 
fenfibility,  often  fully  compenfate,  in  this  refpedl:,  for  all  the  difad- 
vantages  they  are  laid  under  by  law  and  cuftom. 

Allowed  their  As  the  pofTefTion  of  property  is  one  of  the  mofl:  valuable  of  all 
many'iimUa-*  political  blclfings,  and  generally  carries  the  pofTeffion  of  power 
and  authority  along  with  it,  one  of  the  moft  peculiar  difadvantages 
in  the  condition  of  our  women  is,  their  being  poftponed  to  all 
males  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  inheritance  of  landed  eftates,  and 
their  being  generally  allowed  much  fmaller  fhares  than  the  men, 

even 


ttons. 


eilates. 
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-even  of  the  money  and  effeds  of  their  fathers  and  anceflors,  when     ^,.vv^  ^' 

AAA!. 

this  money  or  thofe  effefts  are  given  them  in  the  lifetime  of  their    <— -v— —^ 

parents,  or  devifed  to  them  by  will ;  for  othervvife,  that  is,  if  the 

father  dies  inteftate,  they  fliare  equally  with  fons  in  all  perfonai 

property.     When  an  eftate,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  defcends  to 

the  daughters,  the  common  cuftom  of  England  is,   that  the  eldeft 

ihall  not,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  eldeft  fon,  inherit  the  whole, 

but  all  the  daughters  fhall  have  an  equal  fhare  in  it.     Weftmore- 

land,  however,  and  fome  other  places,  are  exceptions  to  this  general 

rule,  and  the  eldeft  daughter,  there,  fucceeds  to  the  whole  of  the 

land  in  preference  to  all  the  other  fifters. 

In  fome  ancient  ftates,  where  the  women  had  attained  a  confi-  Poaponed  to 
derable  degree  of  importance,  the  right  of  inheritance  from  an  an-  Hlheriunce^of 
ceftor  devolved  equally  upon  the  males  and  females.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  from  whom  all  Europe  at  firft  de- 
rived the  origin  of  its  laws,  the  fons  fucceeded  in  preference  to  the 
daughters.  In  France,  and  every  other  kingdom  where  the  feudal 
fyftem  was  introduced,  women  were  totally  excluded  from  the  in- 
heritance of  the  feudal  lands,  becaufe  the  baron,  of  whom  fuch 
lands  were  held,  required  a  military  tenant,  who  fhould  take  the 
field  with  him  when  occafion  required ;  and  women  being  incapa- 
ble of  this  fervice,  were  alfo  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  fuch  eftates 
as  required  it.  This  rule  was  ftridly  adhered  to  in  England  for 
fome  ages  after  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  firft  intro- 
duced the  feudal  fyftem  among  us;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  when 
it  became  cuftomary  to  levy  money  on  the  tenants,  inflead  of  their 
perfonai  attendance  in  the  field,  it  became  alfo  cuftomary  to  allow 
women  to  inherit,  in  failure  of  the  male  iflue.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  formerly  the  kings  of  this  country  might  levy  an 

Vol.  II.  X  X  aid 
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CHAP,    aid  on  the  fubjefts  for  the  marriage  of  their  eldefl  daughters :  the 
great  barons  exercifed  the  fame  power  over  their  tenants,  and,  on 
the  marriage  of  their  eldeft  daughters,  obliged  each  of  them  to. 
pay  what  amounted  to  about  five  per  cent,  of  their  yearly  income. 
But  this  was  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  opprefTion  thefe  tenants  la- 
boured under  :    if  any  of  them^  prefumed  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  without  the  confent  of  his  lord,  he  v/as  liable  to  an- 
aflion  for  defrauding  the  lord  of  his  property,  as  the  lord  had  a' 
right  to  chufe  her  a  hufband,  and  to  make  that  hufband  pay  a  fine- 
or  premium,  for  providing  him  with  a  wife.     But  befides  this,  it 
is  believed,  that  the  lord  claimed  a  right  of  a  more  extraordinary 
nature,  that  of  enjoying  the  wife  of  his  tenant  the  firft  night ;  a 
claim  which,   however   improbable  it  may   feem  to  us,   is    not 
altogether  incredible,  when  we  confider  the  exorbitant  abufe  of 
power  which  marked  with  fo  much  infamy  the  times  we  are 
fpeaking  of. 


Operation  of       BuT  befidcs  thefe  laws,  which  for  the  mofl;  partoperate  fo  as 

the  laws  of 
marriage  in 


to  hinder  the  fair  fex  from  getting  into  poflefhon  of  much  pro- 
diveiiing  perty,  the  laws  of  marriage  again  diveft  them  of  fuch  property  as 
perty.  fhcy  really  are  in  pofTeffion  of;  by  marriage,  all  the  goods  and 

chattels  which  belonged  to  the  woman  become  vefted  in  the  huf- 
band, and  he  has  the  fame  power  over  them  as  fhe  had  before,- 
while  they  were  her  fole  and  abfolute  property.  When  the  wife, 
however,  is  poffeffed  of  a  real  eftate  in  land,  the  power  which 
the  hufband  acquires  over  it  is  not  fo  extenfive,  he  only  gains  a 
right  to  the  rents  and  profits  arifingout  of  it  during  the  continuance 
of  the  marriage;  but  if  a  living  child  is  born  to  him,  though  it 
fhould  die  in  a  very  {hort  time,  he  becomes,  in  that  cafe,  tenant  for 
life,  by  the  courtefy  of  the  country:  if  there  happens  to  be  no. 

chjld^ 
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child,  then  at  the  demife  of  the  wife  the  eftate  jroes  to  her  heirs  at     C  H  A  p. 

^  XXXI. 

law ;  but  the  property  of  her  goods  and  chattels  devolves  upon  the 
hulband,  who  has  the  fole  and  abfolute  power  of  difpofing  of  them 
according  to  his  pleafure. 

Every  married  woman  is  confidered  as  a  minor,  and  cannot 
do  any  deed  which  affeds  her  real  or  perfonal  property  without 
the  confent  of  her  hufband,  and  if  fhe  does  any  fuch  deed,  it  is 
not  valid,  and  the  hufband  may  claim  the  property  of  what  fhe 
difpofed  of,  as  if  no  fuch  difpofal  had  been  made.  As  a  married 
woman  cannot  difpofe  of  her  property  while  living,  fo  neither 
does  the  law  give  her  that  power  at  her  death.  In  the  ftatute  of 
wills,  (he  is  exprefsly  prohibited  from  devifing  land,  and  even 
from  bequeathing  goods  and  chattels  without  the  leave  of  her 
hufband  ;  becaufe  all  fuch  goods  and  chattels  are,  without  any 
limitation,  his  fole  and  abfolute  property;  whether  they  were 
fuch  as  the  wife  brought  along  with  her  at  the  marriage,  or  fuch 
as  fhe  acquired  even  by  her  labour  and  induftry  afterward. 

The  laws  of  this  country  not  only  deny  to  a  married  wo- 
man the  power  of  making  a  will,  but  alfo  diflfolve  and  render  of 
no  eflfedl  upon  her  marriage  all  and  every  will  fhe  may  have  made 
while  fingle;  and  even  when  a  fingle  woman  who  has  made  her 
will,  marries,  and  her  hufband  dies,  the  will  which  fhe  had  made, 
being  invalidated  by  her  marriage,  does  not  recover  its  validity  by 
the  hufband's  death.  If  a  hufband  and  wife  are  jointly  pofleffed 
of  houfes  and  lands,  which  are  fettled  upon  the  furvivor,  if  the  huf- 
band deftroys  hlmfelf,  his  wife  fhall  not  have  the  half  that  be- 
longed to  him ;  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  crown,  as  a  com- 

X  X  2  penfation 
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CHAP,  penfation  for  the  lofs  of  a  fabje£t.  When  a  hufbaud  and  wife- 
agree  to  live  feparate,  and  the  hufband  covenants  to  give  her  fo 
much  a  year,  if  at  any  time  he  offers  to  be  reconciled  and  to  take 
her  home,  upon  her  refufal,  he  fliall  not  any  longer  be  obliged  to 
pay  her  a  feparate  maintenance.  If  a  legacy  be  paid  to  a  married 
woman  who  lives  feparate  from  her  hufband,  the  hufband  may 
file  a  bill  in  chancery  to  oblige  the  perfon  who  paid  it  to  his  wife 
to  pay  it  again  to  him  with  interefl.  If  a  wife  proves  infane,  the 
hufband,  as  her  proper  guardian,  has  a  right  to  confine  her  in. 
his  own  houfe,  or  in  a  private  mad-houfe ;  but  fhould  the  huf- 
band not  be  inclined  to  releafe  her  when  her  fenfes  return,  a  court 
of  equity  will  give  her  that  relief  which  the  hufband  denies.  The 
power  which  a  hufband  has  over  the  perfon  of  his  wife  does  not 
feem  perfedly  fettled  by  the  laws  of  this  country ;  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  certain,  that  fhe  is  not  to  go  abroad,  nor  to  leave  his  houfe 
and  family,  without  his  approbation  ;  but  what  coercive  methods 
he  may  make  ufe  of  to  reftrain  her  from  fo  doing,  or  whether  he 
may  proceed  any  farther  than  to  admonition  and  denying  her 
money,  feems  a  point  not  altogether  agreed  upon. 

When  a  wife  is  injured  in  her  perfon  or  in  her  property,  fo 
limited  is  her  power,  that  fhe  cannot  bring  an  adtion  for  redrefs 
without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  her  hufband,  nor  any  way 
but  in  his  name;  if,  however,  fuch  hufband  has  abjured  the 
realm,  or  is  banifhed  from  it,  he  is  confidered  as  dead  in  law,  and 
his  wife  in  that  cafe  may  fue  for  redrefs  in  her  own  name  and 
authority.  When  a  hufband  and  wife  are  outlawed,  and  the 
wife  appears  in  court  without  her  hufband,  fhe  cannot  have  the 
outlawry  taken  off,  becaufe  fhe  is  confidered  only  as  a  part  of  the 
3  objedl 
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objedl  agalnfl;  which  the  outlawry  was  iflued.  When  a  hufband  CHAP, 
becomes  bankrupt,  and  is  fufpetfled  of  having  dealt  fraudulently  v^  -.—  .J 
with  his  creditors,  the  commiflioners  of  the  bankruptcy  may 
fummon  his  wife  before  them,  examine  her  concerning  his  affairs, 
and  commit  her  to  prifon  if  fhe  either  refufes  to  anfwer  fuch 
queftions  as  are  put  to  her,  or  anfwers  them  in  a  deceitful  man- 
ner. When  a  widow  is  endowed  of  certain  lands  and  tenements, 
and  fells  them,  the  heir  at  law  may  not  only  recover  them  of  the 
purchafer,  but  alfo  refufe  to  reftore  them  back  to  the  widow,  or 
to  pay  her  any  dower  in  their  ftead.  By  the  laws  of  England,  a 
father  only  is  empowered  to  exercife  a  rightful  authority  over  his 
children,  and  no  power  is  conferred  on  the  mother,  only  fo  far  as 
to  oblige  thefe  children  to  confider  her  as  a  perfon  entitled  to  duty 
and  a  reverential  regard. 

Besides  the  limitations  and  reftridions  which  the  laws  of  this  OftJiepu- 
country  have  laid  upon  the  fair  fex,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  good  of  ,"nfiiaed  on 
fociety  that  punifhments  fhould  be  annexed  to  their  crimes  as  well 
as  to  thofe  committed  by  us ;  thofe  punifhments  are  for  the  mofbpart 
nearly  the  fame  in  equal  degrees  of  delinquency  in  either  fex,  a  few 
cafes,  however,  are  excepted.  A  woman  guilty  of  high-treafon  is 
not  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  man ;  for  this  crime,  a  man 
is  condemned  to  be  hung  up,  taken  down  alive,  his  bowels  taken 
out,  and  his  body  divided  into  quarters.  A  wonian  is  con- 
demned to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  burnt 
to  dealh.  Condemnation  to  the  flames  is  obliging  the  criminal 
to  fuffer  a  death  of  all  others  the  moft  tremendous  and  terrible, 
and  has  been  feldom  inflidled  in  Europe  but  by  bigoted  priefls 
and  relentlefs  inquifitors ;  the  laws  of  England,  however,  reckon- 
ing 


women. 
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CHAP,  ing  high-treafon  and  the  murder  of  a  hufband  equal  to  hereby, 
condemn  to  the  flames  her  who  is  guilty  of  either,  fuppofing  that 
a  punifhment  too  exemplary  cannot  be  held  out  to  deter  from  the 
commiffion  of  fuch  unnatural  crimes.  In  Scotland,  the  woman 
who  murders  her  hufband  is  only  hanged  as  a  common  felon. 
In  all  the  capital  punifhments  of  the  fex,  the  laws  of  Britain  lay 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  decency  is  not  to  be  violated ;  we  wifh 
the  fame  delicacy  were  obferved  in  thefe  which  are  only  intended 
for  the  reformation  of  the  culprit;  but  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail, 
as  pradifed  over  all  England,  is  often  a  fhameful  inftance  of  the 
contrary. 

Keeping  a  houfe  for  the  purpofes  of  proflitution,  'being  a 
nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  fubverfive  of  the  peace  and 
order  of  fociety,  may  be  punlfhed  by  fubjedlng  the  lady  abbefs  to 
labour,  to  bodily  corredion,  or  to  fine  and  imprifonmcnt  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  court.  In  the  protedorfliip  of  Cromwell,  wilful 
adultery  was  capital,  and  keeping  a  brothel,  or  repeatedly  com- 
mitting fornication,  were  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  At 
prefent,  adultery  is  only  puniftiable  in  the  fpiritual  court  by  cer- 
tain penances,  and  in  the  civil  courts  by  divorce  and  lofs  of  dower. 
Adultery  was  in  Scotland  for  feveral  centuries  punifhable  by 
death ;  and  even  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  a  lady,  if  not  belied  by 
fame,  no  way  remarkable  for  conjugal  fidelity,  publiflied  fome  of 
the  fevereft  edids  againft  her  fifterhood  of  finners  ;  but  thefe  feve- 
rities,  at  laft,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  and  the  laws  re- 
fpeding  adultery,  are  now  in  both  kingdoms  nearly  upon  an  equal 
footing.  For  a  variety  of  the  other  crimes  committed  by  the  fex 
againft  chaftity,   decency,    and  decorum,    the  laws  have  hardly 

devifed 
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devlfed  any  punifhment,  leaving  the  unhappy  delinquent  to  the    ^J^^,  ^" 

itings  of  confcience,  the  lofs  of  charadter,  the  contempt  of  the    ' w ' 

virtuous,  and  the  vengeance  of  offended  heaven. 

To  this  fhort  account  of  punifhments,  we  fliall  add  an  incon-  Particular 
venience  to  which  the  widowed  part  of  the  fex  are  liable  in  Eng-  miaows. 
land,  originally  brought  upon  the  whole  by  the  indlfcretion  of  a 
few.  When  a  hufband  dies,  and  either  leaves  no  children,  or 
only  daughters  who  are  by  the  nature  of  an  entail  cut  off  from 
inheriting  his  eflate,  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  his  widow, 
though  not  really  pregnant,  has  declared  herfelf  to  bs  fo,  and  at 
lafl;  impofed  a  fpurious  heir  on  the  family,  in  prejudice  of  the  real 
heir  at  law.  To  prevent  fuch  abufe,  the  ftatutes  concerning  wi- 
dows, allow  a  woman  forty  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
as  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  and  if  fhe  is  not  delivered  in  that 
time,  the  child  is  deemed  illegitimate ;  but  as  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  all  fraud  and  impofture,  they  fur- 
ther empower  the  heir  at  law,  as  foon  as  the  widow  fliall  declare 
herfelf  pregnant,  to  have  her  examined  by  a  jury  of  matrons,  and 
if  they  declare  that  (he  is  not  pregnant,  the  heir  may  immediately 
enter  upon  his  eftate ;  but  if  they  declare  that  fhe  is  pregnant, 
then  the  heir,  to  prevent  all  fraud  and  impofition,  may  obtain  an 
order  from  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  direding  the  fheriff  of 
the  county  where  fhe  refides  to  confine  her  in  a  houfe,  the  doors 
of  which  fhall  be  well  guarded,  and  accefs  denied  to  all  improper 
perfons ;  to  caufe  her  to  be  every  day  examined  by  fome  of  the 
jury  of  matrons,  and  alfo  to  order,  that  fome  of  thembeprefent  at 
the  birth,  to  prevent  all  collufion,  and  declare  whether  the  child 
of  which  fhe  is  delivered  be  a  male  or  a  female ;  fuch  treatment, 
-of  a  perfon  guilty  of  no  crime,  in  a  country  where  liberty  is  the 
I  boafted 
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^'xxxr^'    boafted  prerogative,  may  be  juftly  deemed  a  peculiar  hardfhip, 

' M '    and  as  fuch  is,  if  pofTible,  fcarcely  ever  pradlifed,  except  where 

depravity  of  manners,  or  particular  malevolence  againfl:  the  heir  at 
law  make  it  neceffary;  and  even  then,  it  is  conduded  with  the 
utmoft  caution,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  woman  fhall  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  that  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent 
the  dreaded  impofition  on  the  family. 
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C  COU  NT  of  the  ceremony  of  a  widow 


burning  herfelf  in  Hindoftan 
Advantages  of  the  men  over  the  women 

' of  the  women  over  the  men 

Adultery,  howpunifhed  among  the  Jews 
— —  among  the  Egyptians 


among  the  Hindoos 


305 
80 
ibid. 
228 
ibid, 
ibid. 
229 


■  in  what  it  confifts  in  Hindoftan 
«  the  feverity  with   which   they  punifti  it 

when  committed    by   women    of    fuperior 
caft  231 

various   ideas  concerning  its  criminality 

by  various  nations  332 

■  moft    effeflual  method  of  punifliing   it 
with  lead  feverity  233 

Aniericam,  their  drefs  I2b 

i are  ambitious  tobe  fine  though  naked  127 

' the  garters  of  their  women  how  orna- 

menied  ibid. 

of  both  fexes  are  loaded  with  fliells  ibid, 

how    the    fexes    are    diftinguiflied    by 

drefs  128 

Ancient  Chinefe,  their  idea  of  women  46 

Ancients  not  acquainted  with  the  diamond  97 
i magnificently   drefled    on   public  occa- 

fions  102 

p.         at  other  times  clothed  in  fkins  ibid. 

— —  placed   much   of  their  magnificence   in 

quantity  only  130 

Ancient  Gtttki,  the  drefs  of  their  women  103 
.: were  not  unacquainted    with    painting 

their  faces  ibid. 

Vol.  II. 


Ancient    Germans    were    only   allowed    one 

wife  215 

Arrogance  of  the  Romifli  priefts  6S 

-—  the  power   they  pretend  to  exert  over 

devils  ibid. 

Afiatics  place  their  grandeur    in  a  numerous 

feraglio  17 

— —  take  titles  fometimes  from  the  number 

of  their  wives  ibid. 

AjJ\rians,  their  method  of  difpofing  of  their 

young  women  in  marriage  198 
had  a  court,  whofe  only  bufinefswas  to 

take  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  marriage  200 
Auricular  confeflion,  one  of  the  modes  of  fe- 

curing  female  chaftity  27 


B 


Barbarity  of  manners,  how  it  affefls  female 
delicacy  i 

Bards  attended  en  the  great  in  Germany      57 

Barons  could  not  claim  a  heriot,  nor  the  church 
a  mortuary  for  v/omen  329 

Bajiard  children,  the  pcver  of  women  in  fa- 
thering them  in  England  320 

how  this  power  is  reftricted  in  Scot- 
land 321 

Bcitchelors,  when  old,  are  annually  beaten  by 
the  women  of  Greece  241 

BenediSIio'is    pronounced  over  a  new-married 

couple  by  the  Jews  note  196 

Y  y  Betrothing^ 
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Btlrothing,  what  it  means  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings ^93 

_ .  its  meaning  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud '^'''• 

Bigamy  praflifed  in  the  fixth  century  by  the 
clergy  217 

.^ countenanced  by  Luther  and  the  Ger- 
man reformers,    16th  century  iiiii. 

Brama,  his  laws  allow  only  people  of  the  fame 
caft  to  marry  249 

Bramins  attend  at  the  burning  of  widows,  and 
exhort  them  to  fufFer  with  fortitude         306 

Breed,  the  improvement  of  that  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  neglefted  265 

BrUe,  in  fome  countries  hides  herfelf,  in 
others  muft  be  feemingly  forced  from  her 
relations  '*'^' 

. examined   by  a  jury  of  matrons,  to 

fee  if  fhe  has  any  defeft,  in  Mufcovy       267 

.  and  bridegroom  crowned   with  worm- 

wood, in  Mufcovy  266 

Bridegroom,  in  Old  Mexico,  feemingly  forced 
into  wedlock  265 


Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  his  foolifli  beha- 
viour " 

Canons  of  the  church  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
marry,  how  difregarded  273 

Captive  women,  the  Jews  allowed  to  marry 
them  250 

Cecrops,  the  firft  inftitutor  of  marriage  among 
the  Greeks  200 

his  ceremonies    and   laws  refpeftmg 

marriage,  what  201 

Charonides,  his  opinion  of  fecond  marriages  292 

Chajllty,  and  the  various  methods  of  preferv- 
in<»  it,  confidcred  1 1 

Cleopatra,  her  extravagance  97 

Clergy  forbidden  to  marry,  in  the  fiflt  council 
of  Nice  272 

. prohibited  from  marrying  by  a  va- 
riety of  fubfequent  decrees  'bid. 

ordered  by  Pope  Honorius  to  be  de- 
graded if  they  married  273 

of  the  diocefe  of  York  refufe  to  put 

away  their  wives  275 

-  never  had  any   proper  arguments   to 

offer  in  defetjce  of  celibacy  281 

, .  conjedures  on    the  caufes   of  their 

celibacy  278 


riety 


Clergy  inftituted  auricular  confeffion  to  get  into 

the  fecrets  of  all   the  women  279 

.  why  they  inftituted  nunneries        280 

Cloaths,  their  origin  83 

»  were  not  inrented  merely  to  defend 

from  the  cold  ibid. 

— — .  why  the  author  is  of  this  opinion  ibid. 

— .^—  were  fuppofed  by  fome   to  have  been 

invented  to  cover  (hame  84 

their   invention   not   owing  to   this 

caufe  proved  ibid, 

I  were  probably  owing  at  firft  to  the 

love  of  finery  §5 

proofs  of  this  opinion  ibid. 

■  originated  alfo   from   a  love  of   va- 

86 

why  produced  by  this  love  ibid. 

. their  fimplicity  in  the  primitive  ages  88 

-  were  at  firft:  made  of  fkins  of  animals, 
leaves  and  bark  of  trees  ibid. 

■  were  fewed  together  with  the  finews 
of  animals  fplit  into  fibres  89 

— ^—  were  originally  made  loofe,  and  not 
to  fit  the  body,  as  at  prefent  ibid. 

changes  of  them   were   prefented  to 

guefts  at  entertainments  ibid, 

. how  improved  in    the  materials   and 

art  of  making  them  90 

made  of  cotton  and  flax  in  Egypt  and 

Paleftine  ibid, 

, had  originally  no  contrivance  to  keep 

them  firm  to  the  body  91 

Ccmmerce  between  the  fexes,  fome  regulations 
concerning  it,  their  neceffity  185 

i .  was  early  regulated  in  moft  coun- 
tries 19° 

Compass,  whether  civil  or  religious,  equally 
binding  260 

Concubines  at  one  time  allowed  to  the  clergy, 
but  not  wives  276 

, were  not  allowed  to  them  fome  time 

after  ibid. 

, what  they  were  among  the  Romans 

and  in  the  middle  ages  282 

Confinement  of  women,   its  origin  14 

fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  rape 

of  Jacob's  daughter  15 

. and  from  that  of  lo   and  Proferpine 

among  the  Greeks  _       ibid, 

. .  idea  of  the  famous  Montefquieu  con- 
cerning it  19 

Confine- 
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Confinement,  illiberality  of  the  idea  of  Mon- 
tefquieu  concerning  it  19 

Conjectures  on  fighting  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  ladies  i8x 

Conjafguinity,  how  far  it  affects  the  rights  of 
marrying  not  fettled  by  any  fixed  rule 
among  mankind  246 

Courage  is  generally  acquired,  like  any  other 
acquifition  76 

■  proved  to  be  got  in  this  way  ibid, 
—  iuflances  of  it  in  women  77 
«  ancient  and  modern,  their  kinds  ibid. 
Court/hip^  anciently  carried  on  by  proxy  144 
■ managed  by  prefents  to  the  lady  and 

her  friends  145 

■  ■  of  Jacob  to  his  bride  146 
— — —  of  Sechem  to  the  fons  of  Jacob  for 

their  fifter  ibid. 

»  of  Sampfon  to  his  parents  to  procure 

him  Delilah  148 

m. by  fighting  to  procure  a  bride       150 

m- •  by  exhibiting  feats  of  dexterity  and 

(kill  in  arms  151 

_ how  carried  on  by  the  Greeks       152 

_ of  the  Greeks  confifted  in  the  ufe  of 

charms,  philtres,  and  incantations  ibid. 
• was  not  managed  by  affiduity  to  gain 

the  afFedlion  of  the  lady  they  admired  153 
K  unknown  to  the  Romans,  who  bar- 

gained for  a  bride  with  her  relations  154 
. ■  of  the  ancient  northerns  confifted  in 

(hewing  their  (kill  in  arts  and  in  arms  155 
.. .  proved  to  be  of  this  kind  by  feveral 

inftances  _  156 

m. of  this  people  fometimes  alfo  confifted 

in  charms  and  enchantments  158 

■ direflions   for   managing  it  by  Odin 

their  legiflator  159 

.  a  lingular  method  of  itby  the  Saccas  160 

■  in  favage  life  but  imperfe£lly  known 

163 
.  how  praflifed  in  fome  parts  of  Ame- 

rica 164 

.  by  the  Englifh  who  inhabit  the  Maf- 

fachufets  Bay  165 

.  in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna  166 

■  other  methods  of  it  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  167 

.  is  in  general  managed  by  tempting  the 

fex  with  every  thing  pleafing   and  agree- 
able ibid. 


CourtJlAp,  how  carried  on  in  Lapland  168 

forwarded  beft  there  by  brandy     ibid. 

•  the  freedom  of  choice  in  it  only  left 

to  the  poor  in  Europe  17a 

■  by  fighting,  inftances  of  it  180 
Cremo,  Cardinal,  his  fpeech  againft  the  com- 
merce with  the  other  fex                          276 

■  is  caught  the  fame  evening  in   the 
arms  of  a  proftitute  ibid. 

Cnte,  the  magiftrates  had  the  fole  power  there 

of  providing  wives  for  thciryoung  men    210 

Cruelties  exercifed  on  fuppofed  witches  61 

were  a  difgrace  to  the  times  and  the 

magiftrates  62 

Cujloms  of  various  countries  in  difpofing  of 
women  in  marriage  208 
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Delicacy  moft  confpicuous  in  certain  ftates  of 
fociety  i 

•  altogether  unknown  in  favage  coun- 
tries 2 

■  and  laughed  out  of  exiftence  in   too 
polifhed  ones  ibid. 

•  flourifhes  moft  among  people  not  too 
rude  nor  too  much  cultivated  3 

■  is    ridiculed    in  France  as   filly  and 
unfafhionable  4. 

■  is  treated    in  the  fame    manner    in 
Italy  iiij. 

• is  more  natural  to  females    than    to 

males  iHJ. 

• has  no  exiftence  in  Otaheite       ibid, 

is  remarkable  in  the  women  of  China 

and  Japan  c 

-  is  more  vifible  in  the  females  of  the 
brute  animals  than  in  their  males  6 

proved    by    feveral    inftances  to    be 

fo  ibid. 

Diamonds,   where  found  98 

-  firft  poliflied  with  their  own  duft  by 
Lewis  de  Berguen  ibid, 

•  the  methods  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
to  fecure  the  mines  whence  they  are  dug  90 

are  the   badge  of  quality  and   opu- 
lence iiij. 


Difference  of  powers  and  faculties  of  the  fexes. 

in  civil  life,  conjectures  on  it  41 

Different  fentimcnts  concerning  drefs  136 

Y  y  2  Difadvantages 


INDEX. 


Difadvantages  of  female  life  335 

Divifion  of  the  human  genus  33 

Divorce  among  the  ancient   Jews  eafily  ob- 
tained 235 

. the  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbies  ibid. 

^—  why  the  power  of  it  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  hufliand  236 

.  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Trent  to 

be  unlawful  in  any  cafe  whatever  237 

.——  was  always  granted  by  the  popes  to  thole 
who  could  pay  well  for  it  ibid. 

— —  inftances  of  the  power  of  it  being  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  wife  238 

Douer^    firft  introduced   by  a   king  of  Den- 
mark 331 

. was  not  to  be    paid   to  widows,  unlefs 

they  lived  chafte  and  unmarried  331 

.  cannot   be  claimed   by   a  widow  who  is 

an  alien  33^ 

, nor  by  the  wife  of  an  ideot,  or  of  him 

who  has  been  guilty  of  high  treafon       ibid. 

. is  fometimes  fet  afide  by  local  cuftoms 

of  a  place  'bid. 

-^  the  ancient  method  of  conveying  a  right 

to  it  .  333 
cannot  be   feized  by  the  creditors  of  a 

hufband  ibid. 

• Ccinnot  arife  out  of  copyhold  lands    ibid. 

Drefs  of  women  in    the    primitive  ages    not 

known  9^ 

Dying  unlamented,  reckoned   in  many  places 

a  great  evil  297 


£d/7^rn  women,  their  drefs  1 19 

.  are  at  much  pains  to  decorate  themfelves, 

though  they  cannot  be  feen  by  the  men  120 
Edii.itlrght  how   the   ladies    ate  dubbed  toafts 
there  17  + 

Eduwd  the  Corfeffoi;  why  fainted  273 

the  Vhhfu ft  declared  it  lawful  for  the 

Etiglifn  clergy  to  marry  277 

Egyllir.ns  did  not  allow  of  polygamy  216 

— ^ —  fometimes  fuft'ered  it  to  t.-ke  place    ib'd. 
England,  the  coniradicfcry  fafhions  that  have 
prevailed  among  the  women  there  137 

.— —  the  ladies   there  laced   tight   in  the  be- 
'    gianingof  this  century  1^8 


England,  ladies  there  difcarded  ftays  altogether 
towards  the  middle  of  this  century  138 

— —  and  toward  the  end  of  it  laced  tighter 
than  ever  ibid, 

they  muffled   themfelves  up  to  the  chin 

in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ibid. 

and  foon  after  began  to  drefs  in  a  fafhion 

quite  the  contrary  139 

— —  their  prefent  enormous  head-drefs     Hid. 

Eunuchs,  their  origin  12 

Europe,  remarks  on  the  drefs  ufed  in  it       131 

— —  its  extenfive   trade  brings   materials  for 
drefs  from  every  part  of  the  world  ibid. 

— —  extravagance  of  its  women  in  the  fifceenth 
century  132 

European  princes  have  frequently  been  obliged 
to  enadt  fumptuary  laws  131 

women,  their  method  of  rendering  them- 
felves agreeable  J41 

Europeans,  about  what  time  new  materials  for 
drefs  were  introduced  among  them  132 

' from  whence  they  imported  thefe  ma- 
terials 133 


Female  inferiority  deduced  from  falfe  princi- 
ples 42 

.  arifes,  in  civil  life,  from  education  and 

their  mode  of  living  43 

Feudal  tenants  could  not  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  withoutconfentoftbeir  lords  338 

/c/ji  of  declaimmg  againft  modern  ornament 
and  drefs  g6 

, of  the  ancients   in  drefs   more  confpi- 

cuous  than  that  of  the  moderns  ibid, 

French,  their  mode  of  drefling  136 

their  methd  of  courtfhip  176 

their  c<iurt(hip  carried  on  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parties  177 

were  formerly  much  addicted  to  fighting 

to  gain  the  ladies  they  adored  178 


General  idea  of  man  by  fome  philofophers      32 

i idea  of  love  142 

. law,  that  males  have  the  right  of  a(k- 

ing,  and  females  of  refufmg  ihid. 

Grand 
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Grand  Signior,  privileges  of  his  married 
fiftcrs  2 -'6 

Greeks  burnt  the  axle  of  the  chaiiot  that  car- 
ried a  bride  to  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  204 

• their  fumpiuous  marriage  teafts  ibiJ. 

———  obliged  a  bride  and  bridegroom  to  eat  a 
quince  together  305 

— —  fung  Hpithalamia  in  the  evening  and 
morning  to  a  new-married  couple  il/  d. 

•— —  of  Sparta,  differed  from  all  the  others 
in  their  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  of  mar- 
riage 206 

Greeiiland  women,  their  averfion  to  marri- 
age 169 

• whence  this  averfion  arifes  170 

Grymer^  the  ftory  of  his  courtfhip  159 

Gorgophona,  the  firft  Grecian  widow  who, 
after  the  laws  of  Cecrops,  took  a  fecond 
hufband  292 
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Htjbandi,  may  recover   damages  of  a   perfon 
who  beats  their  wives  325 

may   defend  their  wives    as  in   cafes  of 

fcli-de  fence  \b\d, 

are  onJv  guilty  of  manfl.iughter,  if  they 

kill    a    perfon  caught  wiih    their  \vi\es  in 
adultery  326 

are  net  to  have   their  wives  taken   from 

them  by  fraud  or  force  ib'uL 

may  recover  damages  ff  thofe  who  en- 
tice their  wives  to  feparate  from  them    ibid. 

their   po.ver  over    the    eftates    01    their 

wives,  how  limited  338 

• may  confine  their  wives,  if  infane    340 

— —  in  America   never  weep  for  their  wives 

297 

-  the  reafons  they  give  for  this  ibid. 
— —  the  power  given    them    by    the   law  of 

England  over  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their 
wives  338- 


Hair  powder,  when  the  white  kind  was  firft 
ufed  106 

Harams,  fuppofed  by  fome,  not  to  be  places 
of  confinement,  but  of  retreat  from  the 
world  1 8 

■  are  places  of  corifinement  ibid. 

— —  how  fituated  22 

Heida,  a  famous  enchantrefs,  the  pomp  in 
which  fhe  lived  59 

H,nry  the  Vlllth  granted  the  clergy  difpen- 
fations  to  keep  concubines  277 

Hindoo  women,  their  drefs  12 1 

— —  arrayed  in  the  fineft  filks  richly  orna- 
mented ibid. 

•— —  their  hair  finely  decorated  with  dia- 
monds, and  drefled  into  the  forms  of  vari- 
ous flowers  ibid. 

— —  their  ear-rings  123 

_ —  their  paint  for  beautifying  the  fkin  ibid. 

— —  their  ufe  of  betel  124 

their  peifumes  ibid. 

——  their  cafes  for  the  bieafts  ibid. 

Hufhandi,  their  unlawful  power  over  wives  in 
feveral  countries  221 

. the  powers  granted  them   by  law  over 

their  wives  222 

_ —  what  thefe  powers  were  among  the  Jews, 
Romans,  in  Brafii,  in  Hindoflan,  and  Eu- 
rope 223 


Jack  of  Lfydeti,  famous  for  the  number  of  his 
wives  218 

Jdeai  of  drefs  and  fafliion,  the  efFeiSl  of  cuf- 
tom  123. 

Jeivels  were  polifbed,  fet,  and  engraved,  in 
the  time  of  Ivlofes  97 

Illiberal  reflections  on  the  fair  fex  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers  47 

Inclination  to  each  other,  the  fource  of  what- 
ever is  pleafing  and  ufeful  81 

Inddicacy,  inflances  of  it  in  fome  countries       8 

Inferiority  of  women,  an  idea  too  much  en- 
tertained by  the  men  34. 

— —  does  not  appear  in  the  females  of  tfie 
brute  animals  35 

— —  has  no  foundation,  except  with  regard 
to  bodily  flrength  ibid, 

Injlai.cii  of  men  burning  themfelves  to  death 

30+- 
Jointure  of  a  widow  bars  her  right  to  dov^'er  334, 

is  not  lofl  to  the  wife  by  high  treafon  in 

her  hufband  ibid. 

mufl:  be  made  to  a  wife  for  the  term  of 

her  own  life  ibid.- 

—  cannot  be  refufed  by  a  wife,  if  made 
to  her  before  marriage,  but  miy  if  made 
afterward  334^ 

Jzvinian  was  baniihed  for  maintaining  that  a 

marrieil- 
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married  man   might  be   faved  fiom  eternal 


damnation 


273 


Italians,  their  whimfical  diefs  in  the  time  of 
Peirarch  137 

protra£l  the  time  of  courtfliip,  as  being 

the  moft  happy  part  of  life  176 

^^  of  Ely,  why  fo  called  274. 

Juj^ices  of  the  peace,  their  power  over  women 
who  have  baftard  children  322 
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Kindrtd,  near,  political  reafons  why  they 
fhould  not  intermarry  248 

-  natural  reafons  why  they  do  not  mar- 
ry ibid, 

■  the  laws  concerning   their  marriages  in 

moft  places  the  fame  as  thofeof  Mofes    249 

were  not   allowed    to   marry   by    Pope 

Honorius  till  after  the  7th  generation    ibid. 


Law,  that  of  Europe  takes  care  both  of  the 
perfons  and  property  of  women  262 

— —  that  of  Afia  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of 
their  hufbands  ibid. 

Left-handed  wives  in  PrufTia,  how  married  269 

what  reftriflions  they  are  under        ibid. 

Legitimation  of  chWdien,  how  accomplifhed  in 

Scotland  252 

■ how  in  Holland  ibid. 

Love,  among    the  ancients,  deftitute   of  fen- 

timent  149 

gives  place  to  intereft    in  moft  modern 

courtfhips  18  i 

— —  itseffeds  on  an  Englifliman  180 


M 


Mag'tjirates,  among  the  Franks,  folemnized 
marriages  in  their  courts  of  juftice  257 

.— —  alio  had  the  power  of  marrying  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell  258 

.^ —  have  ftill  that  power  in  New  Eng- 
land ibid. 

Marrage,  the  word  falfely  applied  by  many 
writers  184. 


Marriage  ceremony,  its  original  fimplicity  185 

ceremony  unneceflary    between  Adam 

and  Eve  186 

was  firft  a  fimple  appropriation  of  a  wo- 
man, or  living  with  her  by  accident       187 

— —  ceremony  afterward  became  more  com- 
plex as  fociety  advanced  ]88 

by  whom  originally  inftituted  ibid. 

— —  ceremony  confifted  anciently  in  a  feaft 

191 

— —  advantages  arifing  from  it  in  the  early 
ages  192 

— —  ceremony  in  the  primitive  ages,  if  there 
was  any,  not  known  197 

ceremonies  firft  particularly  defcribed  by 

the  Greeks  209 

feafts  were  much  in  ufe  in  old  times  20t 

ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  after  they  be- 
came a  polifhed  people  202 

.  a  civil  compadl  only  206 

-—  was  neither  inftituted  by  the  gods  of  the 

pagans,  nor  folemnized  by  their  priefts  207 
— —  portions,  their  origin  211 

■  thofe  of  different  religions,    in    many 

places,  not  allowed  to  join    themfelves  in 

it  249 

.         defcription  of  fome  ceremonies  ufed  in 

folemnizing  it  ibid. 

the  ceremonies  ufed  in    celebrating:   it 

among  the  Romans  252 

— —  among   the   ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
north  254 

its  ceremonies  among  the  fame  people  in 

after  periods  255 

^— —   its  yoke   in   ancient   times  eafy  to   the 
men,  but  lefs  fo  to  the  wrimen  256 

-  rites,  at  what  time  the  clergy  afTumed 
the  fole  right  of  celebrating  them  257 

-  made  a  facrament  by  the  Roman  catho- 
lics to  keep  the  laity  from  adminiftering 
it  ibid, 

now  only  folemnized  in  Britain  by  the 

clergy  258 

vows  not  the  lefs  valid  by  confidering  it 

as  a  civil  compadl  260 

ceremonies,  an  idea  of  them  261 

are  exprefHve  of   what  the  parties    are 

expected  to  perform  to  each  other  262 

ceremonies,  which  are  expreffive  of  the 

love  and  regard  of  the  men  264 

Marriagt 


INDEX. 


Marriage  ceremonies,  which  ferve  only  to 
make  the  bargain  public  265 

■ ceremony,    at  what   hours   it  muft  be 

performed  in  England  267 

•— —  may  be  performed  any  time  or  in  any 
place  in  Scotland  ibid, 

■  oppofuion  made  to  it  by  the  clergy  and 
bigoted  eiuhufiafts  269 

— —  the  firft  canons  forbidding  it  only  re- 
ceived in  Italy  and  France  274 

-  is  fald  to  have  been  declared  finful  by  a 
wooden  crofs  ibid. 

• the  king  and  barons  of  England  join  the 

clergy   in  enforcing  a  decree  againft  it    275 

Married  women,  their  privileges  in  Eng- 
land 323 

— —  caanot  be  imprifoned  for  debt  ibid, 

— —  are  not  liable  to  pay  any  debt  ibid, 

— —  can  oblige  their  hufbands  to  pay  all  the 
debts  they  contract  before  and  after  mar- 
riage 324 

— —  and  to  maintain  them  according  to  his 
rank  and  fortune  ibid, 

^—  may  oblige  their  hufbands  to  give  fecu- 
rity  for  their  good  behaviour  325 

— —  may  bring  an  a£lion  to  oblige  hufbands 
to  reftore  the  rights  of  marriage  327 

.  may  difpofe  clandeftinely  of  the  goods 

of  their  hufbands  without  felony  ibid. 

-  may  carry  on  any  trade  they  have  been 
accuftomed  to,  and  their  bargains  bind  the 
hufband  328 

. are  all  confidered  as  minors  339 

cannot  bequeath  lands  or  effefls  by  will, 

without  the  confent  of  their  hufbands      ibid. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  how  (he  puniflied  adul- 
tery 342 
il-/flrr/«««y  an  early  inftitution  184 
— —  encouraged  and  enforced  by  the  Greeks 

241 
. and  by  the  Jews  and  Perfians  242 

ftill  more  fo  by  the  Romans  ibid, 

Malrimoiial   regulations  concerning  the  ages 

of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  246 

difcord,  conjedures  on  its  caufes      282 

.  arifes  from  the    wrong  education  of  the 

women  283 

-  and  from  the  improper  notions  and  be- 
haviour of  the  men  284 

alfo  from    the  particular  manners    and 

cufioms  of  this  country  ibid. 


Men  have  taken  from  women  the  power  of 
refufing  fuch  hufbands  as  their  relations 
provide  for  them  143 

their  right  of  courting  the  gift  of  na- 
ture 144 

their  greater  liberties  in  the  married  fta'.e 

than  women  220 

why  this  happens,  according  to  the  ci- 
vilians 221 

Middle  ages,  (ketches  of  the  drefs  ufed  then  1 13 

hair  then  the  principal  ornament       114 

——  a  great  punidment  to  cut  it  off  ibid. 

• the  clergy  then  fliaved  on  the  crown  of 

their  heads  ibid, 

of  their  linen,  {lockings,    and  Ihoes  115 

their  ornaments,  what  117 

Mdeftan  women,  their  delicacy  7 

Mirrors  ufed  in  an  early  period  94 

■  were  made  of  brafs  ibid. 

— —  the    firft    glafs    ones    made  of  Tyrian 

fand  ibid. 

— —  afford  a  proof,  that  the  early  ages  were 

not  fo  rude  as  we  imagine  ibid. 

Modern  Gteek  women,  their  drefs  103 

Mogul  women,    how    concealed    when  they 

~~   travel  94 
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NaUhis,    the    privileges  they  allow   to    fuch 
wives  as  are  fifters  of  their  great  chief    226- 

and  to  wives  who  are  nob'e  ibid. 

Northern  nnions,  their  ancient  drefs  112 

women,  ho;v  they  drefled  their  hair  ibid, 

flight  fketches  of  the  other  parts  of  their 

drefs  113 

warriors,  placed  their  grcateft  happinefs 

in  love  16 1 

women,  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 

fufed  the  addrefics  of  the  men  ibid.- 

A'i/^  and  ear  jewels,  where  ul'td  122' 

Nunneries,  the  firft  was  founded  by  St.  Syn- 

clytica  271 


a 


Objiacles  only  encreafe  our  ardour  to  overcome 
them  191 

€>>iv$r 


INDEX. 


Oliver  Cremwell,  drefs  and  ornament  defpifed 
in  his  time  134. 

fentiments  in  his  time  concerning  the 

fair  fex  iliU. 

is  no  fooner  dead  than  thefe  fentiments 

take  a  different  diredion  135 

Omens,  good   and  bad,  much  taken   notice  of 

by  the  Greeks  at  marriages  203 

Operation  of  the  laws  of  England  in  divefting 

women  of  propci  ty  338 

Opiriicns  concerning  the  intercourfe  of  women 

with  invifible  beings  49 

— -—  that  are  difadvantageous  to  the  fex     74 

Origin  of  celibacy,  whence  270 

Ornius,  defcription  of  its  magnificence       125 

Ortiamcnt  and   finery,  fuppofed    to  be  pafTions 

not  natural  to  the  fair  fex  87 

«-r —  this  fuppofition   ill  founr!ed  Hid. 

■"  of  the   early   ages   confifted   in  jewels, 

rings,    perfumes,    and  garments  of   divers 

colours  90 

— —  of  the  Midianites,  what  92 

■ of  the  Egyptians  93 

of  the  ancient  Greeks  100 

of  the  Babylonians  ibid. 

— —  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  loi 

Otaheite,  fingular  manner  of  drefling  the  head 

there  1 30 

Otho,  his  decree,  that  the  wives  and  children 

of  the  clergy  fliould  receive  no  benefit  from 

their  eflates  277 


Parent!,  in  the   ille  of  Timor,  fell  their  chil- 
dren to  purchafe  wives  210 
Parlitimint  of  Britain  has  ob(lru£led  the  road 
to   marriage,  which   almoft  every  other  le- 
giflaturc  has  made  plain  and  eafy               246 
Per/tans,  their    idea  of    the  neceifity  of  mar- 
riage                                                              240 
——  caufcd    fuch   as    died    unmarried   to  be 
man ied  after  death                                       Hid. 
Pi'^v^^j  of  England,  their  privileges            316 
PhUtns,  the    women  of  ThtlTaly   famous   for 
preparing  them  153 

— their  dangerous  nature  154 

i infhnces  of  their  fatality  155 

Polygamy,  its  early  introdu£Hon  19 1 
and  concubinage,  their  origin           214 


Pclygatny  and  concubinage,  their  increafe  215 
i how  the  Jews  were  rcltrided  in  thefe 

matters  ibid. 

Polygamy  pra£lifed  in  the  fixth  century  217 
— ^—  arguments  for  and  againft  it  219 

PoJJ'eJfwn   by  devils,    conjedures    on    its  ott- 

gin  67 

.  an  obfolete  opinion,  now  only  held   by 

the  churcli  of  Rome  68 

Pregnant  women,  how  defended  by  the  law  of 

England  328 

Price  of  a  v/ife  in  Min^relia  210 

Priejis  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  might  marry 

250 

of  Egypt  not  allowed  to  marry  ibid, 

of  the  Chriftians,  borrowed   the  cuftom 

of  celebrating   the  rites  of  marriage  from 
thofe  of  ancient  Rome  257 

are  fuppofed   to  have  a  divine    right  to 

celebrate  the  rites  of  marriage,  which  none 
eife  can  enjoy  258 

the  powers  they  have  ufurped     note  259 

— —  declared    infamous    if  they  did  not  put 
away  their  wives  275 

their  legitimate  children  made  flaves   in 

France  275 

Privileges  of  women  more  firmly  fettled  in  Bri- 
tain than   in  any    other  country  312 

of  the  Princels  of  Wales,  the  daughters 

and  filters  of  kings  of  England  315 

of  the  women  of  England  in  general  •^  17 

— —  of  women  by  a  marriage  contract      329 
PruJJta,  patents  there  may  have   the  marriage 

of  their  children  made  null   when  without 

their  confent  268 

PruJJian  laws    make  a    marriage    void,    when 

a  widow    impofes  hcrftlf  inftcad  of  a  mnid 

widows,  in  fome  cafes,  allowed  eleven 

months  after  the  death  of  a  hufband  to  brin^ 
forth  a  legitimate  child  ibi.i. 

Pu;iJ))ment  of  deflowering    a     betrothed    vir- 
gin '  230 
Pwchdjing  of  wives,  its  confcquences  219 

Q. 

J^een  of   England,  her   particular  privileges 

314 

confort,  her  privileges  315 

^uee/t 


INDEX. 


^uceti,  dowager,  her  privileges  315 

— —  Mary  of  England,  declared  the  mar- 
riages of  the  clergy  unlawful  277 

— —  this  ftatute  of  hers  annulled  by  James 

the  Firft  ibid. 

■'  of  Lydia,  her  revenge  for  being  af- 
fronted by  her  foolifh  hufband  7 


R 


Rabbies,  their  account  of  the  marriage  cere- 
monies of  the  ancient  Jews  195 

— —  of  the  ceremonies  they  afcribe  to  Mofes 
in  marriage  196 

■ and    of  thofe   which  came  into  ufe  in 

later  periods  197 

Rani  of  birth-right  cannot  be  loft  by  a  wo-, 
man  329 

Rape,  the  punifliment  for  it  in  ancient  Bri- 
tain 318 

«— —  commited  by  no  animal  but  man         143 

■  a  woman  upon  whom  it  is  committed 
allowed  to  be  a    witnefs   in   her  own  caufe 

319 

— —  a  man  may  be  tried  again  for  it  after 
having  been  pardoned  320 

Reafons  why  wives  in  Europe  are  not  con- 
fined 10 

— —  why  in  other  countries  they  are  con- 
fined ibid. 

— —  why  the  Afiatics  feldom  keep  company 
with  their  women  2i 

— —  why  women  have  contributed  little  to 
advancing  the  fciences  40 

■  why  the  opinions  concerning  witches 
were  fo  much  altered  60 

why  wives  brought  portions  along  with 

them  211 

' why  a  dower  was  fettled  on  a  wi- 
dow 212 

Religion,  morality,  honour,  all  contribute  to 
fecure  chaftity  among  polifccd  people       29 

Religion  of  Afia  and  Europe,  the  difference 
between  them  in  regard  to  continence       30 

■  called  in  to  make  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage more  folemn  256 

— —  and  honour,  their    power  over    human 

adions  303 

Remarkable  v/otnen  of  feveral  nations  41 

Revivalof  drefs  and  ornamentj  their  caufes  1 1 7 

Vol.  II. 


Roman  women,  their  drefs  104 

how  they  chaftifed  their  flaves  if  they 

did  not  drefs  them  property  104 

the  variety  of  flaves  they  employed  at 

the  toilette  105 

allotted  to  each  her  proper  office       Hid. 

• did  not  admit  men  to  the  toilstte       ibid, 

— —  the  ornaments  they  wore    in   their  hair 

and  at  their  ears  ibid. 
— —  their  high  head-drefles  106 
dyed   their  hair  yellow,  and   powdered 

it  with  gold-duft  ibid. 

their   cofmetics,  piint,  and  coating  for 

the  face  1 07 

their  falfe  teeth  made  of  box  108 

the  materials  of  their  drefs  ibid. 

were  long  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 

linen  and  filk  109 

— —  their  moft  fafhionable  colours  11 1 

their  extravagance  in  ornamenting  their 

fhoes  ibid. 

— —  knights,  the   fpeech  of  Casfar  to  them 
on  their  having  neglected  to  marry         244 

fined  by  him  for  this  negledl  245 

fome  of  them  mairied  children  to  fulfil 

the  letter,  and  avoid  the   fpirit  of  the  law, 
which  obliged  them  to  marry  ibid. 

priefts,    the   firft    of  the    facred    order 

who    folemnized    marriage  rites  25  r 

Romans  enforced  matrimony  on  the  men    243 

——   fined    old    batchelors,    and    obliged   the 

men  to  fwear   that    they  would    marry    as 

foon  as  convenient  ibid, 

their  different  kinds  of  marriage        251 


Sabaans  had  their  wives  in  common  215 

Savages,  the  reafons  why  they  fuppofe  women 

to  be  inferior  to  men  33 

Scotland,  the  church   there   makes  women  do 

penance  for  baftard  children  321 

Servants,  their  punifhment    by     the   law    of 

England  for  abufing  their  miftrefs  327 

Shame,  annexed   to  incontinence,  one  of  the 

methods  of  fccuring  chaftity  28 
the  confequenccs  of  this  fhame  being 

taken  off  in  Denmark  ibid. 

Silky  whence  originally  brought  and  when  no 

Z  2,  Singular 
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Singular  metbotl  of  fecuring  chaRity  in  Afri- 
ca 24 

of  prefervinglhe  fidelity  of  wives  among 


25 
Pe- 

26 

iiU. 

139 

170 


the  Jews 

.,  .       of    fecuring    chaftity    in    Arabia 
trea 

.  in  Poland 

. inflance  of  human  folly 

tpaniad;,  their  m::nncr  of  courtfliip 

. .  court  by  ferenading  their  miftrefs  be- 
low her  window  171 

— —  are  the  mod  obfequious  fentimenial 
lovers  in  the  world  172 

__ —  whip  themfelves  to  gain  the  afFeflion  of 
the  ladies  173 

Spicies,  human,  the  propagation  of  it  reckoned 
criminal  270 

Sta'nu  in  ihe  fkin,  an  ornament  of  favages    129 

St.  Jerom,  his  ridiculous  opinion  of  matri- 
mony 273 

5/.  Maurice,  the  knights  of  that  order  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  widows  310 

Sum  of  all  that  is  alleged  for  and  againft 
each  fex  tends  to  prove  that  they  are  nearly 
equal  4° 

Supericr  ftrength  of  body  evident  in  the  males 
of  brute  animals  33 

. but  have  no  other  fuperiority  itid. 


Turin,  Dr.  R.  maintains  there  is  no  devil  In 
the   cafe  of  the  girl  there  69 

■  and  puis  fome  queftions  in  a  language 

the  devil  docs  not  underfland  70 

.  the  jefuits  threaten  the  doiSlor  71 

he  produces  an  ordtr  fiom  court  to  ex- 
amine the  girl  t^'J. 

and  detects  the  fraud  y2 

. the  jefuits  are  banifhed,  the  parents  en- 
joined filence,  and  the  girl  cured  ibid, 

Twkijhittk,  fome  (ketches  of  it  126 

Turks,  their  cruel  method  of  gaining  the  af 


feflion  of  the  ladies 


'74 
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Various    methods    of     fecuring     chaftity     in 
Spain  23 

Veils  anciently  ufed  by  women  95 

Vemtians,  their  manner  of  dreffing  1^61 

Vir^initv,    to    remain  in    it  reckoned  a  great 
misfortune  by  the  Jews  24. 

by  the  ancient  Perfians  ibid,. 

by  the  Greeks  240 

and  by  the  women  of  the  Levant     ibid. 
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Tartars,  their  ideas  of  their  women  46 

The  two  fexes  in  favage  life  compared  36 

.,  female    favage    hardly    infeiior  to    the 

male  il^''^- 
{hare   each  fex  has   had   in  progreffive 

improvenent  39 

arts  attributed  to  female  invention    ib:d. 

that  lansuifh  under  their    direc- 


tion 


ibid. 
40 
271 
ibid. 


reafons  why  they  do  fo 
TIjerapeutes,  by  whom  founded 

.^ governed  by  St.  Anthony 

Thorbiorga,    a    Danifli   enchantrefs,    ftory   of 

her  .^         S7 

Turin,  a  girl    there  faid  to  be  pofleiTed   by  a 

devil  .  69 

» (lie    is   managed   by  two  jefuits  and  a 

phyfician  >i''d' 

-         they  pretend  toexorcife  ihc  devil        69 
6 


TVaJes,  the  king  there  was  formerly  fatisfieJ 
with  fining  the  man  who  had  debauched 
his  wife  232 

Widowhood,  why  fo  difagreeable  to  wo- 
men 2S7 

was  the  mofl  defpicabje  of  all  condi- 
tions in  the  primitive  ages  288 

• is    the    moft  eligible    female   condition 

in  Europe,  when  the  widow  is  in  good  cir- 
cumftances  309 

IVidoivs  in  the  early  ages  had  none  to  redrtfs 
their  wrongs  289 

were  not  able  to  avenge  themfelves  after 

the  manner  of  the  times  290 

of  favages,  how  treated  ibid. 

— —  fuffered  in  Greenland  to  die  of  hun- 
ger 291 

..  not  allowed  to  marry  again  in  fome 
coujitties,  and  why  ibid. 

Widows^ 
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Jfidoivs,  what  clafTesef  men  were  not  allowed 
to  marry  them  292 

■  their  condition  begins  to  amend     293 

•  not  allowed  to  be  feized  nor  fold  by 
the  creditors  of  their  hufbands  294. 

■  were  protedled  by  the  chriftian  cler- 
gy Hid. 

•  their  methods  of  mourning  for  their 
deceafed  hufbands  ibid, 

• were  prefcribed,  in   many  countries, 

a  certain  time,  within  which  they  (hould 
not  marry  295 

'  were  condemned  by  cuftom  to  wear 

their  weeds  for  life  in  Spain  and  Scot- 
land ibid. 

•  difmal  life  which  they  were  con- 
demned to  while  mourning  in  Spain        296 

■  the  time  allotted  to  their  mourning 
in  America  /^/V. 

■  the  punifhment  to  which  they  are 
liable,  if  they  do  not  mourn  according  to 
the  cudom  of  their  country  Hid. 

■'  reafons  of  fubjeding    them  to    this 

long  and  fevere  mourning  297 

are    obliged,   at  the   Cape    of  Good 


Hope,  and  in  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  to 
cut  off  a  joint  from  a  finger  for  every  huf- 
band  they  bury  298 

are    burnt    to   deaih  on    the    funeral 


pile  of  their  hufbands  in  Hindoftan  299 

why  they  are  fubjedled  to  this  dreadful 

fate  Hi  J, 

are  ftimulated   to   it  by  the  Bramins, 

from   motives  of  religion    and    of    honour 

301 


are   offered  all  the  rewards  of  futu 

rity   if   they  comply,  and   threatened    with 
all  its  puniftiments  if  not  302 

whether    their  burning  is  voluntary, 

confidered  ibid, 

fometimes  revolt  againft  the  dreadful 

death  afligned  them  304 

their  cuftom  of  burning  not  yet  en- 
tirely abolifhed  ^0? 

the  fortitude  and  refolution  (hewn  by 

fome   of  them   in  thofe  dreadful   moments 

306 
fometimes  fet  fire  themfelves  to  the 


TVIdotvs,  in  China,  are  fold  by  the  relations 
of  a  deceafed  hufband  308 

■  of    China,     may    deliver   themfelves 

from  being  fold  by  turning  Donzeffes       309 

-^——  or  by  paying  to  the  relations  of  their 
deceafed  hufbjnds  the  money  he  gave  for 
them  ibd. 

•  anciently  were  not  entitled  to  dower 

in   England,  unlcfs   chafte  and    unmarried 

310 

• are  put  in  the  houfe  of  correflion  in 

Pruflia,  if  they  matry  while  with  child  to  a 
deceafed  hufbind  ib.d. 

■■  nor  are    allowed  to  marry  again  till 

they  have  fettled  a  maintenance  on  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  ibid. 

• their  privileges  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ^^o 

—  are  provided   for  out  of  the  effefls  of 

their  hufbands  -y-^i 

• what  they  can  claim  out  of  the  ef- 

tates  called  Gavelkind  and  Borough  En<r- 
lifli  o?5 

• their  children   all    buried  along  with 

them  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  299 

• when     left    with    child,     particular 

hardfhips  to  which  they  are  liable  in  Eng- 
land 243 

of  the  Jews,  might  a(k  the  brothers 

of  their  deceafed  hufbands  in  marriage    147 

■  have  the  fame  right  among  the  Iro- 
quois and  Hurons  1^8 

JViuhcraft,  the  idea  of  it  early  propagated 
among  mankind  ^n 

and  moft  ridiculoufly  believed  by  the 

fuperftitious  and  ignorant  50 

coiije(aures  on  its  origin  52 

■  why  women  were  thought  more  ad- 
dicted to  it  than  men  57 

'  all    antiquity    full    of  the  ideas    of 

'■'  55 

■  no   age  nor  condition  unfufpe»5led  of 

•t  62 

and  every  kind  of  evidence  fuftained 

as  a  proof  of  it  ibid. 

made  a  pretence   for    deftroyin^  fuch 


pile  that  is  to  devour  them 


as  were  obnoxious  to  kitigs  and  their  mi- 

63 


niilers 


Z  z  2 


irnchcrafty 
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lyitchcraft,  nothing  that  was  conne£led  with 

it  too  abfurd  to  gain  credit  63 

•  caufcs  of  its  decline  64 

its  dreadful  confcquences  in  Salem  65 

■  everv  uncommon  difeafe  there    reck- 
oned to  arifc  from  it  ilii. 

• and  any  kind  of  proof  admitted  againft 

the  accufed  itid, 

• tortures  made  ufe  of  to  extort  confef- 

fioii  66 

•— —    executions  obliged  to  be  made  every 

day,  to  make   room  in   the  prifons  for  the 

accufed  ibid, 

• even   the  magiftrates    and   juries  fuf- 

pefli  d  ibid. 

• the  ideas  annexed  to  it  fimilar  in  all 

nations  73 

TFitches  rewtteA  by  the  ancient  Germans  50 
• generally    in   all   nations   fuppofed  to 

be  moftly  old  women  51 

"  of  antiquity,  fuppofed  to  be  endowed 

with  moft  extraordinary  powers  55 

«  confulted  at  Calcutta  about  the  defliny 

of  children  5b 

Wives,  why  purchafed  190 

places   in   which    they  are  purchafed 

209 
■■     -  were  allowed  a  plurality  of  hufbands 

by    the  Medes,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 

at  Calcutta,  he.  218 

■  their  privileges  among  the  Jews  224 
»              among   the    Egyptians    and     feveral 

other  people  225 

in   the   Marian    iflands,    exercife  an 


unlimited  authority  over     their    hufbands 

ibid. 

■  their  privileges  among  the  ancient 
Germans  227 

. in  Turkey  ibid. 

■  in  Hindoltan  ibid. 
method    of    exculpating     themfelves 

when  accufed  of  adultery  234. 

■■   .  who  are  lawful  ones  in  Japan         260 

• who  are  fo  by  the  laws  of  Maho- 
met ibid. 

Wives  and  concubines,  inftances  of  their  be- 
ing ftrangled  to  ferve  their  hufbands  in  the 
other  world  298 

■ of  bifhops,  judges,  and  baronets,  have 

no  title  317 


Wives  cannot  bring  an  a£tion  at  law  without 
confcnt  of  their  hufbands  otq 

Women  faid  to  be  incapable  of  liflening  to 
reafon  y^. 

i charged  with  inconftancy  of  temper /^. 

■  and  with  want  of  courage  ibid, 
faid  by  fome  not  to  have  any  fouls  44 

■  origin  of  that  opinion  probably  was 
in  Afia  45 

• why  they  cannot  have  fouls,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  a  Scots  clergy- 
man 46 

• among    the  ancient   northerns   con- 

fidered  as  divinely  infpired  57 

endowed  with  courao;e  when  in  cir- 


cumftances  where  it  is  necefTary  75 

a  few  inftances  to  prove  ibis         ihid. 

are    in   fome   countries    more  valued 

than  men  yg 

were  deified,  and  had  temples  erefled 

for  their  worfhip  80 

are   under  perpetual  rcftraint  both  in 

words  and  anions  8z 

confcious    that  their  ilrength  lies   in 

their  beauty  ibid. 

in    the    iflhmus   of  Darien    and   the 

Ukrain  court  the  men  148 

of  Pennfylvania  carry  off  their  lovers 

as  men  do  in  other  countries  165 

of  England   protected   by   Jaw   from 

being  carried   away,    or  forced    to    marry 
againfl  their  inclination  318 

if  heirefles,     he    is   guilty    of   felony 

who  carries  them  away  thus  ibid. 

if  forced   to  marry  before  the  age  of 

twelve,  the  marriage  not  valid  ibid. 

■  how  fecured  againft  ravifliers        ibid. 
•    •         their   power  to  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  a  proinife  of  marriage  322 

are   obliged   to    return    the    prefents 

made  by  lovers,  or  to  marry  them  323 

are  hardly  allowed  any  power  or  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  J36 

are  excluded    from   all    public  em- 
ployments ibid.. 

reflri«flcd  in  their  property  by  many 

limitations  ibid. 

poftpaned  to  males  in  the  fucceilion 

to  eflates  337 

-  the  punifhments  inflided  on  them    34 1 

Wometf 
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fTmeti,    could     not    fucceed    to    feudal    ef-      IVomen,  their    iiifcriotity  to  the  other  fex  lefs 
tates  337  than  is  commonly  believed  04 

were  in  procefs  of  time  allowed  to     /^^^an,  his  ridiculous  enmiiy  to  long  hairi  15 


fucceed   to  them  in  default   of  male  heirs 

ibidi. 

— —  their  wills  and  teftamcnts  made  void 

by  marriage  339 


"  keeping  a  houfe  of  ill  fame,    how 
punifhable  342 


Toung  men,  in  ancient  Ifrael,  appear  not  to 
have  had  the  power  of  couning  a  bride  for 
themfelves  145 


THE      END. 


ERRATA. 


Page  25,  line  12,  for  moral  read  mortal. 

86,  5,  for  circumjiances,  read  thefe  circumjianca, 

118,  2,  for  being  read  were, 

148,         15,  for  h(r  read  his. 
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